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The Redefinition of the EU Presence in 
Latin America and the Caribbean: An 
Introductory Discussion 


Changing circumstances and the need for a profound 
debate on EU-LAC relations 


The project “The Redefinition of the EU Presence in Latin America and the Car- 
ibbean” (EUinLAC) was conceived and launched between 2019 and 2020. The 
European Union Jean Monnet programme generously financed it in 2020, and 
the project activities were carried out between 2020 and 2023. The project is the 
successor to another Jean Monnet programme entitled “Relations between Eu- 
rope and Latin America: Future Scenarios in a Changing World” (Astroza and 
Larrain, 2022). This endeavour aimed at sketching some challenges and notable 
features of the bi-regional relationship in a fast-changing international context. 
Consequently, the timespan between 2019 and 2020 really seemed the appro- 
priate moment to go further and reflect on a possible redefinition of the EU’s 
role, activities and image in Latin America and the Caribbean (LAC). 

Precisely at that moment, or better phrased, from that moment on, new unex- 
pected challenges have been shaking the foundations of the international liberal 
order (which was already under strain), its underpinning values, and its most 
evident manifestation: globalisation and its associated governance. The Covid- 
19 pandemic, Russias war in Ukraine, the need for a green transition altering 
modes of production and lifestyles have powerfully broken out and settled at the 
core of the international agenda between 2020 and 2023. This phase of transition 
and the changes that it brings with it call for an even deeper rethinking of the 
rationale underpinning the EU-LAC relationship (Sanahuja, 2022), and more 
specifically the EU's presence in the region and globally. This project, and this 
book along with it, is a response to this compelling call. 

In the last few years, a number of events and initiatives have prompted a de- 
bate on the present and future of EU-LAC relations. Between 2019 and 2020, the 
scenario was not entirely favourable to a new European elan in LAC. There had 
been no EU-LAC political summit since 2015. On the one hand, the EU was still 
dealing with the consequences - more potential than actual in fairness (Gardini, 
2019, 2020a) of Brexit for its outreach capacity. The image and reputation of the 
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EU in Latin America were overall positive but trailed way behind China's (in spite 
of growing fears of Chinese activism and assertiveness on the continent) and the 
Unites States’ (in spite of Trump's unilateralism and his Latin American policies 
swinging between disinterest and imposition). In spite of a solid and satisfactory 
political, commercial, aid, and cultural bi-regional relationship, the support for 
the EU was quite lukewarm in Latin America (Latinobarometro, 2018). 

On the other hand, between 2019 and 2020, Latin America itself was going 
through difficult times in the political, economic and social realms. Politically, 
LAC was divided on a range of topics spanning from the Venezuelan crisis to the 
development model and the position vis-a-vis China. In economic terms, three 
of the major economies in the continent (Brazil, Argentina and Venezuela) had 
experienced deep recessions in the previous years. Socially, protests and unrest 
shook some of the most stable and better-performing countries such as Chile, 
Colombia and Ecuador. Latin American regionalism reached a stalemate and 
was clearly under strain (Nolte & Weiffen, 2020). Overall, Latin America and the 
Caribbean as a region were consistently losing ground at the global level, con- 
tinuing a trend of decline that has been lasting for the last century (Malamud & 
Schenoni, 2021). The situation on the LAC side also prompted a rethinking of 
the bi-regional links. 

Against all odds, or perhaps in reaction to this negative perception, in 2019 
several promising developments took place that made the need for a profound 
rethinking of the EU-LAC relationship even more evident. In April, after ten 
years of silence, the European Commission (2019) issued a new communication 
on the European Union, Latin America and the Caribbean aimed at designing 
the pillars of a new EU approach towards the region. In May, Germany identified 
Latin America as a key partner for its international strategy (Federal Foreign Of- 
fice, 2019). The bi-regional partnership now enjoyed the full support of the EU’s 
single most powerful political and economic player. In June of the same year, the 
European Union and Mercosur reached a political agreement on a trade deal. 
At the end of the year, a new Commission, on paper more favourable to Latin 
America, took office. All this created a basis to upgrade and strengthen the bi- 
regional relationship, which in turn prompted a need for a thorough reflection 
on where to take it and how to lead it. Therefore, there is a need for academic 
thinking on the topic. 

That was back at the beginning of 2020. Then the Covid-19 pandemic came in 
early 2020 with its global political, economic, social, and lifestyle impact (Gar- 
dini, 2020b). Then Russias war in Ukraine with its global implications broke out 
in 2022. In the meantime, the long-awaited 2019 Commission Joint Communi- 
cation did not bear much fruit; Germany has not followed up on its enthusiasm 
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towards Latin America and neither the German nor the Portuguese presiden- 
cies of the European Union have prioritised LAC in any way. The EU-Mercosur 
agreement is far from ratification and negotiations to finalise the agreement 
still have to address substantial issues such as the economic, social and envi- 
ronmental dimensions of sustainable development (Malamud, 2022; European 
Commission, 2023). The European Commission led by Ursula Von der Leyen 
has thus far not dedicated any special attention to Latin America and the Carib- 
bean. This can all be justified and condoned by the urgencies, rescheduling and 
adjustments required by the pandemic and the war in Ukraine. Again, a new 
rethinking of the EU-LAC bi-regional interaction is required and both policy- 
makers and academia must contribute. 

Furthermore, the pandemic, the war in Ukraine, and the green transition 
have highlighted a key challenge for the EU-LAC relation: the questioning of the 
common values underpinning the bi-regional relationship. This was perceived 
as largely based on shared values with a long historical and deep-seated cul- 
tural tradition (Borrell, 2020). One may wonder if this is still the case today. 
The Covid-19 pandemic has prompted a feeling in Latin America that Western 
powers had abandoned Latin America whereas China had come to the rescue. 
This is far from true: the EU committed nearly 1 billion Euros in the first few 
months of the pandemic to support Latin America’s resilience (European Com- 
mission, 2020). Still, the pandemic has strengthened the role and image of China 
in Latin America (Heine, 2020). Solidarity and compassion between the two 
shores of the Atlantic seem to be questioned. If Europe moves towards “strategic 
autonomy” (Tocci, 2021), and Latin America towards “active non-alignment” 
(Fortin, Heine, Ominami, 2021), will the space for cooperation be curtailed? 

Perhaps more importantly, Latin America was divided at the UN and the OAS 
when voting on resolutions regarding Russia’s illegal and unprovoked invasion 
of Ukraine. The EU stayed united. This casts doubts on the fact that values such 
as democracy, rule of law, self-determination, non-interference are really shared 
by Europe and Latin America, to the point that one can wonder if a bi-regional 
community of values still exists (Nolte, 2022). Latin America’s reaction before the 
US position vis-a-vis Cuba and Venezuela on the occasion of the 2022 Summit of 
the Americas confirms that the continent is going through a questioning of what 
democracy means and how it helps or hinders regional and global governance. If 
a redefinition of shared values occurs, then a redefinition of the relationship that 
was largely thought to be based on those common values may also be required. 

Same as in 2020, also in 2023 there is not only bad news. In June 2023, the 
Commissions President Von der Leyen visited key partners in Latin America, 
such as Brazil, Argentina, Chile and Mexico, in search for rare-earth metals 
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indispensable to the EU’s green transition and support for the EU’s position on 
the war in Ukraine. In July, a bi-regional summit at the highest level took place 
after eight years. While this was per se a significant development, it also showed 
the divergences that still exist between Europe and Latin America and the Car- 
ibbean. Furthermore, the EU's global presence and projection are kicking and 
alive; the EU Global Gateway is Brussels's response to the Chinese Belt and Road 
Initiative. The image of the EU in the perception of Latin American citizens in 
2022 has improved in comparison to 2018 (Nueva Sociedad, 2022). Same as 
in the previous years, the context and the contingent interests associated to it 
largely dictated the agenda and positions of the bi-regional relationship 

All these developments necessitate yet another deep and articulated discus- 
sion on the EU presence in LAC. The context, the actors and the tools moulding 
the EU-LAC relation all deserve attention. The structural circumstances affect 
the context where the bi-regional relation takes place. The foreign policies of 
single countries have the potential to drive EU-LAC interactions. Bold and in- 
novative ideas are essential for an effective, practical, and result-oriented bi- 
regional agenda. This book is a timely effort to start a frank, open, informed 
and constructive discussion on all these matters and the redefinition of the EU 
presence in Latin America and the Caribbean. 


The book ahead 


The book is structured in two parts. Part I (Chapters 1-9) addresses the for- 
eign policy and roles of some key European states towards LAC, and Brazil's 
policy towards the EU. Part I also analyses some systemic and contextual fac- 
tors affecting the development of EU-LAC relations. Part II (Chapters 10-17) 
addresses some key topics on the EU-LAC agenda and proposes some new ideas 
and additional reflections on the nature and content of the bilateral agenda. 

In Chapter 1, Sergio Caballero addresses the evolution and relevance of Spain's 
foreign policy towards Latin America. A historical overview is provided in order 
to highlight the main turning points in Spain’s foreign policy towards the re- 
gion since the transition to democracy. At the same time, the chapter empha- 
sises Spain’s role in bi-regional relations through Ibero-American Summits and 
other diplomatic efforts. The context plays an important role in making sense 
of both the main challenges and the potential synergies. Finally, a reflection on 
the current scenario highlights both Madrid’s role as a bridge between Brussels 
and Latin America, and the impact of other extra-regional actors on EU-LAC 
relations. 
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In Chapter 2, Carmen Fonseca asks if the common wisdom that Portugal is 
a strategic player in and for Latin America stands a reality check. The chapter 
focuses on Portuguese foreign policy towards Latin America in the 21st century, 
exploring the connection between discourse, strategy and results. Despite the 
national narrative of Portugal as a bridge between the two continents, which is 
largely present at the EU level too, the author argues that the Portuguese pres- 
ence and interest in Latin America can be illustrated through the yo-yo meta- 
phor with swinging priorities and agendas. Hence, Lisbon's capacity to shape the 
EU-LAC dialogue remains unclear. 

In Chapter 3, Jaime León Gonzalez argues that Germany is a key player in the 
framework of a possible reconfiguration of EU-LAC relations. This is due to the 
fact that Berlin has developed a strong bilateral strategy with specific countries 
in the region, with an emphasis on the energy sector. However, while this is a 
crucial sector for the green transition and agenda, it may also cause tensions. 
German policy and regulations concerning the diversification of energy sources 
do not necessarily fit or converge with the Latin American reality. The chapter 
uses a normative and constructivist approach to account for the current develop- 
ments and problems of German-Latin American and Caribbean relations. 

In Chapter 4, Luis Fernando Beneduzi takes a historical and political ap- 
proach to Italy’s relations with LAC. Historically, the most important connection 
between Italy and LAC was the migration issues and the Italian communities 
abroad. The human relationship worked as a driving force of economic affairs 
and bilateral agreements. Only in the 21st century, with the economic and polit- 
ical growth of LAC, Rome developed a proper policy towards the continent. The 
chapter emphasises the connections between immigration, foreign policy and 
the international context and discusses the shortcomings of the Italian foreign 
policy toward Latin America. 

In Chapter 5, Maria J. Garcia addresses a sticky issue in European-Latin Amer- 
ican relations: Brexit and the new LAC policies of the United Kingdom. Histor- 
ically, the UK has been an important investor in Latin America and a key trade 
partner, although its political and economic significance declined with the rise of 
the US in the region. The chapter analyses UK policy documents since Brexit, as 
well as the trade and investment relationship to ascertain the significance of the 
region in London’ post-Brexit foreign policy and identify any patterns of diver- 
gence with EU policies and with UK policies towards the region as a member of 
the EU. Post-Brexit policies very much resemble a continuation of past policies. 

In Chapter 6, Elena Lazarou and Diego Ponce argue that the EU’s relations 
with Brazil in the past decades have been viewed as a “two-level” strategy. On 
the one hand, the EU has pursued the strengthening of political relations with 
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Brazil to ensure an ally in the promotion of its values. On the other hand, Brazil 
has been viewed as a critical influencer in the future of EU relations with the 
wider LAC region, most notably through the EU-Mercosur Association Agree- 
ment. More recently, especially during the presidency of Jair Bolsonaro, stark 
divergences between Brasilia and Brussels on climate, indigenous rights and 
multilateralism, have led to a situation where Brazil-EU relations have reflected 
negatively on the relationship between the EU and the region. 

In Chapter 7, Paulina Astroza Suárez and Javier Sepúlveda Estrada discuss the 
concept of autonomy, which has recently returned to the fore in IR academia and 
policy-making, both in Europe and LAC. In both regions, there is a long doc- 
trinal tradition on the idea of autonomy, although the lines of action may differ, 
and the ways of exercising autonomy depend on how far processes of regional 
construction have developed. The EU and LAC have common interests in their 
different agendas, and bi-regional collaboration brings benefits to both parties. 
In that sense, the idea of autonomy could guide the way in which the different 
actors fit into the bi-regional relations and more broadly the complex interna- 
tional system. 

In Chapter 8, Sandra Zapata suggests that the European Union is rethinking 
its international ties in the light of the growing US-China competition. Accord- 
ingly, Brussels has gone in search of allies, while Latin America is looking to its 
European partners in search for alternatives to the newly emerging bipolarism. 
The chapter argues that a stronger bi-regional relation can constitute a third pole. 
This would be useful to Europe to regain an edge globally, and to Latin America 
to counter its peripheral position geographically and politically. The implemen- 
tation of appropriate autonomy strategies is key to reach these objectives on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

In Chapter 9, Paz Veronica Milet and Belén Cabezas Araya link the debates 
on regionalism and interregionalism. They identify three levels of crises: global, 
regional and national that affect Latin America and the Caribbean's ability to 
project the region internationally. The authors discuss Mercosur, Unasur, the 
Andean Community, CELAC and the Pacific Alliance to argue that, in the last 
two decades, Latin America has undergone a series of far-reaching processes that 
have conditioned the transitions and even the survival of its main multilateral 
initiatives. In this framework, a region-to-region approach with the European 
Union may be problematic. 

The second part of the book is devoted to the discussion of the EU-LAC bi- 
regional agenda, its nature, purposes, content and possible innovations. 

In Chapter 10, Gian Luca Gardini argues that a decoupling of the political and 
the functional agenda could help relaunch EU-LAC bi-regional cooperation. The 
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chapter provides a number of policy proposals in three key areas: digitalisation, 
energy systems, and entrepreneurship and small and medium enterprises. Voca- 
tional education and training is a crucial transversal element for success in these 
three areas. Emphasis on the functional agenda does not exclude the political 
one, where three ideas are discussed: support for a summit of democracies, a 
joint EU-LAC agreement on Chinas investments, and a migration scheme prior- 
itising Latin Americans who want to work in the EU. 

In Chapter 11, Mario Torres explores two variables which until now have 
been under-considered in the study of inter-regionalism: cyberspace and big 
tech companies. Both need regulation and EU-CELAC inter-regionalism could 
serve as the basis for new global governance. Big tech companies are the new 
geopolitical actors and, as a consequence, new foreign policy instruments have 
to be created to deal with them. Techplomacy could be this new foreign policy 
instrument. EU-LAC joint efforts have been successful in the approval of the 
Paris Accords and the adoption of Agenda 2030. They can make a difference in 
designing the global tech governance too. 

In Chapter 12, Jeanne W. Simon provides a bridge between innovation and re- 
gional policies. In the European Union, numerous regions have implemented the 
Smart Specialization Strategy (S3) to develop sub-national innovation systems 
based on public-private-academic networks. Since 2010, seeking to advance 
towards a more horizontal partnership with Latin America, the EU (through 
the DG REGIO program) has promoted S3 as a mutual learning process in sev- 
eral LAC countries. This chapter analyses the adaptation of the S3 approach to 
the socioeconomic and institutional contexts in Chile and Peru, focusing on the 
lessons learned with respect to governance and sustainability challenges. 

In Chapter 13, Mauricio J. Rondanelli-Reyes tackles the challenge of the en- 
vironment and climate change. The European Union and the Community of 
Latin American and Caribbean States (CELAC) are part of the 193 states that 
in 2015 approved the UN 2030 Agenda for the sustainable development of the 
planet. This chapter focuses on climate change and the life of terrestrial eco- 
systems (objectives 13 and 15 of the 2030 Agenda). Emphasis is placed on the 
climate-terrestrial ecosystem-biodiversity loss relationship. EU and LAC can ad- 
vance not only with the proposals of mitigation and adaptation mechanisms but 
also by putting forward a strategic alliance for a global reconfiguration of the 
environmental issue. 

In Chapter 14, Alwine Woischnik addresses the links between the ecological 
and the social transition. The chapter argues that it is difficult to compare the 
social and ecological transition in the European Union with similar processes in 
other continents. Ecological awareness is connected with relatively high levels of 
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well-being. Consequently, historical, cultural, political, socio-economic, demo- 
cratic development and citizen participation determine the evolution of percep- 
tions and priorities in a society. An EU-LAC bi-regional dialogue and agenda 
aiming to achieve at least a shared understanding of the issue may facilitate both 
political and technical cooperation. 

In Chapter 15, Millan Requena studies the processes and content of the 
Global Compact on Migration as well as its implementation focusing on the EU’s 
role and engagement of Latin American and Caribbean countries. The analysis 
includes a comparative assessment of existing legal and political responses to 
protection needs and explores future options and their compatibility with the 
international human rights regime. Particular attention is paid to the regulatory 
issues pertaining to legal migration channels on the one hand, and migration 
trajectories and flows, voluntary and forced return policies, the role of diasporas 
and economic issues including remittances on the other. 

In Chapter 16, Beatriz Larrain Martinez discusses an interesting and relatively 
new topic of the EU’s presence in LAC: The influence exercised in different ways 
by Europe on the constitutional reform process in Chile. This shows a plethora 
of ways of interaction, spanning from academic publications and expert opin- 
ions, EU political cooperation through seminars, visits, and documents, to pro- 
posals presented to the Constitutional Convention. As China, Russia and other 
emerging powers are looking to expand their influence in Latin America, Europe 
continues to be a constitutional reference. Soft power, also in unexpected areas, 
seems to remain a major tool of the EU’s international projection and presence 
in LAC. 

In Chapter 17, Juan Carlos Aguirre addresses the traditional EU preference for 
a region-to-region approach by discussing the prospects for a closer EU-Pacific 
Alliance relationship. The collective identities of both organisations are similar, 
but their interests and objectives are different. How to take advantage of this 
similarity in collective identity to reconfigure EU-LAC relations? The chapter 
discusses two possible ways to do this. Firstly, by strengthening the common 
collective identity through regional initiatives. Secondly, by strengthening the 
Pacific Alliances institutional design, whose extreme modesty and flexibility 
currently prevent progress in institutionalised relations with the EU. 

In the concluding remarks, Gian Luca Gardini summarises some of the key 
findings of the book in the form of policy-oriented ideas for the reconfiguration 
of the EU presence in LAC. He also deals with more academic questions. At the 
empirical level, two dimensions emerge. On the one hand, the combination of 
change and continuity of the foreign policy of single EU member states towards 
LAC. On the other, new topics on the agenda have the potential to reshape the 
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EU-LAC relation. At the theoretical level, there emerge two tensions: the first 
between values and interests and the second between agency and structure. The 
book overall proposes a rebalance in these debates emphasising interests and 
structure. 

Last but not least, the strongest asset of the EUinLAC project and this book is 
the quality and variety of the contributing team. All the authors have recognised 
expertise in their topic at their different career levels. They also reflect a variety 
of scholarly backgrounds, cultural and theoretical approaches, and geograph- 
ical origin as well as a balanced gender composition and level of seniority. This 
diversity within a truly EU-LAC bi-regional team contributes to the richness in 
analysis, perspectives and plurality of the book. Overall, in times of alleged Eu- 
ropean decline (Webber, 2016) and mutually unfulfilled expectations (Maihold, 
Muscio Blanco and Zilla, 2023), this volume argues that the EU is still a very im- 
portant actor in Latin America and the Caribbean and that there is considerable 
unexplored potential for a mutually beneficial redefinition of the EU presence in 
Latin America. 
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Part I Foreign Policies and Contextual 
Factors Moulding EU-LAC 
Relations 


Sergio Caballero 


Spanish Foreign Policy Towards Latin 
America: Time for Redefinition? 


Introduction! 


A rigorous analysis of Spanish foreign policy reveals that Latin America has al- 
ways been one of Spain’s top priorities (Gobierno de España, 2019). Moreover, 
Spain’s historical, cultural and socio-economic ties with Latin America have 
configured the region as the political space where Spanish diplomacy has had 
the most room for manoeuvre when seeking to incorporate “added value” in in- 
ternational forums or impact the global agenda. In light of this, Latin America 
has been the main focus of international policy at the Palacio de Santa Cruz, 
headquarters of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, ever since Spain joined the Eu- 
ropean project in 1986 and subsequently internalised European policy, not only 
as foreign policy but also as a kind of de facto domestic policy. Latin America’s 
centrality remained a cornerstone in Madrid’s international agenda in spite of 
Spain's undeniable strategic interest in the Southern Neighbourhood (Medi- 
terranean and Maghreb). This is an area of special interest that due to its geo- 
graphical proximity and security and migration issues has often, and regrettably, 
overshadowed Latin America on Madrid’s external agenda. 

The discourse of both practitioners and scholars of foreign policy tends to 
simplify and homogenise Latin America, despite the high levels of diversity 
and heterogeneity in the region. Such approaches overlook the fact that there 
are “many Latin Americas” (Sanahuja, 2016: 241) which should also incorpo- 
rate Brazil, a special case and something of an anomaly in the region (different 
colonial historical trajectory, different independence process, origins in a dif- 
ferent political regime, etc.) (Ayllón, 2014). At the same time, Ibero-American? 


1 Some ideas developed in this chapter are updated forms of an earlier version by Ca- 
ballero (2021). “Oscilaciones en las relaciones Brasil-España: entre el pragmatismo 
económico y el desconocimiento mutuo,” Methaodos revista de ciencias sociales, 9(1), 
124-134. https://doi.org/10.17502/mrcs.v9i1.436. 

2 The concept of Ibero-America is mainly used by Spanish diplomacy to refer to the 
Latin American countries, Portugal and Spain. However, this label is not generally 
used either in multilateral forums or in the diplomatic language of Latin American 
countries due to its perceived colonial connotations. 
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relations assume mutual interests as a given, while simultaneously being formu- 
lated within a certain knowledge vacuum and based on stereotypes and biases, 
which are sometimes paternalistic and neo-colonial and can often hinder greater 
understanding. 

This chapter adopts a historicist approach to foreign policy to examine 
political-diplomatic relations between Spain and Latin America. It works from 
a definition of foreign policy as “the sum of official external relations con- 
ducted by an independent actor (usually a state) in international relations” (Hill, 
2016: 3). Nevertheless, the chapter goes a step further by understanding foreign 
policy as a public policy intended to ensure citizens’ well-being by promoting 
higher levels of development. This process is shaped by two variables (Beneyto, 
2011: 22-23): (i) national interest, defined in essentially pragmatic terms, which 
includes economic opportunities and analysis of the geopolitical context based 
on structural and conjunctural elements of the international system; and (ii) 
cultural values, which relate primarily to questions of identity, in the sense of 
how a society or a country perceives itself in the world (democratic, multilateral, 
peaceful, interventionist, etc.), thereby reinforcing its policies and actions in the 
international arena and, where appropriate, responding to the ideological shifts 
of its rulers that can redefine a country’s role at either the regional or global level. 

The chapter charts the milestones of these relations during recent decades via 
a historical overview of diplomacy and ties between Spain and Latin America. 
It examines the positions adopted by Spanish governments of differing polit- 
ical orientations, as well as specific policies implemented by Spanish diplomacy, 
such as the Ibero-American Summits. Then the analysis focuses on the current 
context, exploring both the main challenges as well as the potential opportuni- 
ties and synergies, thereby allowing for some final conclusions that shed light 
on current redefinition processes. This approach casts Madrid’s role as a bridge 
between Europe and Latin America, and shows how the emergence of other 
extra-regional actors (e.g. China) recalibrates mutual interests in Spain and Latin 
America, and with them the legitimate priorities and interests of each actor. 


A brief history of Spanish foreign policy towards Latin 
America 


Relations between Spain and Latin America have deep historical roots. They 
started with the colonial period and spanned through the independence pro- 
cesses (which took place in the period between 1810 and 1825 in most of the 
countries of the region) and the subsequent disquiet in the metropolis over the 
loss of the last overseas colonies in 1898. Later, the dictatorships of Primo de 
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Rivera and Francisco Franco instrumentalised the colonial legacy to construct 
the idea of Hispanidad with the aspiration of returning, at least symbolically, to 
the supposed “good old days” of the Spanish empire (Calduch, 1994). 

The focus of this chapter will be on the democratic period, broadly the post- 
Franco years from the late 1970s in Spain and the re-democratisation phase in 
Latin America in the 1980s, in what Huntington called the third wave of dem- 
ocratisation (1994). Following Celestino del Arenal (2008), we can categorise 
various phases of Spanish foreign policy during the first years of the transition 
to democracy: (i) a sort of “tacit consensus” (1976-1980), during which foreign 
policy privileged Europe and Latin America; (ii) a “constituent phase in foreign 
policy” (1980-1986), during which Spain established relations with the US via 
NATO and completed its accession to the European project, and; (iii) a phase of 
“concretion” (1986-1988), during which Spain consolidated the main lines of its 
foreign policy and created the conditions for democratic and European foreign 
policy. 

Beginning with what is known as “normalised foreign policy,’ that is, from 
1988 onwards, we witnessed just over five years in which not only did a general 
consensus prevail among the various actors that defined and participated in de- 
signing and implementing foreign policy, but which could also be considered 
“the golden age of Spanish diplomacy,’ coinciding with the final years of the 
governments of Felipe Gonzalez (1982-1996). This successful phase bore fruit 
both in terms of ambitions on the world stage and multilateralism, as well as in 
the capacity to “Europeanise” Spain’s specific perspectives on the two it priori- 
tises most highly: Latin America and the Southern Neighbourhood of the Med- 
iterranean. Regarding Latin America, the establishment of the Ibero-American 
Summits in 1991, as will be explained later, has not only enabled closer rela- 
tions with the region, but has also legitimised a role for Madrid to act as a priv- 
ileged interlocutor — and set itself up as a kind of “bridge” - between Europe 
and Latin America, at least throughout the 1990s. This trend culminated in the 
Euro-Latin American Bi-Regional Strategic Partnership in 1999 (Ayuso & Ca- 
ballero, 2018; Sanahuja, 2013). Regarding the Southern Neighbourhood, mean- 
while, the launch of the Barcelona Process in 1995 regionalised and legitimised 
Spain’s understanding of the Mediterranean basin, at least until the implementa- 
tion of the European Neighbourhood Policy in 2004 and the subsequent Union 
for the Mediterranean, promoted by the French president Nicolas Sarkozy in 
2007 (Neila, 2019). 

These golden years came to an end during the government of José Maria 
Aznar, whose tenure was characterised by two significant events. The first of 
these occurred when Spain’s ability to regionalise its Latin American policy at 
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the European level crystallised with the “common position” in 1996, from which 
the EU imposed sanctions on Fidel Castros Cuba (Diamint, 2009: 104). In addi- 
tion to Spanish companies’ increased presence in the region, an expansion due to 
their significant internationalisation during the 1990s, the appearance of a mark- 
edly ideological impetus within Spain’s official policy consensus towards Latin 
America opened the door for future governments to adopt reductionist visions 
of foreign policy. To a certain extent, these reductionist perspectives diminished 
both the moral ascendancy that the Spanish transition had projected and Spain's 
status as the roadmap young Latin American democracies should follow. More- 
over, this “common position” against Cuba would become a hindrance when 
José Luis Rodriguez Zapateros government unsuccessfully tried to take it up 
(Sanahuja, 2016: 244), as the position provoked opposition from Eastern Eu- 
ropean governments with anti-communist sentiments. Ultimately, there would 
be no change at the European level until the normalisation of relations between 
Cuba and the US under the Obama administration. 

The second notable characteristic of Spanish foreign policy under the Aznar 
government, meanwhile, was its decided renunciation of multilateralism and its 
alignment with the Bush administration (Arenal, 2003: 184-190). This trend was 
particularly pronounced during the Aznar administrations second term (2000- 
2004), when it enjoyed an absolute majority. This policy led Spanish diplomacy 
to strain its relations with Mexico and Chile, then non-permanent members of 
the UN Security Council, as Spain unsuccessfully attempted to pressure the two 
countries to vote in favour of a resolution legally endorsing the military inter- 
vention in Iraq in 2003. In short, Spanish foreign policy towards the region was 
subordinated to ideological concerns and a privileging of relations with Wash- 
ington over traditional ties with Latin America. 

Foreign policy during the two governments of José Luis Rodriguez Zapatero 
(2004-2011) centred around the idea of promoting a return to multilateralism, 
viewing closer relations with Latin America as crucial to this objective (Maihold, 
2004: 172). This prioritisation inhered in the institutional design itself, which 
reorganised the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Cooperation and divided the 
Secretariats of State between cooperation policies and the brand-new Secre- 
tariat of State for Ibero-America in 2006 (Europa Press, 2006). In this context 
and under Zapatero’s leadership, two notable milestones in Spain-Latin America 
relations occurred. One of these milestones was the reopening of negotiations 
between the EU and Mercosur in May 2010. Taking advantage of Spain’s occu- 
pation of the EU rotating presidency and the Argentine’s government rotating 
presidency of Mercosur, both Zapatero and Cristina Kirchner relaunched these 
negotiations out of conviction, but also out of necessity, given that both were 
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suffering economic crises and perceived the prospects for an ambitious political- 
commercial agreement as promising (Reuters, 2010; BBC, 2010). The second 
milestone that needs to be highlighted relates to the firm commitment to inter- 
national cooperation. 


To comply with international Official Development Assistance (ODA) targets of 0.7% of 
GDP by 2015 and EU agreements to reach 0.50% by 2010, ODA increased from 0.24% 
in 2004 to a record high of 0.46% in 2009. That year, Spain, the only donor country 
in the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development that prioritises Latin 
America in its cooperation policy, ranked sixth in the world ranking of donors, and 
first in absolute terms for Latin America, ahead even of the United States (Sanahuja, 
2016: 253). 


However, the 2008 international financial crisis and its drastic effects on Spain 
from 2010 onwards led to a change of government and a consequent shift in for- 
eign policy. The new government of Mariano Rajoy (2011-2018), in a context of 
economic crisis and a lack of confidence from international markets, opted to 
reinforce and absorb the economic austerity policies emanating from Europe, 
which would leave Latin America off the priority radar. Thus, according to Sana- 
huja (2016: 238): 


The duration of Mariano Rajoy’s Partido Popular (PP) government has entailed a sig- 
nificant redefinition of Spanish foreign policy, partly by choice and partly by necessity. 
Informed by ideological considerations, the new PP government sought to move away 
from Zapateros “cosmopolitan” and multilateralist vision, both symbolically and sub- 
stantively. But the most important changes have been of necessity: the relationship with 
Brussels, centred on crisis management, has been the most obvious priority of the leg- 
islature. This is demonstrated by the appointment of high-ranking officials with expe- 
rience and knowledge of the EU - and, on the other hand, less knowledge and concern 
for Latin America - such as José Manuel García Margallo as foreign minister, due to his 
extensive experience in European institutions, and Luis de Guindos as finance minister, 
to take on negotiations with the Eurogroup. 


Consistent with the prevailing trend of austerity, Rajoy’s foreign policy was sub- 
ordinated to a pragmatic and reductionist vision which prioritised two markedly 
economistic objectives: boosting exports to stimulate the economy and encour- 
aging the attraction of foreign direct investment. The so-called Marca España 
(Spain Brand) was designed according to these objectives, and was conceived as 
a commercial strategy for large Spanish companies facing challenges in widening 
diplomacy. Marca España was rebranded as España Global following the change 
of government in 2018 (El Pais, 2018). In this regard, the repeated dialectical 
clashes caused by the Spanish government's overreaction to the nationalisation 
of Spanish companies in Argentina and Bolivia are noteworthy. Far from finding 
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solutions (as the companies themselves, with lower profiles and more open to 
dialogue, later succeeded in doing), Minister José Manuel García-Margallo's dec- 
laration that “Argentina had shot itself in the foot” (La Vanguardia, 2012) pro- 
voked heightened tensions that were counterproductive to national and business 
interests. In short, Spain’s foreign policy towards Latin America was tinged with 
an ideological bias which artificially divided the region into friends and enemies, 
reliable partners (preferably the members of the Pacific Alliance) and unpre- 
dictable partners (the members of Mercosur), and designed foreign policy in- 
formed by a reading of the domestic political climate, rather than implementing 
a stable and lasting foreign policy. The case of Venezuela illustrates this tendency 
perfectly, insofar as the emergence of new political parties in Spain’s traditional 
two-party scenario led Rajoy’s government to attack Podemos while branding it 
as “Bolivarian and Chavist” (El Pais, 2017). In summary, we are witnessing the 
continued ideologisation of Spanish foreign policy, with the consequent loss of 
real interest in fostering predictable, lasting and sincere bilateral relations. On 
the other hand, Latin American policy was instrumentalised to serve domestic 
political objectives. During this period, Spanish diplomacy shifted, with Rajoy 
changing his stance from firm support for the Venezuelan opposition to Maduro 
(El Pais, 2016) to the delicate tightrope walking required regarding President 
Sanchez’s declaration to recognise Juan Guaidó as the “acting president” in 2019 
(RTVE, 2019). This shift was motivated by a desire not to dissociate himself from 
the European consensus, yet resulted in Minister Gonzalez Laya recognising that 
the solution should not be to opt for either Guaidó or Maduro, but rather to 
move towards “free and democratic elections” (El Periódico, 2020). 

This motivation was also evident in Spair's non-participation in the peace 
negotiations in Colombia (Spain felt participating in these negotiations would 
be risky due to any potential implications its participation would have for the 
Basque conflict) and also in the difficulties in resuming contact with Cuba after 
the aforementioned normalisation of relations with the US under Obama. 

In parallel to this disinterest from Spain, Chinas economic slowdown led in 
turn to disinterest from Latin America, due to China's decreased demand for 
raw materials. This occurred despite the majority of Latin American coun- 
tries’ (especially South American) success in mitigating the harmful effects of 
the crisis in the early stages of the international financial crisis, thanks to their 
commodity exports to the Asia-Pacific area in general and to China in partic- 
ular. This phenomenon was noticeable, for example, in countries such as Brazil, 
where the inertia and low international profile of Dilma Rousseff's administra- 
tion led in turn to a limited, pragmatic and reductionist Brazilian foreign policy 
(Caballero, 2019). 
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Ibero-American Summits 


At this point, greater attention must be given to one factor in particular, given its 
centrality in accounting for Spanish foreign policy towards Latin America: the 
idea of creating an Ibero-American Community of Nations with regular meet- 
ings and “family diplomacy” (Elcano, 2014: 15) through the Ibero-American 
Summits. 

Madrid sought to establish the Ibero-American Community of Nations as an 
instrument for maximising historical and cultural ties with its former colonies 
(Diamint, 2009: 95-96). Although the Ibero-American Community of Nations 
was largely financed by Spain and responded to the former metropolis’ strategic 
interests, it was developed in collaboration with Mexico (which hosted the first 
summit in Guadalajara in 1991) and achieved significant legitimacy in its early 
years. Almost from the outset, the three main countries, Spain, Mexico and 
Brazil internalised the dynamics of these summits (Cortés Lastra, 2013: 141), 
as evidenced by the venues chosen to host the following two summits (Madrid, 
1992; Salvador de Bahia, 1993). Over time, not only have Latin American actors 
lost interest in these summits, viewing them as an instrument of Spanish pene- 
tration in the region, but the summits have also received criticism informed by a 
perceived need for “Latin Americanisation or de-Spanishisation of the summits” 
(Valle Galvez, 2013: 31). In fact, this regrettable perception that the success of the 
summits should be measured in terms of the leaders in attendance rather than by 
the results actually achieved persists not only with academia but also within the 
Spanish Ministry of Foreign Affairs itself. Nevertheless, this simplistic perspec- 
tive has gained even greater traction in recent years. Let us consider, for example, 
the ministry’s note on the summit in Guatemala in 2018: “This was one of the 
most well-attended summits in the last decade, with 18 leaders in attendance, 
including heads of state and government, and with only 3 states absent” (Min- 
istry for Foreign Affairs, European Union and Cooperation, 2018); now compare 
this to this reflection on the XXVII Summit held in Andorra in April 2021: “The 
media often tend to measure the success of a meeting at the highest political 
level by the number of participating leaders and, above all, by the attendance of 
those who supposedly have the greatest weight in decision-making in the inter- 
national context. There is undoubtedly some logic to this [...] the absence of one 
or other member may be circumstantial, because the truth is that countries are 
always represented by some of their authorities while decisions are taken in the 
name of all of them. It goes without saying, by the way, that all this took place 
at the 27th Ibero-American Summit in Andorra, held on 21 April, under the 
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extraordinary conditions in which it was held due to the COVID-19 pandemic” 
(Grynspan, 2021). 

A useful exercise in these continuous re-evaluation processes was the report 
by former Brazilian president Fernando Henrique Cardoso at the Bavaro Summit 
(Dominican Republic, 2002), which claimed that the summit “represented an 
important political reflection on the values that distinguish us as a community 
and advocated deeper political dialogue, prioritising certain lines of cooperation 
and establishing a permanent Ibero-American Secretariat” (Casas, 2013: 131). 
Irrespective of the suitability of this “summit diplomacy” as an exercise in de- 
liberative democracy, and despite its limitations arising from the summit fatigue 
informally known as “summititis,” this report clearly demonstrates Spain's desire 
for closer relations with Latin America. One episode is particularly instructive in 
this regard, namely the 22nd Ibero-American Summit in Cadiz (2012) to com- 
memorate the bicentenary of the Constitution of Cadiz. The organisational effort 
of an event loaded with such symbolic significance necessitated the mobilisation 
of all diplomatic resources, to ensure a large representation of Latin American 
heads of state. This is particularly noteworthy given that Latin American lead- 
ers had less incentive to dialogue with their Iberian counterparts due to Spain 
and Portugal’s weakened position in the wake of the financial crisis. In the spe- 
cific case of Brazil, in addition to the excessive proliferation and overlapping of 
summits (whether regional summits such as UNASUR, Mercosur, CELAC, etc.; 
interregional summits, such as the EU-CELAC, which would take place in 2013 
and 2015; or global summits, such as the G20, BRICS, etc.), Brazil had little in- 
centive to participate, given that the Lula da Silva governments considered itself 
automatically invited to the global governance forums which decided on major 
global issues. President Cristina Fernández de Kirchners absence, combined 
with certain tensions over the possible presence of the “suspended” Paraguayan 
president, Federico Franco, made ensuring President Dilma Rousseff’s attend- 
ance even more imperative. Rousseff only agreed to attend after a direct invi- 
tation from the King of Spain, who was first forced to make an official visit to 
Brazil. In short, at a simplistic, cursory glance, this outcome may appear to be a 
success and proof of mutual interest; however, a more critical reflection leads to 
the conclusion that Brazil's doubts and lack of interest, despite its de facto pres- 
ence at the summit as a matter of diplomatic courtesy, should be interpreted as 
evidence of both the intrinsic weaknesses of the Ibero-American summits them- 
selves and the lack of concordance between Madrid and many Latin American 
capitals during years characterised by a narrow, reductionist, economistic and 
pragmatic vision of foreign policy. 
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Finally, and by way of conclusion, it is worth noting that the keenly contested 
election of the new secretary-general of the Ibero- American General Secretariat 
(SEGIB), the former Chilean foreign minister Andrés Allamand, represents both 
the ideological polarisation of the region and the renewed interest in placing 
political actors in top-level diplomatic posts (El Pais, 2021). This interpreta- 
tion is evidenced by the inordinate effort required from the Chilean candidacy 
(Infobae, 2022) to obtain a post that used to be appointed with broad consensus, 
as in the case of his predecessors, Rebeca Grynspan (2014-2021) and Enrique 
Iglesias (2005-2014). 


Current challenges and possibilities of Spanish foreign 
policy towards Latin America 


More recently, President Pedro Sanchez’s arrival at the Moncloa in June 2018 
following a vote of no confidence in President Rajoy brought about substantial 
changes in Spain’s approach to foreign policy. Spain’s foreign policy (Carnero 
& Martin, 2011) exhibits the same presidentialist trait in its design, elaboration 
and execution that can be observed in Latin America (Danese, 2017). In addition 
to the major challenges of managing the Covid-19 pandemic and the Russian 
invasion of Ukraine, the most notable accomplishment over the course of San- 
chez's two governments (2018-), was recalibrating the compass of Spanish for- 
eign policy, aspiring to return to the multilateralism that was once a hallmark of 
the Zapatero government. With this in mind, the Foreign Action Strategy 2021- 
2024 (FAS), approved on 27 April 2021, sets out the four main lines of action: 


I. The promotion of human rights, democracy, security, feminism and diversity as a ref- 
erence point for Spain's action in the world; II. The resolute promotion of a new global 
socio-economic model, based on the principles of integration, justice and equity; III. 
The firm defence of a more sustainable, habitable and green planet; IV. Activism in 
improving global governance through the promotion of greater regional integration and 
a renewed and strengthened multilateralism. (FAS, 27 April 2021) 


In summary, the FAS proposes two possible responses (centrifugal and dis- 
uniting, or centripetal and inclusive), in addition to a holistic and compre- 
hensive diagnosis of the current international scenario based on four fractures 
(socio-economic, ecological and environmental, technological, and political and 
governance). Seeking to put these principles into practice, the foreign minister 
herself, Arancha Gonzalez Laya (2021), structured Spain’s international projec- 
tion priorities into four points: (i) defending multilateralism and international 
cooperation against unilateralism or nationalism; (ii) deepening European in- 
tegration; (iii) promoting bilateral relations with specific regions of the world 
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(the Estrategia Foco África [Africa Focus Strategy]), strengthening relations with 
Latin America and promoting the EU’s Southern Neighbourhood with countries 
on the other side of the Mediterranean); and (iv) committing to modernising de- 
velopment cooperation. Links with Latin America regained a pre-eminent role 
in this scenario, not only in the economic-business sphere (which they did), but 
also in the political-cultural sphere. 

Finally, in the case of Spain, in addition to the commitment to “reformed 
and strengthened multilateralism,’ another factor that contributed to the current 
aspiration to Europeanise Spanish relations with Latin America through Brus- 
sels was Josep Borrell’s, former foreign minister in Sanchez’s first cabinet, ap- 
pointment as the new EU High Representative for Foreign Affairs and Security 
Policy in December 2019. His firm commitment to Latin America has amplified 
Spanish diplomacy’s calls for Europe to redefine relations with Latin America, 
particularly in the context of the war on Europe’s eastern flank and the need to 
unite partners for the “strategic autonomy” advocated by the EU in its recent 
document A Strategic Compass for the EU (2022). 


Conclusions and room for redefinition 


We now find ourselves in a sui generis scenario that demands a multi-faceted 
analysis. In light of this, the present article concludes by offering some reflections 
on the possibility of redefining relations between Spain - and therefore the EU - 
and Latin America via analysis of systemic, regional and conjunctural factors. 

At the systemic level, both actors, Spain and Latin America, simultane- 
ously face many of the structural challenges common in the international con- 
text: from the crisis of globalisation, with its consequent growing socio-political 
disaffection and the depletion of environmental resources (Sanahuja, 2018), to 
the health crisis and the acceleration of pre-existing trends, exacerbated by the 
Covid-19 pandemic (Haass, 2020; Rodrik, 2020). These systemic challenges are 
also framed by a perceived change of era (rather than an era of change), in which 
geopolitical tensions between China and the US are redefining not only rela- 
tions between the two countries but also between other actors, while climate 
change, despite the continued postponement of drastic measures to tackle it, is 
becoming increasingly relevant to understanding the major transformations that 
are coming: digital, green and social (Verdes-Montenegro, 2022). 

Secondly, at the regional level, recent years have witnessed a growing mutual 
disinterest. Structural problems have dominated the agenda in Latin America 
(inequalities, reprimarisation of exports, institutional weakness, taxation, etc.), in 
combination with the appearance of new opportunities and challenges: notably, 
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Chinas arrival in the region in the form of huge investments. Not only has China 
become the largest trading partner for the majority of Latin American countries, 
but it is now also a strategic political ally for many countries in the region, as 
demonstrated by the soft power exercised through “vaccine diplomacy” (Lee, 
2021) and the diplomatic bid to side with China over Taiwan (BBC, 2021). 

Reciprocally, from the Spanish side, and by extension, from the European 
side, we have witnessed several years of marked self-absorption in which Spain, 
far from projecting itself outwards as in the past, has prioritised domestic con- 
cerns in the face of three crises (Caballero, 2019b): the economic and euro crisis 
in wake of the international financial crisis of 2008, the refugee and values crisis 
following the war in Syria in 2015, and the political and institutional crisis caused 
by Brexit and the rise of the far right. In short, the increasing irrelevance of Latin 
America (Malamud & Schenoni, 2020) has contributed to a greater disconnec- 
tion that is notably evidenced by the lack of high-level meetings since 2015, that 
is, after the first two EU-CELAC summits were held in Santiago de Chile in 2013 
and in Brussels in 2015. 

However, in terms of more conjunctural factors, certain events currently in 
progress suggest the existence of a kind of window of opportunity for redefining 
these relations. Spain, as a bridge between the EU and Latin America, led by a 
multilateralist government with a strong Latin Americanist focus, is seeking to 
promote and capitalise on Europe’s turn towards Latin America. The fact that 
Spain will hold the European presidency in the second half of 2023, at the same 
time as the recently elected President Lula da Silvas Brazil will do the same in 
Mercosur, indicates a firm diplomatic commitment to redirect Euro-Latin Amer- 
ican ties. Additionally, 2023 will be an election year in Spain and, although voters 
do not perceive foreign policy as a pressing issue, foreign policy could maximise 
political capital for a leader seeking international prestige and credibility as a 
presidential candidate in the run-up to a general election. In this scenario, Brus- 
sels will be the venue for a top-level summit between the EU and Latin America 
in July 2023, where Spain could, as in the past, regionalise its particular under- 
standing of Latin America and instil this vision in its European partners. In fact, 
this would in itself constitute a kind of redefinition of the mutual disinterest that 
has characterised these relationships in the recent past. 

Finally, and as if the factors mentioned above were not enough, the current 
conflict between Russia and Ukraine, with Spain’s (and Europes) resolute sup- 
port for Ukrainian interests, has altered the geopolitical landscape. Although the 
2016 EU Global Strategy (Sanahuja, 2021: 110) and the aforementioned Strategic 
Compass report reserved a marginal place for Latin America among the EU’s 
priorities, it is more vital than ever for the EU to recruit partners and allies that 
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respect international legality. On the one hand, this Spanish and European bid 
is intended to isolate Russia, to minimise the number of allies it can muster sup- 
porters for its expansionist activities; on the other hand, meanwhile, Spain and 
Europe’ intention is to coordinate with Latin American countries with which 
it shares similar values and ideas, to allow it to have a voice in decision-making 
processes in multilateral forums that could become increasingly polarised by 
tensions between the US and China. Evidence of this was the signing of the EU- 
Mercosur agreement in June 2019 when the agreement was unexpectedly pre- 
sented (although the final agreed text was never made public) in purely symbolic 
terms, projecting an image of a firm commitment to multilateralism and inter- 
regional dialogue when protectionist tensions between China and the US were 
rising and nationalist discourses were being promoted by Donald Trump and Xi 
Jinping, among others. 

In summary, although in the short term, Spain’s (and the EU’s) strategic and 
economic interests do not correspond perfectly with those of Latin America, 
especially given Latin America’s growing dependence on China, in the medium 
term there is no doubt about the potential for convergence between societies 
with shared values. Given this still-evolving outlook, Spanish diplomacy must 
certainly reorient its foreign policy towards Latin America, shedding its past pa- 
ternalism and recognising that, in the current context, Latin America is more 
important to Spain than the other way around. This is true not only in terms of 
investment and economic relations but also because of the global importance 
of the Spanish language, with the 450 million Latin American speakers far out- 
weighing the 47 million in Spain, but mainly because if Spain has anything to 
say on the global stage and in the highest echelons of international diplomacy, it 
owes this fact to its close ties with Latin America. This is where the potential, and 
the need, for Spain to redefine its current foreign policy towards Latin America 
resides. 
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Carmen Fonseca 


The Portuguese Foreign Policy Towards 
Latin America: 
A Yo-Yo Approach! 


While it is common to assume that Portugal is a strategic player and a connecting 
element between Europe and Latin America, is that really the case? What is the 
weight and place of Latin America in Portuguese foreign policy? Does Portuguese 
foreign policy encompass a comprehensive and sustained strategy for the region? 
How does Portugal's relationship with Latin America fit in with the framework 
of its European orientation? Does Portugal maintain in Latin America a parallel 
or a complementary dialogue regarding the one pursued by the EU? 

With these questions as its point of departure, this chapter sets out to analyse 
Portuguese foreign policy towards Latin America in the 21st century, exploring 
the connection between the discourse of the various governments and the 
strategy undertaken. This analysis will help understand and explain the place oc- 
cupied by Latin America in Portuguese foreign policy, ascertaining whether Por- 
tuguese diplomacy has exerted pressure on the European agenda and managed 
to distance itself from Spain in the handling of Latin American affairs within 
Europe. 


The foreign policy’s axes of the democratic Portugal 


Portuguese democratisation will be 50 years old in 2024. In the field of foreign 
policy, it has been 50 years since Portugal has seen any significant changes, after 
shifting its central axis to Europe and joining the European Economic Commu- 
nities (EEC) in 1986, without, however, relinquishing its “Atlantic vocation”. 

At the same time, and progressively, there has been, on the one hand, an ad- 
justment of some guidelines for external action, namely in relations with Africa, 
which began to unfold in a different framework, and with the Ibero-American 
axis, in which relations have adapted and expanded, in the face of the demands 
imposed by democratisation. On the other, some innovations also took place, 
notably economic diplomacy and cultural diplomacy (with a focus on the 


1 This work was partially funded by the FCT (Ref* UIDB/04627/2020, IPRI-NOVA). 
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Portuguese language), a trend which in Latin America was gaining ground later, 
mainly through Brazil. As Teixeira points out, by 1976 “Portugal then under- 
takes its full status as a Western country, at once European and Atlantic” and 
the two areas are perceived as complementary and no longer as contradictory 
(Teixeira, 2010: 54). 

Portuguese democratisation in 1974 also marked a relaxation of the relation- 
ship with Brazil, which was normalised after the end of the African decolon- 
isation processes and the stabilisation of the Portuguese political institutions. 
This normalisation was stressed with the visit of the President of the Republic, 
Ramalho Eanes, to Brazil in 1978. 

Until 1985, Portugal's external interests were simultaneously focused on Af- 
rica and on Europe. In Africa, in view of the need to settle disputes which were 
pending due to the decolonisation process, and whose resolution was an es- 
sential requirement for the acceptance of the application to join the European 
Communities. In Europe, it was understood as the mechanism that could make 
democratic consolidation possible, contributing to the development of Portugal 
and enabling its international insertion. 

In the Latin American context, given that Portugal was largely committed 
to the EEC adhesion process, Brazil’s presence in Portuguese foreign policy 
was limited to the official rhetoric, on the one hand, and to the attempt to raise 
awareness in the European agenda for relations with Brazil, in particular (Car- 
valho, 2016: 347), and, with Latin America in general. 

Likewise, Portugal was finding support in Spain, but also experiencing diffi- 
culty in differentiating itself from its neighbour, which was at the same stage as 
Portugal with regard to the definition of its international identity, the integration 
into the European Communities and the monetisation of the relationship with 
Latin America. 

Under the leadership of Prime Minister Felipe Gonzalez, Spain started to de- 
sign its rapprochement with Latin America, which was also reflected at the Euro- 
pean level. The Portuguese and Spanish membership to the EEC, which occurred 
at the same time, included a “Joint Declaration of intent on the development 
and intensification of relations with the countries of Latin America” demon- 
strating the importance awarded to Latin American countries. That adhesion 
was a turning point allowing that “Latin America had been declared a ‘region of 
economic priority’ for Europe” (Couffignal, 2013: 101). 

Since democratisation and joining the European Communities, the evolution 
of Portugal’s relationship with Spain was grounded in the notion that “we must 
be where Spain is, otherwise Madrid will ‘represent’ Lisbon and the differenti- 
ated image in the eyes of the world will fade’, as the then Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs, Luis Amado, summed it up (2005: 214). This narrative rendered even 
more pressing the need for Portugal to define its element of differentiation vis-a- 
vis Spain and within the European Union. 

In 1991, Portugal became the only European country to have high-level sum- 
mits with Brazil, as well as concluding the General Agreement on Cooperation, 
which allowed the establishment of a new dynamic in the relationship. In that 
year, the Ibero-American Summits were launched, in which Portugal together 
with Spain shared a common forum with the entire region. In practical terms, 
the results attained were limited (Cruz, 2021). 

Portugal has sought to differentiate itself in the EU, especially regarding Spain, 
through its links to Portuguese-speaking countries, in which only Brazil is in- 
cluded in the whole of Latin America. At the same time, in the European frame- 
work, the projection of the Portuguese-Brazilian relationship has gone beyond 
the Lusophone dimension, bearing in mind Brazil’s international protagonism in 
the early 21st century. 


Latin America in Portuguese foreign policy (2000-2021): 
Words and deeds 


Guterres and the “Brazilian option” 


Regarding Portugal's relationship with Latin America, the 20th century closed 
with the marks of economic diplomacy and the “Brazilian option’, put into 
practice by the government of Prime Minister Antonio Guterres. This strategy 
guided Portuguese trade and investments, preferably to Brazil, but reaching also 
other countries in the region. The magnitude of the figures made this the golden 
decade of Portuguese-Brazilian relations. In 1997, 1998 and 2000, Brazil stood 
out as the main target for Portuguese investment (AICEP, 2009). Comparatively, 
trade has always been less important, and although its weight has increased, it 
has not been possible to achieve high figures or outdo the main partners located 
in the European Union, with Spain in the lead. 

Upon entering the new century, Guterress second government intended to 
carry forward the programme underway (Portugal, 1999), which, however, was 
losing steam. Still, it was possible to breathe new life, politically speaking, into 
the relationship with Brazil through the joint organisation of the celebrations of 
the 500th anniversary of Portugal's arrival in Brazil, holding meetings and ofh- 
cial visits by Brazilian and Portuguese authorities on each side of the Atlantic. To 
the traditional narrative of friendship and fraternal bonds, economic data were 
added (Sampaio, 2000). If the symbolic as well as the practical dimensions of 
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official visits are considered, it is worth noting that during this period, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic,” Jorge Sampaio, visited Brazil, Panama and Peru (all within 
the framework of the Ibero-American Summits), and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Jaime Gama, only visited Brazil once to prepare the Portuguese-Brazilian 
Summit. 


Barroso and Santana Lopes: Spain or Brazil? 


Duráo Barrosos election in 2002 changed Guterress formula. It did not dispense 
the relationship with Brazil and Latin America, but it favoured Spain (Portugal, 
2002), as illustrated by some international trips which still considered some 
Latin American countries. 

At the VI Portuguese-Brazilian Summit in 2002, held in Lisbon, the Portu- 
guese Prime Minister, Barroso, stressed the need for Portugal to diversify its ex- 
ternal investments and strengthen its relationship with Brazil in other areas. The 
Portuguese-Brazilian agenda then began to evolve. The political and economic 
issues were joined by the question of migration, in view of the exponential in- 
crease in Brazilian immigration in Portugal, as well as the cultural dimension. 

Barrosos departure for the European Commission in 2004 placed Pedro San- 
tana Lopes in the political leadership of Portugal. However, this was followed by 
the dissolution of Parliament by President Sampaio and the call for early elec- 
tions. The brief time (from July 2004 to March 2005) in which Santana Lopes 
served as head of government nevertheless left a mark on the relationship with 
Brazil, when he chose it as the destination of his first official visit abroad. 

Until that moment, Jose Maria Aznar was in charge of the Spanish govern- 
ment. Despite the emergence of the idea of the EU-LAC summits in the late 1990s 
in collaboration with France and Brazil and the creation of an Ibero-American 


2 Portuguese Foreign Policy is a responsibility of the Prime Minister and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Despite the constitutional prerogatives that attribute to the President 
of the Republic the power to appoint Portuguese Ambassadors and accept foreign dip- 
lomats, and to ratify international agreements, the President of the Republic represents 
the State, which gives him an important role in what concerns the projection of the 
country. In the foreign policy domain, the participation of the President of the Republic 
has a symbolic meaning but also stresses the weight and place of some Government 
priorities as State priorities as well. 

3 President Jorge Sampaio visited Uruguay, and, with the Prime Minister Barroso, was 
in Bolivia for the Ibero-American summit. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Teresa 
Gouveia, and Barroso also visited Brazil in 2004 for of the preparation and holding of 
the VII Portuguese-Brazilian Summit. 
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General Secretariat (SEGIB) in 2003, during the Aznar government, Spain lost 
prestige in Latin America (Ayuso, 2014). Perhaps the hesitation of Portuguese 
foreign policy towards Brazil and Latin America in that period could find an ex- 
planation in the relative absence of Spain. 


Sócrates: From Spain to Latin America 


The 2005 elections gave an absolute majority to José Sócrates” Socialist Party, 
which would be re-elected in 2009. His government programs reiterated the 
same objectives as those of Portuguese foreign policy, including the need for the 
internationalisation of the Portuguese economy. There is, however, no reference 
to a strategy of rapprochement with Latin America or Brazil, in particular (Por- 
tugal, 2002: 154). Moreover, not only was Spain the destination of his first offi- 
cial visit, but his words highlighted the rapprochement with the neighbouring 
country when he “summarized the priorities of his foreign policy at the begin- 
ning of his first term in three words: “Spain, Spain, Spain” (Gaspar, 2011: 150). 

The global economic and financial crisis that followed, however, required 
some adjustments to be made. Spain, understood as the privileged partner, 
ended up moving down the list of priorities, not least because the effects of the 
economic crisis were taking a toll. The rapprochement that gradually developed 
with Latin America is part of this attempt to diversify partners prompted by the 
context of the crisis that was battering Europe and Portugal. 

Jorge Sampaio’ presidential diplomacy ended with a State visit to Chile and 
another one to Paraguay! in 2005. At that time, Brazil, Mexico and Chile were 
Portugal's main trading partners in Latin America. Socratess Latin American 
tour, besides Brazil, included only Venezuela, with which economic and trade 
relations were strengthened. This economic agenda began to be outlined in 2008 
when the President of Venezuela, Hugo Chávez, visited Lisbon three times, and 
the Portuguese Prime Minister, accompanied by a delegation of economic advi- 
sors, visited Venezuela on one occasion (El Pais, 2018). José Sócrates returned 
to Venezuela in 2010 when 19 cooperation agreements were signed to reinforce 
trade relations between the two countries (Expresso, 2010). The flagship of this 
partnership was the purchase, by Venezuela, of computers manufactured in Por- 
tugal for its primary schools. 


4 A visit to Argentina was cancelled at the request of Néstor Kirchner due to the 
approaching elections. 
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Throughout the six years of socialist administration, two Portuguese-Brazilian 
Summits were held (in 2008 and 2010), along with seven official visits to Brazil 
by the President, the Prime Minister and the Minister of Foreign Affairs. During 
this period, the milestone of the EU policy towards Latin America occurred. 
Under the framework of the Portuguese Presidency of the EU Council in July 
2007, the Strategic Partnership and the EU-Brazil Summits were institution- 
alised (which, until 2011, were held annually, as planned). 

It is worth noting the statements of the Portuguese Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs in the final stages of the second government in 2009, where he highlighted 
the strategic advantage of the relationship with Brazil and the notion that Por- 
tugal might play a central role in the Atlantic (Amado, 2009). In an interview 
given in 2010, the former Minister highlighted the economic dimension of Por- 
tuguese foreign policy, stating that “foreign policy action ought to contribute to 
strengthening the internationalisation of the country’s economy (...) it ought to 
be the top priority of political and diplomatic action” (Amado, 2010). 

Without compromising the relationship with the EU, Portugal diversified its 
partners, particularly in the search for Brazil and Latin America, later afflicted by 
the shockwaves of the crisis. The crisis even had an impact on Portugal’s relations 
with Spain, which experienced its lowest point during this period - between 
2009 and 2011 there were no Portuguese-Spanish Summits, a situation reversed 
with the visit of the Spanish Prime Minister, Mariano Rajoy, to Portugal in 2012 
(even before his customary official visit to France). 

It is important to register this turning point in the external strategy towards 
the end of Socrates's government: if, at the beginning of his first term, Brazil did 
not stand in the foreground, the same cannot be said five years later, with Por- 
tugal presenting a different economic conjuncture. 


Passos Coelho and the management of the economic crisis 


As mentioned above, the economic crisis entailed an adjustment in Portuguese 
foreign policy, but also in domestic policy. Portugal’s bailout by the troika meant 
the resignation of José Sócrates” government and the holding of early elections 
in 2011, from which the right-wing coalition (PSD-CDS) led by Pedro Passos 
Coelho emerged victorious. It is therefore unsurprising that the Prime Minister's 
first official visit was to Germany and that of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Paulo Portas, to China. 

The program of the new Government specified European policy, relations 
with Portuguese-speaking countries and the “loyalty to the Atlantic alliance” as 
the goals of Portuguese foreign policy (Portugal, 2011: 104-105). In the second 
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government of Passos Coelho, the novelty lay in the explicit reference to Latin 
America and Brazil in the programmatic text (Portugal, 2015a: 130). Passos 
Coelhos executive defined its approach to external affairs in very clear terms, 
which was understood as an instrument at the service of the interests and eco- 
nomic needs “for the international prestige” of the country (Portugal, 2015: 104). 
Economic diplomacy with Brazil and other Latin American countries was un- 
derstood as a way to structure Portuguese external strategy. On his first visit to 
Brazil, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Paulo Portas, said that he was “highly fo- 
cused on economic diplomacy. The key is to build excellent economic diplomacy 
and improve Portugal’s image abroad” (Portas, 2011). This view furthermore 
explains Paulo Portas's visits to Colombia and Venezuela shortly after taking up 
office. 

With Passos Coelho, Guterress “Brazilian option” appeared to be gradually 
replaced and extended to emerging markets, including the Lusophone ones. In 
the government's first eighteen months, five official visits to Brazil were made by 
the Prime Minister or the Minister of Foreign Affairs.° In addition to the (seven) 
official visits to Brazil, between 2011 and 2015 Portuguese foreign affairs author- 
ities travelled to Colombia (three times), Venezuela, Peru, Paraguay, Panama and 
Mexico.* In 2013, the Venezuelan President, Nicolás Maduro, was received by 
Passos Coelho and several agreements were signed. At that moment, Venezuela 
was the main destination for Portuguese exports in the region. With Mexico, 
the Portugal-Mexico High-level Economic Dialogue was also established, which 
began in 2014 when the Vice-Prime Minister, Paulo Portas, visited the country. 
During the Ibero-American summit in Mexico, both Passos Coelho and the Por- 
tuguese President, Cavaco Silva, placed Latin America as a priority for Portu- 
guese foreign policy (Observador, 2014). 

If the economic crisis had occasioned an economic rapprochement with Latin 
America, it meant, on the other hand, a detachment from Spain since, during 
this period, “the Iberian alliance no longer existed” (Gaspar, 2011: 160). The 
Spanish-Portuguese Summits were also put on hold between 2009 and 2011, 
being resumed in 2012 after Rajoy visited Portugal. Once again, a strategic mis- 
match between Portugal and Spain was shown. 


5 Minister of Foreign Affairs’ first official visit during the second term was made to Brazil. 
6 The visits to Paraguay, Panama and Mexico were made in the framework of the Ibero- 
American summits of 2011, 2013 and 2014, respectively. 
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Costa: What place for Latin America? 


In 2015, in early elections, the Socialist Party returned to the government, led 
by Prime Minister, António Costa. The Government Program prioritised the re- 
habilitation of Portugal’s image in the world, and, in addition to the European 
framework, the promotion of the Portuguese language and Lusophone citizen- 
ship would be the tools employed to achieve this goal (Portugal, 2015b: 246). 
The national identity was defined as “first and foremost, European, Lusophone, 
Ibero-American and Atlantic” (Portugal 2015b: 247). 

However, despite this narrative advocating a global Portugal, the action of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was aligned with European priorities. The Por- 
tuguese Minister Augusto Santos Silva rarely referred to Latin America without 
mentioning the importance of the region in the European context, as when he 
said, “we have a clear notion of the strategic importance of the relationship be- 
tween Europe and Latin America - and of the decisive role of Iberian countries 
in this relationship. And that is why participation in CIB [Ibero-American Sum- 
mits] is one of the lines of strength of our foreign policy” (Silva, 2018). 

The second government of Costa, re-elected in 2019, presented a continuation 
of the main lines of the previous one. It highlights the benefits for the Portu- 
guese economy of the EU-Mercosur agreement (Portugal, 2019: 38); however, 
until now, it still awaits ratification by some of the member states, including 
Portugal itself. Perhaps for that reason, the government re-elected in 2022 did 
not mention it (Portugal, 2022). Portugal continues to articulate foreign policy 
with cultural policy, given the emphasis on the promotion of the Portuguese lan- 
guage and culture. Oddly, however, the program of Costas second government, 
which was dismissed in 2021 (but would be in office until 2023), did not include 
any reference whatsoever to the celebrations of the 200th anniversary of Brazil's 
independence. 

Highlights of the official visits to Latin America during Costa’s government 
are President Marcelo Rebelo de Sousas visits to Brazil (four times), Cuba, Co- 
lombia, Argentina and Chile.” The Prime Minister, besides accompanying the 
President on these visits, was also engaged in a parallel work agenda on the two 
visits to Brazil in 2016, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs visited Brazil (twice), 
Venezuela and Argentina (for the inauguration of Alberto Fernandez in 2019). 


7 The visits to Cuba and Colombia were made in the framework of the Ibero-American 
Summit. 
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Despite these official visits, a clear Portugal-Latin America strategy was not de- 
fined, and the results obtained are difficult to identify. 

As presented, even before the crisis triggered by the pandemic, Latin America 
had already lost weight in the relationship with the EU as well as in Portuguese 
foreign policy, although the persistence of a narrative stated the opposite. It is 
worth noting that, given the Venezuelan crisis, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and mainly the Secretary of State for the Portuguese Communities, José Luis 
Carneiro, went to Venezuela several times to follow the Portuguese community. 
Portugal was also part of the International Contact Group on Venezuela with 
other European (Germany, Spain, France, Italy, Portugal, United Kingdom and 
Sweden) and Latin American (Bolivia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, and Uruguay) coun- 
tries. Despite this, and the strong European stance in repudiating Maduro’s gov- 
ernment, it has not been possible to find a way to exert influence on Venezuela’s 
political situation.® 


The Portuguese presidencies of the EU Council 


It is important to look at Portugal’s action upon taking over the Presidency of the 
EU Council in order to realise how Portugal articulates its foreign policy, namely 
its desired role as a privileged partner of the EU in Latin America — with EU 
interests. During the 21st century, the country has held three presidencies - in 
2000, in 2007 and in 2021 - being its first-ever presidency in 1992. 

At that time, the EEC was focused on completing the negotiating process 
that would lead to the Maastricht Treaty. Although some authors consider that 
Portugal did not pay due attention to Portuguese priorities in Africa and Latin 
America and that external relations were an imposition of the European agenda 
(Hermenegildo, 2014), the truth is that, during the first Portuguese presidency, 
the initiatives developed presented Portugal as a valid interlocutor with the Latin 
American region - it established the Framework Agreement for Cooperation 
between the EEC and Brazil, the I ministerial meeting EEC-Mercosur, and the 
ministerial meetings with the Rio Group and the Euro-Latin-American Forum. 
The existing network of agreements with the Andean Pact and Paraguay was also 
renewed, and a political statement was issued at the San José Group meeting re- 
garding the political instability in Central America.? 


8 In March 2021, the EU Ambassador to Venezuela, the Portuguese Isabel Brilhante 
Pedrosa, was considered persona non grata and expelled from the country. 

9 Created in 1984, the San José Group is one of the main cooperation tools between the 
European Union and Latin America. 
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Portugal took over the Presidency again in 2000 in a quite different Portu- 
guese and European context. It is a matter of consensus that national policies 
were adapted to the circumstances of the European project and reconciled it with 
its national interests (Magone, 2015; Ferreira-Pereira, 2008; Teixeira, 2014). At 
the time, Germany paid special attention to the Latin American region (Trueb, 
2013: 83), and perhaps that is why Portugal chose to focus on Africa and India. 
Latin America was not fully off the agenda of the Portuguese presidency; minis- 
terial meetings were held with the Rio Group, Mercosur, San José Group and the 
Andean Community. 

Contrary to some European views (Kietz and Perthes, 2008) that perceived 
the European strategy should be oriented towards the conclusion of the Agree- 
ment with Mercosur instead of the bilateral rapprochement with Brazil, Portugal 
hosted the first bilateral summit between the EU and Brazil. The 2007 Presidency 
left a deeper, or at least symbolic, mark on the relationship with the region by 
establishing the EU-Brazil strategic partnership and launching the High-Level 
Summits with Brazil. Although the Portuguese agenda is deemed to have been 
“at some extent, dependent on the results of the German Presidency as well as 
the initiatives of the Commission” (Hermenegildo, 2014: 310), it was an active 
presidency in the external field, as well as, in institutional terms, it culminated 
with the signing of the Treaty of Lisbon. 

Although during this period Brazil was not clearly defined as a priority of 
Portuguese foreign policy, as mentioned above, the Portuguese presidency seized 
the occasion to validate the importance of Portuguese-Brazilian relations. Por- 
tugal, perhaps against the expectations of a part of the Brazilian elites, managed 
to play a significant role within the EU, by and large advantageous to Brazil. 

During the two previous decades, Brazil had favoured relations with major 
European powers such as Germany and approached Spain, but the holding of 
the first EU-Brazil Summit during the Portuguese Presidency of the EU Council 
was important to demonstrate Portugal’s political credibility in the relationship 
between Brazil and the EU (as had been the case in 2000, with the EU-India 
Summit) (Fonseca, 2008). 

The Portuguese Presidency of 2021 was radically different. In the face of a 
cascade of international events, from the outset of the Covid-19 pandemic to the 
US-China tension, external action was not the EU’s top priority. Consequently, 
Latin America was also somewhat absent from this Presidency, even though the 
Portuguese official speech emphasised “historical, cultural and political prox- 
imity” with Latin America (Silva, 2021b) and on trade relations with Mexico 
or Mercosur (Silva, 2021a). The program of the three presidencies (Germany, 
Portugal and Slovenia) for the period 2020-2021, also pointed to the need to 
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“strengthen EU’s political partnership with Latin America and the Caribbean” 
(European Council, 2020: 27). Despite this, the Portuguese presidency was un- 
able to relaunch the European agenda for Latin America (the agreement with 
Mercosur is still a quite long way from finalisation and the last EU-Brazil summit 
was held in 2014). 

Indeed, while one may note the initiative by Federica Mogherini to de- 
liver, in 2019, a communication to the Council and Parliament on “EU, Latin 
America: common future”; strong positions on sensitive issues, such as Cuba 
and Venezuela; the existence of a structured political dialogue; an intense atten- 
tion from Germany to the region (Gardini, 2021) as well as some regularity on 
the EU-CELAC Summits, paradoxically, “the EU is losing appeal in the conti- 
nent” (Gardini, 2021: 40), and the EU-Brazil strategic partnership is not working 
(Saraiva, 2019). 

The interpretation of the political authorities was also in line with this view. 
Josep Borrell’s statements shortly after taking over as High Representative of the 
EU for Foreign Affairs and Security Policy, titled “The other transatlantic rela- 
tionship’, acknowledged that “the attention awarded to the LAC region is not 
proportional to its importance” (Borrell, 2020, p. 3). The understanding of the 
Portuguese diplomacy was also similar. The Minister of Foreign Affairs stated 
that “the political dialogue between Europe and Latin America is loose, to not 
say that it is almost inexistent. Relationships (...) are stopped” (Silva, 2020: 197). 
The crises and challenges - social, migratory, economic and political, with the 
proliferation of extremisms - faced by the EU in recent times may partly account 
for the inability of the EU to become, as it succeeded in doing before, a model to 
follow in Latin America. 


Portugal and Latin America: Diplomacy, economy and 
culture as needed 


It is when economic diplomacy emerges on the Portuguese foreign policy agenda 
that Latin America jumps to the list of priorities. There is not, however, a Por- 
tuguese strategy for the region. Its role and place on the Portuguese agenda are 
neither straightforward nor constant, nor do they always have the same intensity. 

Latin America has never been the priority of Portuguese foreign policy, even 
if at times that is the official narrative. And even when it is on the list of priorities 
(or fields of action) of Portugal’s external action, it lacks a medium or long-term 
guiding strategy. 

This place held by Latin America in Portuguese foreign policy derives 
(and oscillates) from its Atlantic dimension, which views Latin America as an 
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extension of its foreign policy priorities and its European sensitive axis; and of its 
European (and continental) dimension, which drives the Portuguese agenda to 
adhere to the European agenda for external action. In recent years, this has been 
a persistent trend. Of course, these oscillations are not only due to ideological or 
partisan reasons but also to conjunctural reasons. 

Between 1999 and 2002 Guterres sought to reconcile the opening of the Bra- 
zilian economy with economic growth and the expansion of the Portuguese busi- 
ness fabric, which benefited from European economic integration. Between 2011 
and 2015, in the midst of the economic crisis, the government of Passos Coelho 
had the chief task of managing the troika rescue, and the Deputy Prime Minister 
revived economic diplomacy and defined Brazil and the core economies of Latin 
America as targets for Portugal’s external action. 

Barrosos government, between 2002 and 2004, as well as Socrates's, from 
2005 to 2011, did not attach the same importance to the relationship with Latin 
America or Brazil, and, instead, invested in the relationship with Spain. How- 
ever, during Socrates's government, after the economic crisis broke out, there was 
a timid exercise in economic diplomacy. In this period, a greater deal of atten- 
tion was paid to the relationship with Brazil and an articulation between foreign 
policy and cultural policy for the promotion of the Portuguese language began 
to be sketched. At the same time, the Portuguese mark in the institutionalisation 
of the EU-Brazil Partnership is possibly the best outcome for the maintenance of 
the Luso-Brazilian alliance. For António Costa's government (2015-2021), nei- 
ther Latin America nor Brazil was a priority. Portuguese foreign policy has been 
an extension of European foreign action, added to the centrality of the promo- 
tion of the Portuguese language. The decline experienced by Latin American 
economies since 2015, the political and social crises in Latin America, topped by 
the emergence of far-right populist leaders, have pushed the region away from 
the radars of Portuguese foreign policy. 

The cornerstone of Portuguese foreign policy in the last decade lies in the 
promotion of the Portuguese language - Portugal's differentiating element in the 
European Union. 

The Portuguese presidencies are a reflection of the internal conjuncture in 
Portuguese foreign policy, which also coincides with its Europeanisation. The 
main extra-European theme that has been asserting itself throughout the 21st 
century is the Portuguese language and its potential benefits for Portugal's global 
image. In this context, Brazil stands out more due to its status as a Portuguese- 
speaking than as a Latin American country. Its position in that geographical 
space is in any case seen as an added value since it makes it possible for each 
continent to have a Portuguese-speaking country. 
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However, Portugal-Brazil relations themselves have been stagnant. Naturally, 
the historical foundations of the Portuguese-Brazilian relation dispense, to some 
extent, political action. However, this trend shrinks the possibilities to achieve 
concrete and long-term results. In the year marking the 200th anniversary of 
Brazil’s independence, what stands out is a lack of political harmony between the 
two sides of the Atlantic. 

Today, as in the past, Latin America has a marginal place in Portuguese for- 
eign policy. Throughout the 21st century, the relationship has been character- 
ised by moments of oscillation, in which Portugal reaches out and pulls away 
according to its interests, government perceptions and internal and European 
conjunctures. 
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Relations Between Germany and Latin 
America Through Energy Partnerships 


Introduction 


Although historically Germany and the European Union (EU) have described 
Latin America and the Caribbean (LAC) as “natural partners”, there has been 
a growing estrangement in relations in recent years (Maihold, 2021: 1). The 
High Representative for Common Foreign and Security Policy, Josep Borrell, 
has himself pointed out the need to reconfigure EU-LAC relations on numerous 
occasions, even going as far as declaring that “The European Union must give 
more weight in its external relations to Latin America, as partners in the multi- 
lateral system and as a trade and investment destination. [...] We share values 
and institutions” (Borrell, 2021). This responds, on the one hand, to the polit- 
ical restructuring processes that many countries in the region are undergoing, 
and on the other hand, to the presence of China as a new actor in this part of 
the American continent. This has resulted in pressure on the relations between 
Germany-EU and LAC, especially because other regions of the world have be- 
come more attractive for German business and politics (Esch & Maihold, 2019; 
Maihold, 2021). 

Therefore, if Latin America does not represent a priority for German for- 
eign policy, how can Germany become a relevant actor in the reconfiguration of 
interregional relations? 

Within this reconfiguration, Germany plays a central role due to its great ec- 
onomic weight within the EU, its international commitment to the promotion of 
renewable energies, and the fight against climate change. In the present times, in 
which the international order is under increasing pressure, international com- 
mitments to environmental protection call for global governance with a focus 
on energy transition. This is where Germany can play a much more important 
role in the European partnership with Latin America; nonetheless, it needs clear 
ideas about the role it intends to play in the region and in the partnership with it 
(Esch & Maihold, 2019: 117). 

Germany is a large, industrialised country with high global recognition for 
“green energy”. Despite this, its economy is highly dependent on fossil fuels. In 
terms of promoting renewable energy and energy efficiency through international 
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cooperation, the country has a strong history as the world's second-largest sup- 
plier of this material (Róhrkasten et al., 2018). This has made it a key player in 
the area of foreign energy policy. To win imitators for this approach, Germany is 
pursuing a “soft power” strategy, where Energy Partnerships (EPs) are the central 
instrument of this foreign energy policy (Quitzow  Thielges, 2020). LAC has 
some of the most dynamic renewable energy markets and could become a rele- 
vant player on a global scale (Maihold, 2021). This has been identified by Ger- 
many, which has established bilateral EPs with Brazil, Mexico, and Chile. 

This chapter analyses the development of German energy partnerships in LAC 
and addresses the question of how Germany can strengthen its bilateral relations 
with LAC countries through its foreign energy policy. This chapter argues that 
Germany can become a relevant actor in the reconfiguration of inter-regional re- 
lations through its role as a norm-setter in the international energy system. The 
chapter will also analyse why, despite Germany's positive image of the energy 
transition at the international level, which is used in high-level political dialogue 
in the framework of EPs, obstacles are being encountered in bilateral relations. 

In theoretical terms, research is based on a norm-constructive perspective, 
arguing that states must be mindful of local circumstances. Accordingly, A. 
Acharya proposes a dynamic explanation of the discussion of the norm, whereby 
local actors reconstruct foreign norms intending to make them fit the identi- 
ties and cognitive backgrounds of the actors. For this purpose, I will focus on 
norm takers, thus avoiding that universal norms prevail over local norms and 
vice versa (Acharya, 2004). To achieve this goal, I will conduct a study of bilat- 
eral relations between Germany and Brazil-Mexico-Chile, specifically in EPs, to 
emphasise the possible discordance generated in terms of climate change and 
renewable energy development in these three countries. 

The chapter is structured as follows. First, I will conduct a theoretical re- 
view related to the norm diffusion approach in International Relations (IR) 
theory, with special emphasis on what Acharya defines as “norm subsidiarity” 
(Acharya, 2011), in order to have a conceptual framework that allows me to ex- 
plain the case studies under a norm-beneficiary-entrepreneur approach. Sec- 
ondly, I will develop the case studies of the Germany-Brazil, Germany-Mexico, 
and Germany-Chile Energy Partnerships with a focus on the localisation of the 
norm in a domestic context. Finally, in the concluding section, the possibilities 
for improving bilateral relations between Germany and LAC within the frame- 
work of the EP will be indicated. 
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Theoretical framework 


The constructivist approach in International Relations theory argues that inter- 
national reality is constructed through social interactions and intersubjectivities 
of repeated behaviors. The process of socialisation is a collective process and has 
been studied through the diffusion and internalisation of norms. Special em- 
phasis is placed on the role of ideational factors such as social norms, ideals, and 
values in foreign policy making (Stevenson, 2013). 

A state’s interests are defined in the context of given norms and understanding 
of what is appropriate. Such a normative context influences rational behaviour. 
According to Cox (1981: 130), institutions can balance and perpetuate a partic- 
ular world order by encouraging the adoption of ideas consistent with certain 
power relations. Norms influence the creation of identities, which play a funda- 
mental role in society. Considering the relationship between norms and (state) 
identity, norms can influence what states want to do and what they actually do 
(Checkel, 1998). 

We identify two relevant concepts of the socialisation process: individuals 
belonging to social groups and norms. On the one hand, identity refers to the 
belonging of individuals to social groups in a given territorial space that delimits 
what characterises it and what differentiates it from other groups. A country’s 
foreign policy itself is constituted through these national ideas, so that collective 
ideas thus define the space of possible foreign policy actions (Risse, 2007). On 
the other hand, norms set standards for the appropriate behaviour of actors with 
a given identity (Katzenstein, 1996). 

The process of norm diffusion from the international to the domestic sphere 
is not a linear process, but a dynamic and unpredictable one (Stevenson, 2013). 
The supposedly passive recipients (beneficiaries) of local norms may turn against 
external norms, as they fear that these new norms will undermine existing local 
practices, which the norm entrepreneurs consider desirable in local contexts 
(Acharya, 2004, 2011). 

How a norm is adopted into local (normative) structures and how local ac- 
tors reframe its original meaning in the process and how the elaboration of a 
counter-norm will come about if autonomy is endangered is what is referred to 
as norm subsidiarity (Acharya, 2011). The process of normative adjustment of 
localisation is identified as “the active construction, through discourse, framing, 
grafting, and cultural selection, of foreign ideas by local actors, resulting in the 
development of a meaningful congruence between international norms and 
local beliefs and practices” (Acharya, 2012: 201). 
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It is therefore important to consider how the process of localisation of a norm 
in the transnational context manifests itself: 


1. Local Resistance: As no new instruments are created, the model remains 
(practically) unchanged; 

2. Norm Localisation: The external norm reaches internal consensus and 
institutionalisation; 

3. Norm displacement: This occurs when a foreign norm seeks to replace a local 
norm whose moral or functional adequacy claim has already been ques- 
tioned from within. 


This is why, “norm diffusion in world politics are not simply about whether and 
how ideas matter, but also which and whose ideas matter” (Acharya, 2004). 

For the purpose of this research, the processes through which normative 
values and causal beliefs are institutionalised as a result of a process of norm 
localisation allow us to rethink bilateral relations between Germany and Brazil- 
Mexico-Chile within the framework of energy partnerships. Bearing in mind 
that, although one of the most enduring characteristics of the ‘German identity 
is the promotion of international regulatory frameworks, its foreign policy is 
value-oriented, but guided by economic interests (Solera, 2012). 


An opportunity for German foreign energy policy in 
the region 


Latin America is home to some of the world’s most dynamic renewable energy 
markets, with more than a quarter of its energy coming from renewable sources. 
Despite these very positive developments, aspects such as energy security, a solid 
democratic framework, anda stable rule of law are fundamental prerequisites for 
the expansion of renewable energies (IRENA, 2019; Huber, 2016). 

For Germany, an industrial and technological nation with the highest pri- 
mary energy consumption in the EU, the struggle for a reliable and permanent 
energy supply is becoming increasingly important in terms of foreign policy and 
security. Therefore, two challenges stand out for the EU to address: (1) To coop- 
erate regionally and globally in the future in order to ensure sustainable energy 
policy. (2) To actively promote the energy transition from fossil fuels to renew- 
able energies (Auswártiges Amt, 2022). In this area, Germany is internationally 
recognised for its “Ernergiewende”, being among the first countries to implement 
the use of new renewable energies, as well as for energy efficiency and the fight 
against climate change through international cooperation. 
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This is where Germany has identified LAC as a strategic partner in the pro- 
motion of renewable energy and environmental protection. Until a decade ago, 
however, the security of energy supply in Germany had rested in the hands of 
private energy companies, whose business strategy is characterised by a profit- 
driven orientation. This had been in line with the energy strategy of the Fed- 
eral Ministry of Economics and Energy (Bundesministerium fiir Wirtschaft und 
Energie - BMWi),! which maintained an apolitical approach, categorising energy 
resources exclusively as economic goods. However, Russia’s multiple gas and oil 
supply problems in recent years have led the German government to consider 
the political framework conditions and the conditioning factors of producer and 
supplier countries in its policy (Umbach, 2011). 

Germany is active in the region through various initiatives to promote renew- 
able energies and combat climate change as part of its foreign energy policy. To 
this end, bilateral energy partnerships have been established with Brazil, Mexico, 
and Chile, as well as the multilateral energy dialogue within the G20 with Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, and Mexico. The “Energy Partnerships” are the main instrument 
of German foreign energy policy and are aimed at promoting sustainable energy 
supply in Germany and partner countries in the long term. The German gov- 
ernment describes the EPs as “..the federal governments most important in- 
strument for the continuous exchange of ideas with partner countries around 
the world on energy policy and economic issues, as well as on progress in the 
energy transition” (BMWi, 2017: 4). Through the EPs, special attention is paid 
to the promotion of renewable energies, but the promotion of the private sector 
and investments in the energy sector are also formulated as objectives. This gives 
rise to a political dialogue that aims to support the activities of German compa- 
nies on the ground and to create opportunities and channels of communication 
between companies and ministries “Business to Government” (B2G) (Quitzow, 
Thielges & Helgenberger, 2019). 

Despite this global analysis, aspects such as the protection of human rights 
and the promotion of democratic values in German foreign policy are de- 
fined according to country and context, which in foreign energy policy means 
a prioritisation of German interests - Germany’s foreign energy policy prior- 
itises national interests over other integrative or democratic criteria (Solera, 
2012). Germany’s climate and energy diplomacy needs a new approach. The 


1 This ministry will be renamed Federal Ministry of Economics and Climate Protection 
(Bundesministerium fiir Wirtschaft und Klimaschutz - BMWK) with the new govern- 
ment in 2021. 
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establishment of standards and norms as well as regulatory space should be 
guidelines for Germany's diplomatic toolbox (Dróge & Westphal, 2021). From 
this, the question arises whether Germany is considering the process of localis- 
ing standards through the promotion of environmental regulation. 


Germany and Brazil 


In May 2008, former Chancellor Angela Merkel and former President Lula da 
Silva signed the “Action Plan for the German-Brazilian Strategic Partnership”, in 
which both countries reaffirmed their interest in further intensifying their bilat- 
eral relations at all levels and in various areas. This agreement covers issues such 
as cooperation in multilateral organisations, human rights, trade relations, en- 
ergy cooperation, and climate change, among others (Aktionsplan der deutsch- 
brasilianischen strategischen Partnerschaft, 2008, as cited in Birle, 2013). 

Brazil has stood out as a pioneer in the field of the energy transition, currently 
having an electricity matrix of 83% from renewable sources, being one of the 
great exponents and players in this matter (Garcia Howell, 2021). In terms of 
the production and use of renewable energies, both countries share synergies. 
This made Brazil the first Latin American country with which Germany formed 
an energy partnership. In 2008, the German-Brazilian EP was signed, with the 
promotion of renewable energies and energy efficiency as priority objectives. 
However, the political dialogue on renewable energies within this partnership 
has stalled mainly due to differences in the criteria and priorities pursued by the 
two sides regarding the expansion of renewable energies. Renewable energies, 
which are more important for Brazil, have been highly controversial in Germany 
(Rohrkasten et al., 2018). 

Ethanol production has been a source of national pride and an opportunity 
for the South American giant to distinguish itself as an international pioneer. 
In this sense, the Brazilian executive stated the benefits of biofuel production 
for sustainable development, emphasising repeatedly the benefits of biofuel pro- 
duction for sustainable development, which would include both environmental 
protection and economic development (Kloss, 2012: 83-87). However, the other 
side of the EP has shown some mistrust. Both German state and non-state ac- 
tors have raised concerns about food and environmental security, suggesting that 
biomass crops for fuel production cause famine. In a country like Brazil, with 
extensive arable land, this analysis is flawed, as it ignores the income poverty 
factor (Róhrkasten & Westphal, 2012; Róhrkasten, 2015). These concerns are not 
shared by the Brazilian side, as stated by the NGO Oxfam Brazil: “although Bra- 
zilian ethanol production is far from perfect and presents several problems of 
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social and environmental sustainability, it is the most favourable biofuel in the 
world in terms of cost and greenhouse gas balance” (O Globo, 2008). 

After a long period of paralysis between 2008 and 2015, in which the German 
government did not allocate any funding to the association, the EP was re- 
launched in 2017. An investment of €2.3 million was registered between 2016 
and 2021 (BMWK, 2022). Nevertheless, with the Brazilian presidency of J. Bol- 
sonaro, the European Partnership and thus the Strategic Partnership between 
Germany and Brazil has been further strained in terms of ecosystem protec- 
tion. The Brazilian government's actions in environmental matters and disagree- 
ments over the administration of resources for forest and biodiversity protection 
projects have led the German Federal Ministry for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (Bundesministerium fiir wirtschaftliche Zusammenarbeit und 
Entwicklung, BMZ) to stop financial support in the amount of €35 million. Fed- 
eral Environment Minister Svenja Schulze noted: “The Brazilian governments 
policy in the Amazon raises doubts as to whether a steady reduction in defor- 
estation rates is still being pursued” (Ismer, 2019). Yet, the controversy is not 
only about protecting the biodiversity of the Amazon but also the indigenous 
populations that inhabit this area. It is estimated that in the period between 2019 
and 2020, at least 163 indigenous people have been killed in the land conflict 
(Flemes & Schloneich, 2020). Contradictorily, at the same time that Germany is 
suppressing funds for environmental protection in Brazil, German companies 
are working with controversial suppliers, which are linked to illegal logging com- 
panies in the country (Amazon Wacht, 2019). 

Civil society plays a transcendental role in the normative context since its 
constructive participation in the creation of joint agendas makes the process of 
localising norms possible. The insertion of a bottom-up dimension is necessary 
for a possible negotiation of relations. It can be concluded that there is a “resist- 
ance” to the foreign norm, as the institutional model of the beneficiary remains 
the same. To overcome these challenges facing the bilateral energy relationship, a 
norm localisation approach would allow both parties to disclose the transforma- 
tional rhetoric and insert new legitimacy into the relationship. Germany could 
help Brazil in the process of regulatory adjustment, according to local standards. 
At the same time, there is also a conflict of interest that interferes with regulatory 
localisation. While Brazil seeks to achieve the targets through ethanol exports, 
Germany limits biofuel imports in its markets through tariff and non-tariff trade 
barriers, even though production is insufficient to achieve the biofuel targets 
(Acosta & Zilla, 2011). 
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Germany and Mexico 


For Germany, Mexico is a key partner for implementing environmentally 
friendly development strategies within the framework of the Paris Climate 
Agreement. This importance is manifested in several aspects. On the one hand, 
the Germany-Mexico EP was established in 2016, through which both countries 
aim to create learning opportunities in the liberalised electricity market, the inte- 
gration of renewable energy sources, and fossil fuel transparency (Deutsche Ge- 
sellschaft fúr Internationale Zusammenarbeit, 2022). On the other hand, Mexico 
is one of the ten largest recipients of German climate finance, the only country 
in the region, along with Brazil, with an investment volume of 19 million euros 
in renewable energy (Deutscher Bundestag, 2020: 1). Mexico's own ambassador 
to Germany, Rogelio Granguillhome Morfin, stated that the most active sectors 
of cooperation between Germany and Mexico are energy and the environment. 
He described the EP between the two countries as perhaps the most ambitious 
cooperation project in the field of energy that Mexico has with any country in 
the world (Granguillhome Morfin & Jiménez Segovia, 2018). 

The Mexican government has actively promoted the creation of wind farms 
in the Oaxaca region under the premise of converting “unproductive land” into 
energy (Terwindt & Schliemann, 2019: 51-56). Germany has taken advantage of 
this fact to create entry points for German companies in this growing sector. This 
has made Mexico the leading LAC destination for German companies in this 
field (Róhrkasten, 2018). However, despite the above, in 2015 a reform toward 
energy transition was implemented by the Mexican executive with legislative 
reform, energy production in the country is still concentrated on the exploita- 
tion of fossil resources such as oil. Data from the Mexican Ministry of Energy 
show that in 2020 only 29.67% of the energy produced came from renewable 
sources (Villavicencio & Millan, 2020; Secretaria de Energia del Gobierno de 
México, 2021). 

While it is true that wind energy has been welcomed, especially because of 
its climate-friendly balance sheet, the way it is being implemented by the Mex- 
ican state, international partners, and the companies involved is problematic for 
several reasons. The vast majority of natural resource exploitation for energy 
purposes has contributed to changes in land use and thus to opposition from 
local communities. This, in turn, leads to a violation of the human rights of en- 
vironmental and land rights defenders, and thus of Convention 169 of the In- 
ternational Labour Organisation (Terwindt & Schliemann, 2019: 51-56). The 
expectations raised by the establishment of wind farms have not been fulfilled. 
On the one hand, there has been a modification of the land, while no benefit 
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has been observed in the local villages, which mostly live from agriculture and 
fishing. On the other, wind farms mainly follow the “self-supply” model of large 
companies (with the financial advantages of using “clean energy”), energy prices 
for ordinary consumers have increased (Terwindt & Schliemann, 2019: 51-56; 
Heydenreich & Paasch, 2017: 87-89). This was also expressed by Andrea Manzo, 
a defender of the territory of the indigenous Zapotec community Union Hi- 
dalgo: “We already have a park in our territory, but the energy does not go to 
our territories, it goes to mining or cement companies. We denounce how they 
privatise the territory and do not want to recognise our territory, which is col- 
lective” (Moro, 2020). In the same vein, the Instituto Tecnológico Autónomo 
de México (ITAM), through its researcher Edgar Ocampo Téllez, indicated 
that: “The costs and implications of this type of project are not being taken into 
account; for example, only 2,000 hours of the 8,760 hours of the year are in op- 
eration” (Rodriguez, 2021). 

The Paris Agreement explicitly states that the contracting parties must respect, 
promote and consider “human rights, the right to health, the rights of indige- 
nous peoples, [...] and the right to development” (United Nations, 2015: 1-2). 
Paradoxically, European companies have been accused of failing to comply with 
human rights protections under the argument that they are promoting energy 
change. This fact was highlighted by Cristina Valdivia, a representative of the 
Ecumenical Peace and Justice Office in Munich, during the Siemens Annual 
General Meeting in 2019, where she said: “In Mexico, indigenous communities 
affected by Siemens Gamesa projects receive incomplete information, [...] com- 
munities are not adequately consulted before projects are approved; the projects 
and the energy generated in the region still do not directly benefit the inhabi- 
tants” (Valdivia, 2019). 

In summary, it can be seen that there is a commitment on both sides to 
combat climate change through the implementation of renewable energies via 
the EP. This normative change is not only led by Germany but also by the bene- 
ficiaries of national standards, in this case, Mexico, who acted as active builders 
of foreign standards. However, this is only partially bottom-up, as it does not 
take into account all the local tensions arising from the implementation of wind 
farms and the human rights violations that this is entailing. We are, therefore, 
in an intermediate category between “local resistance” and “norm localisation, 
noting that the Mexican executive seeks to institutionalise the norm but that civil 
society is nonetheless rejecting the external norm in the terms in which it has 
been implemented. 
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Germany and Chile 


Germany has identified Chile as an important partner in its foreign energy policy 
strategy, highlighting that the Andean country has an excellent geographical lo- 
cation for cooperation in the field of renewable energies (Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fúr Internationale Zusammenarbeit, 2022). For this reason, in April 2019, the 
German-Chilean EP was signed by BMWi and the Chilean Ministry of Energy, 
with the aim of promoting renewable energies and energy efficiency. It should be 
noted that Germany has been advising Chile on energy issues and assisting in the 
consolidation of its energy transition, enabling Chile to become the first country 
in the region with a national Green Hydrogen Strategy (Smink, 2022). 

Within the framework of this Partnership, the objectives of improving bilat- 
eral dialogue and cooperation in the energy sector are pursued. To this end, the 
development and improvement of energy infrastructures and the promotion 
of modern energy efficiency are pursued. At the same time, the creation of an 
appropriate market environment for an increasing role of private sector activ- 
ities is recognised, along with a strong public-private partnership framework 
(BMWi, 2019). 

Within the EP, Germany’s first green hydrogen project in Chile was presented 
in 2020 under the name “Haru Oni”. With initial funding of about 48 million 
€, of which 8.23 million € came from the BMWi as part of the German Na- 
tional Hydrogen Strategy and the rest from corporate funding from the energy 
companies HIF, AME, and ENAP from Chile, ENEL from Italy, and Siemens 
Energy and Porsche from Germany, the latter with a planned investment of 20 
million € (Heinrich-Boll-Stiftung, 2020). At the presentation of the project, the 
industry minister said: “German companies are world leaders in hydrogen tech- 
nologies. The “Haru Oni’ project is a good example of this. [...]” (BMWi, 2020). 
The plant is located in Punta Arenas and will have a lifetime of 25 years and 
an estimated average production of more than 35 tonnes of green hydrogen in 
2022. However, this project presents a paradox in that the fuel produced will be 
purchased by the Porsche company for use in Germany (Blanco, 2022a, 2022b). 
Chile is the country with the highest per capita energy consumption in the re- 
gion, and at the same time a major importer of energy from external markets, 
with a high dependence on hydropower and external energy sources, mainly oil 
derivatives. Relying on a centralised and privatised energy system (Simsek et 
al., 2019; O’Ryan, Nasirov & Álvarez, 2020). In 2014, a series of energy policies 
and regulations were implemented which, according to former Chilean Energy 
Minister Máximo Pacheco, represented an energy revolution (Pacheco, 2018). 
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Despite this, the so-called Chilean energy transition has not led to a real decrease 
in the share of fossil fuels (Flores-Fernandez, 2020). 

Despite advancing towards an energy transition from an ecological perspec- 
tive with the inclusion of clean energy in the energy matrix, this is not trans- 
lating into a transition in social or political aspects of energy. Decision-making 
remains in the hands of private actors, who, with the blessing of the govern- 
ment, avoid citizen participation (Flores-Fernandez, 2020). Luciano Cuenca, di- 
rector of the Latin American Observatory of Environmental Conflicts (OLCA), 
remarked: “what worries me most is that history is repeating itself, it is an en- 
ergy transition designed in the North without considering all its implications 
that we are once again paying for in the countries of the South” (Boddenberg & 
Birke, 2022). In May 2021, the debate reached the German Parliament, where the 
Green Party (Búndnis 90/Die Grúnen) asked the coalition government (CDU/ 
CSU & SPD) whether possible conflicts of social, ecological, and human rights 
interests in the production of green hydrogen in Chile had been examined. The 
executive's answer was: “Possible conflicts of social, ecological and human rights 
interests about the financed project were considered, with the result that, due to 
the sparsely populated area in the project area, which is mainly used for cattle 
breeding, no detriments are expected” (Deutscher Bundestag, 2021: 10). 

In Chile, an energy transition is materialising, thanks to the incorporation of 
non-conventional renewable energies into the energy matrix, but social and po- 
litical aspects related to energy are overlooked. According to Flores-Fernandez 
(2020: 186): “In this way, energy decisions continue in the hands of private mo- 
nopolistic and oligopolistic actors, who with the permission of the State define 
the location of projects without effective processes of citizen participation be- 
yond the — often testimonial — instances of environmental qualification”. In this 
strategic EP between the two countries, the localisation of regulations has not 
been taken into account. As mentioned above, local actors have not been in- 
volved in the negotiations or the ratification of projects. According to the theory 
addressed, an intermediate position between “local resistance” and “localisation 
of norms” is identified, with a disposition towards the latter dimension emer- 
ging. However, German interests are prevailing in the framework of this alliance. 


Conclusions 


Energy and environmental issues are currently high on the political agenda 
of governments. As a country committed to multilateralism, Germany is pro- 
moting the international energy transition, for which it has opted for closer rela- 
tions with some Latin American countries. 
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In this context, the chapter has discussed how Germany can strengthen its bi- 
lateral relations with Latin American countries through its energy foreign policy. 
The model of the localisation of the norm in the local context has detected some 
mismatches in bilateral relations between countries through the EPs. These can 
be explained by a problem of diffusion of the environmental norm. In the case 
of Brazil, a rejection of the standard was detected, which resulted in a tempo- 
rary stoppage of the EP due to a discrepancy regarding the green energies to be 
promoted. In the case of Mexico and Chile, there is an intermediate category 
between “local resistance” and “norm localisation”, where the executive seeks to 
institutionalise the standard, but encounters the rejection of civil society in the 
terms in which it was proposed. 

Germany may have neglected its relations with the Latin American region 
in trade matters at times. Yet, in energy matters, its presence has been gradually 
increasing. In this sense, the chapter argues in favour of energy partnerships 
that address the normative foundations, going beyond the logic of power and 
national and economic interests. The German government should keep this in 
mind for future energy partnerships. 
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Luis Fernando Beneduzi 


Identity and International Relations: Italian 
Foreign Policy Towards Latin America 


Scholars of History and International Relations have stressed, in Latin America and, 
in particular, in Brazil, the importance of the relationship between ethnic identity 
and foreign policy related to the Italian case (Cervo, 1991; Aledda, 2016; Bertonha, 
1997; Di Santo, 2021; Bevilacqua, De Clementi, Franzina, 2001). Since the first years 
after the Risorgimento, in the second half of the 19th century, Italy had to manage 
an important migratory flow that was mainly directed towards Latin America. The 
highest concentration was achieved in Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay. Thus, the 
first agreements and relations sought to create an institutional framework for this 
movement of people. 

In the early 20th century, Italian political discussion also spoke of “commercial 
colonisation’, trying to exploit the immigrant community for national development 
and, at the same time, justify the national haemorrhaging of labour (Beneduzi, 
2017). In the 1920s and 1930s this process reached a climax, when the Fascist pro- 
ject for Italian communities in Latin America produced an articulated set of actions 
in favour of the diffusion of Italian culture, but in association with political propa- 
ganda and Italian grandeur. 

As Cervo (2011) claims, the Italian contribution to Brazilian national identity, 
through the long historical process based on immigration, is the common capital 
accumulated over time, which makes the bilateral relations between Brazil and Italy 
dynamic. The same argument could be applied to Uruguay or Argentina, whose 
“mark” of Italian presence can be found in their daily life and thinking of themselves 
as a nation (Devoto, 2008; Bresciano, 2003). 

In fact, Amado Cervo - a renowned expert in International History and In- 
ternational Relations - emphasises the cultural characteristics brought by Italian 
immigrants, such as religiosity, the preoccupation with gastronomy, the culture of 
work and savings, the cult of family and entrepreneurship, as part of the construc- 
tion of a Brazilian Italian spirit, in a connection that has produced different types of 
exchanges over time (Cervo, 2011). 
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Franco Cenni,! a renowned Italian Brazilian intellectual (1909-1973), recall- 
ing the visit to Brazil of the President of the Italian Republic, Giovanni Gronchi, 
in 1958, refers to this feeling of closeness of the population celebrating him in 
the streets and the Italian presence that is transversal to Brazilian society (Cenni, 
2003). Among the ministers, governors, mayors, all sons of Italians who met 
Gronchi, Cenni stresses that the strong blood relations that had characterised 
the exchanges between Italy and Brazil, have turned into a new dialogue. In fact, 
he speaks of a new stage, which is not only based on the work of pioneers but also 
on investments in industry, from chemicals and pharmaceuticals to civil con- 
struction and automotive, in renewal and consolidation of common humanist 
values as well. 

Starting from these premises, the aim of this chapter is to think, from a his- 
torical perspective, about the process of building cooperation between Italy and 
Latin America, considering the presence of Italian immigrants and their descen- 
dants in a double perspective. On the one hand, the presence of a community of 
Italian descendants in Brazil has facilitated bilateral relations; has created an idea 
of a communion of shared values; and, therefore, has brought some Latin Amer- 
ican realities closer to the Italian one. On the other, this imagined proximity 
has identified the subcontinent with a strategic reserve, naturally intertwined 
with Western civilization, a resource to draw on in times of “need”. By looking 
across the 20th century, a variety of intensities of Italian attention in relation 
to the Latin American world is marked by changes in international society and 
domestic politics, such as the fascist policies of the 1920s and 1930s, or by the 
subcontinent’s economic boom, with the sharp rise in the value of commodities 
in the international market in the 21st century, and the birth of the Italy-Latin 
America Conference. 

Before starting the analysis, a brief clarification on the concept of identity and 
its interactions with the dynamics of international politics in a global society is 
required. Both the contemporary identity processes and those of the 20th cen- 
tury are marked by interactions with different alterities that reinforce their char- 
acteristics of constant transformation, intersectionality and agency, whether on 
the part of individuals, communities or nation-states. Actually, belongings are 
plural, corresponding to different stages of personal experience, the historical 
past, and logics of power and oppression, within the interests played between 


1 He worked at the Italian-Brazilian Cultural Institute. In 1960, he won the Italian Prize 
in San Paolo. In 1962, he received the silver medal from the Directorate General for 
Cultural Relations, which was a part of the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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ethnic communities and the states (Linhard; Parsons, 2018; Suárez-Orozco, 
2004; Viola, 2015; Floriani, 2004). 

Understanding identity as a dynamic process in time and space and, conse- 
quently, marked by social relations and transformation, is essential, in order to 
understand: (a) the relationship between Italian identity and the community of 
Italian origin in Brazil; (b) the Brazilian and Italian bilateral policies. Identity is 
not essential and fixed, but it must be associated with memberships reworked 
over time: 


Identity is, in fact, essentially comparative in nature and must be understood as origi- 
nally connected to the dynamics of inclusion/exclusion. Identity is understood and best 
described as a relational and contextual process that refers to the way in which indi- 
viduals and groups consider, construct and position themselves in relation to others 
according to social categories (La Barbera, 2015: 9). 


Krause and Renwick (1996) associate this dynamic perception of identity with 
the specific studies of international relations. They seek to understand the con- 
cept from a global perspective, in an international reality in which the processes 
of identification are not reduced to the sphere of the nation-state as homoge- 
neous and stable processes. The authors dwell on the disruptive perspective of 
the impact of globalization, which has challenged a linear reading that superim- 
posed national identity and territoriality. Thus, it reinforces an idea of multiple 
loyalties and feelings of belonging, based on the different experiences of subjects, 
communities, national collectivities and even ethnic groups: 


In contemporary “national” societies, different models of loyalty and identity co-exist, 
and the globalization has disrupted the links between identity and the territorially based 
nations-state. [...] The identification with the nation can be strong or weak. At the same 
time, other identities, for example, gender, ethnicity, social class, race, sexual preference, 
which are not rooted in an attachment to a particular territory can be highly significant 
(Krause and Renwick, 1996:XI-XII). 


This conceptual framework can be applied to the case of Italian immigrant com- 
munities in Latin America and to the difficulty of the effectiveness of a sub- 
continent perspective as a strategic reserve. On the one hand, the loyalty of 
Italo-Brazilians in relation to national belonging has changed over time, being 
more addressed to the country of birth or ancestors; or in the sense of the host 
country, depending on the different historical and contextual times: as Cervo 
(2011) claimed, the Brazilian Italian identity has been constructed. On the other 
hand, the proximity between Latin America, as an “extreme west” (Rouquié, 
2007), and Europe cannot be understood as homogeneous and timeless, espe- 
cially taking into account the contemporary challenges and the policies, such 
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as the aggressive policies of China, in the commercial, cultural and political 
spheres, towards the subcontinent: if Europe is still a model today, this reality 
could change in the future. 


Italy-Latin America relations from the 19th century to the 
fascist period 


The Italian migratory phenomenon has been the central element of relations be- 
tween Italy and Latin America since the second half of the 19th century. Annual 
and constant flows of Italian immigrants have strongly collaborated in the con- 
struction of the metropolitan cities such as Buenos Aires and São Paulo, where 
they represented an important part of the population in the first decades of the 
20th century (Devoto, 2008; Fausto, 2000). Although other urban spaces such as 
Lima and Guayaquil, or Santiago de Chile, despite their much less representa- 
tive numbers, cannot be overlooked. They also formed small rural communities 
in the southern states of Brazil, such as in Rio Grande do Sul or Santa Catarina 
(Beneduzi, 2008), or in the province of Santa Fe (Argentina), taking up cultural, 
architectural and social aspects of the country of origin. 

At the turn of the 20th century, considerable attention was devoted to the 
place of the thematic debates in the newspapers on the connection between Italy 
and the immigrant communities in Latin America and also in the world of poli- 
tics; and referring to the idea of a commercial colonization, in a distinction from 
the one that had just failed in the African context, with the Italian defeat in Adua, 
in 1896. For example, the newspaper “LItalia coloniale” emphasised among its 
objectives the analysis of the advantages and opportunities of places of immigra- 
tion for the development of Italian national production: 


To examine the repercussion they have and the repercussion they could have in the field 
of our industries, of our trade; to see how foreign competition can be overcome in the 
regions enlivened by our emigration (Aquarone, 1989: 268). 


Even the Italian Member of Parliament, Vittorio Buccelli, defender of the idea 
of migration as a synonym for economic development, the creation of new mar- 
kets, in his book-length account of a trip to the south of Brazil to the state of 
Rio Grande do Sul, makes an apology for migratory spaces as better than Af- 
rican ones for Italian business (Buccelli, 1906). His text is also an indictment of 
the Italian capitalists who fail to see the benefits of these Latin American reali- 
ties: despite the emphasis he gives to the success of the migratory enterprise, he 
emphasises that it could be even greater if there were a managerial group - and he 
refers to the policy of the Kingdom of Italy - that provided adequate knowledge 
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to immigrants. On the contrary, he lamented the fact that it was German traders 
who exploited the wealth produced by the Italian workforce. 

In a forerunner to what was to become Fascist foreign policy, between the 
1920s and 1930s, in the period following World War I, an Italian concern to 
expand relations with countries on both the South and North American con- 
tinent can be observed. In this project, and we are talking about Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile and Uruguay, the bond to be welded between the two sides of the 
Atlantic, the bridge between Italy and Latin America, was constituted by immi- 
grant communities: 


Firstly, the objective was to create the conditions to foster the revival of economic 
exchanges. Added to this was the Rome governments hope to revitalize the migratory 
movement; to re-establish links with the immigrant communities already present in the 
Americas, which [...] could prove to be effective vehicles for understanding between 
Italy and the American continent (Mugnaini, 2008: 35). 


With the rise of Fascism, a strengthening of this policy in relation to Latin Amer- 
ican migratory spaces can be noticed. As Bertonha (1997) points out, the first 
years of the Duce’s policy were characterised by Italian expansion through the 
economy and culture, in the construction of a Latin world culturally bound to 
Italy. Indeed, there will be no lack of actions by the Italian government: Nave 
Italia, for example, in 1924 will circumnavigate South America in a propaganda 
project of the regime and Italian power. It would stop in major Latin American 
centres, opening up to the immigrant community and local citizens, so that they 
could see the country’s technological greatness. This would be the first step in 
the improvement of relations between Italy and Latin American states. It would 
give rise to multinational mercantile treaties; encourage Italian migration and 
colonization; implement new agricultural, mining and operational concessions; 
develop new maritime communications with the region; create new agreements 
and redefine customs rates. The project was not only about increasing the ex- 
port of Italian products or the establishment of new Italian companies in Latin 
America, but also to develop a large-scale and well-planned program of com- 
mercial expansion that would strengthen Italy’s economic potential, creating im- 
portant trade agreements with the region (Brandalise, 2020). 

The presence of Italians in some Latin American states was considerable, 
which is why one of Mussolini’s strategic goals involved conquering the Italian 
community and instrumentalising it for his own objectives (Scarzanella, 2005). 
Therefore, the fascist propaganda machine expanded its reach in the 1930s, 
reaching many countries. The radio, which was a very effective means of com- 
munication used by the regime and managed to reach the masses, including 
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foreigners, made it possible to switch from a defensive cultural policy (which 
promoted Italian values) to another, more proactive approach, as an instrument 
of foreign and geopolitical policy. 

According to Trento (2005), the strategy of Fascist Italy was based on the 
construction of a different expansion in relation to that of classical imperialism, 
which would have been impossible given the Italian reality. In this sense, there 
were many events organised by the regime that emphasised Italians living out- 
side their national borders, indicating them as part of the same community and 
brotherhood. Benito Mussolini’s speech in 1923 in Milan can be considered em- 
blematic of this policy: “Wherever there is an Italian, there is the tricolor, there is 
the homeland, there is the defense of the government” (Trento, 2005: 3). Conse- 
quently, in 1926, the Duce's words were turned into action, corresponding to the 
transformation in the name of the Italian community abroad: from immigrants 
they became Italians abroad. This was not just a play on words, but a policy 
aimed at creating an ethnic-national bond, where Italians in the world and in 
Latin America, in particular, acted as instruments of state policy. 


From the post-World War II years to the end of the 20 
century 


In the post-war period, Italy experienced a weakened situation during the recon- 
struction process and didn't resume the Latin American projects of the previous 
period. In contrast, it concentrated on the European dimension of its foreign 
policy, participating in the creation of the European Coal and Steel Community 
in 1951; and in 1955, took part in the Treaty of Rome, which established the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community. In relation to Latin America, as well as Brazil, 
Cervo (1991) points to a less dynamic moment in relations between govern- 
ments, associating it with the negative adjective “laziness”. Nevertheless, Italian 
entrepreneurship expanded in the subcontinent, also through the consolidation 
of big brands, such as Fiat and Pirelli; although it cannot be emphasised on cul- 
tural relations or university exchanges, which were much lower than in the fas- 
cist period, and different from the relations between other European states. 

In 1989, it was clear that this phase, which began in the post-war period, was 
scarce in bilateral relations, compared to what it could have produced, between 
Italy and Latin America. However, during this time, the business community 
was able to build stable relations. In the same year, while Romano Prodi, then 
president of the Institute for Industrial Reconstruction, spoke at a conference 
in Sáo Paulo, lamenting a much lower Italian presence in relation to the actual 
possibilities of cooperation; in Milan, at a meeting between Brazilian and Italian 
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entrepreneurs, Piero Sierra, then president of the Pirelli Group in Brazil, empha- 
sised the company’s persistence and continuity of design since 1929 as funda- 
mental aspects of its success in Latin America: 


The secret of this success was to be found in a long-term vision based on the coun- 
try’s potential, the ability to get things right and not to be stopped by red tape (Cervo, 
1991: 258). 


Towards the end of the 20th century, a wave of the neoliberal policies began to 
change the Latin American economic and social reality, with privatizations and 
market openings, but also with the birth of the Common Market of the South 
(Mercosur) in 1991 - an agreement between Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay and 
Uruguay. One can observe a resurgence of Italian interest in the subcontinent, 
especially through interactions conducted and supported by Italy at the Euro- 
pean Union level. In the 1990s, the interest in the construction and interaction 
of common markets acted as a lever for the dynamics of bilateral policies; in the 
21st century, it was the important international growth of commodity prices and 
the consequent surge in the GDP of Latin American states that created the con- 
ditions for a strong impulse in bilateral relations. 


Italy and Latin America in the 21 century 


Gian Luca Gardini and Peter Lambert (2011) emphasised, in a context of strong 
economic growth in Latin America accompanied by crisis and stagnation in 
most of the developed world and particularly in the EU after 2008, some rele- 
vant positive features of the region, such as the sophistication of its integration 
projects, the long absence of conflict since 1936, and the presence of important 
natural resources: “its economic and industrial growth, and the growth of its 
multinational corporations” (Gardini & Lambert, 2011: 5). 

Since the beginning of the 21st century, Latin America has experienced a pos- 
itive economic moment, with a robust GDP growth rate and substantial macro- 
economic improvement: 


In the five-year period 2004-08, growth was high, inflation low, public accounts 
improved, public debt decreased and the balance of payments went into surplus. [...] In 
2008, almost all large South American countries had high growth rates; Argentina 6.8%, 
Brazil 5.9%, Peru 9.4% and Venezuela 4.8% (Mori, 2009: 115). 


With an average increase in regional GDP of 5.7% in 2007 and 4.6% in 2008, 
according to data from the Economic Commission for Latin America and the 
Caribbean (ECLAC) (Mori, 2009), a variety of primary resources were gaining 
importance in international society. Governments aimed at policies of income 
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redistribution and infrastructural investments, as in the case of the PAC (Plan 
for Accelerating Growth) in Lulas Brazil. The subcontinent, once again, became 
a strategic reserve that the EU and Italy could draw upon. In this sense, the first 
fifteen years of the new millennium were marked by manifestations of interest by 
Italy in Latin American states, with bilateral projects indicating a renewed focus, 
at least rhetorically, on the region. 

Therefore, Brazil and Mexico, two countries of strong economic relevance in 
Latin America, caught the attention of European institutions in 2007 and 2008, as 
Calandri (2009) states, with the construction of “strategic partnerships”. While in 
the case of Mexico, we observe the deepening of already consolidated relations, 
with what had then become the tenth world economic power; in the Brazilian 
case, we have greater complexity, not only in the recognition of Brazil as a global 
political actor, given the economic weight gained during the Lula government 
(then the sixth economy), but also in action in foreign policy and inclusion in the 
BRICS, as well as a bridging role in relation to Lusophone Africa and Mercosur. 

In the Italian sphere, the 21st century is marked by the creation of the Italy- 
Latin America and Caribbean Conference. Since 2003 in Milan, it was carried 
out every two years, promoting meetings between Italy and the governments 
of the region, at the level of foreign ministers, organised by the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and Cooperation (MAECT), in collaboration with the Italian-Latin 
American Institute? (IILA). 

The first meetings - in 2003 and 2005 - with the important collaboration of 
the Lombardy Region Chamber of Commerce, had a more economic and entre- 
preneurial approach, in search of mutual understanding, in a space that was not 
yet strictly intergovernmental. It was in 2007, with the Prodi government and 
the strategic agenda directed at Latin America (economic growth, BRICS and 
the re-establishment of the subcontinent’s priority in Italian foreign policy) that 
the event took on a more political and intergovernmental approach. In this event 
in Rome, the President of Chile, Michele Bachelet, attended, along with several 
representatives of Latin American governments. On the Italian side, it counted 
on the participation of the entire country system (institutional leaders from gov- 
ernment, business, trade unions, academia and civil society). 


2 The IILA is an intergovernmental organization established in 1966, consisting of Italy 
and 20 Latin American republics. It was formed with the aim of enhancing relations 
among its member states. Since 2007, it has collaborated on a permanent basis with 
the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. It is an observer member of the United Nations 
Assembly and since 2018, of the EU-ECLAC ministerial meetings. 
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Since 2012, Latin American states began to participate in the organization of 
the Conference, which further strengthened its intergovernmental character and 
affirmed the relevance of the event. Its importance was demonstrated in two key 
points: in the final declaration of 2013, with the creation of the Italo-Latin Amer- 
ican Forum of Parliamentarians (Rossi, 2015); and, in 2014, with Law 173/2014, 
which provided a formal character to the congregation. 

The first parliamentary forum took place in 2015, and it was established as 
a tool that, on the one hand, proposes actions to governments, considering the 
issues considered priorities in relations between Italy and Latin America; and, 
on the other hand, monitors their development. As a first objective, also present 
in the discussions of all Italy-Latin America Conferences, it proposes a devel- 
opment agenda primarily focused on the promotion and support of Small and 
Medium Enterprises (SMEs). Other topics considered important in the forum 
are infrastructure and renewable energy, which should serve as a link for closer 
cooperation between governments, bilateral agreements aimed at protecting 
migrants, or the fight against organised crime, supported by the Italian govern- 
ment, with the provision of training projects in the field of security. A final point 
in the priorities of the forum directly concerned the TILA. This organisation was 
seen as a unique international body in the European context due to its charac- 
teristics and should be supported by the forum for the relaunch of relations be- 
tween the European Union and Latin America. This initiative to strengthen IILA 
as a privileged interlocutor in relations between the two sides of the ocean was 
intended to guarantee Italy a leading role in opening up Italian foreign policy to 
the South Atlantic. 

It is noteworthy the temporal concomitance between the EU’s interest in Latin 
America and Italy’s, as well as the construction of spaces for interregional and 
intergovernmental dialogue. In both cases, this coincided with the moment of 
growth of the subcontinent's relevance in the world economy and international 
politics. 

In fact, in 2012, a study conducted by CeSPI (Centre for International Policy 
Studies), a think-tank that advises the Chamber of Deputies, the Senate and 
MAECI on issues concerning Italian foreign policy, recommends - in a frame- 
work of high economic growth rates of Latin American countries, in an interna- 
tional scenario of increasing interdependence - the deepening of dialogue with 
Latin America, which was considered a crucial actor in relation to new common 
challenges: economic, social, environmental and energy (CeSPI, 2012). 

CeSPI’s study goes further and indicates the need for Italy to place the region 
at an unprecedented centrality in its foreign policy, given the rich potential of 
Latin American domestic markets. In spite of the weakness of the data regarding 
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trade exchanges in terms of interaction, which marked ninth place for Italy at the 
time in relation to the subcontinent, and an incidence of the latter of about 2% 
on Italian relations, the wealth lies in the significant percentage increase of na- 
tional exports, in the turnover of Italian companies in Latin America? (of which 
% in Brazil, Argentina and Mexico), second globally, and in the region’s status as 
the first foreign market for Italian construction companies. These data on bilat- 
eral relations between Italy and Latin America provide an important picture of 
the relevance of the region in the process of internationalisation of the Country 
System (CeSPI, 2012: 7, 12). 

In fact, a previous CeSPI study in 2010 showcased the role of Italian entrepre- 
neurship - as a model and as a driving force - in a renewed attention from Italian 
government institutions in relation to the subcontinent: 


Once again, Italy has become interested in Latin America. This turnaround was in- 
spired above all by the Italian business world, attracted by a series of factors: the posi- 
tive economic cycle of the Latin American subcontinent, which was slowed down but 
not stopped by the global crisis; the continued openness of Latin American markets to 
foreign investments; the convergences with Spanish companies that allowed some large 
Italian groups - such as ENEL - to gain an important position in the Latin American 
market (CeSPI, 2010, p. 18). 


In this way, the 2012 CeSPI report emphasises the Brazilian context, in which 
the presence of the Italian industry had strengthened during the analysed pe- 
riod: specifically, it emphasises the fact that construction companies obtained 1/ 
3 of the contracts at the national level in Brazil (CeSPI, 2012). However, the rest 
of the Latin American reality is also impacted by the entrepreneurial interest 
of significant Italian companies, such as ENEL, for example, indicated as the 
leading private operator in the region, even though it points out a 2/3 concentra- 
tion of exports in three relevant states, such as Brazil, Argentina and Mexico, two 
of which, Argentina and Brazil, were strongly affected by the migratory phenom- 
enon coming from the peninsula (Rossi, 2015). 

In November 2018, a new CeSPI report takes stock of the priorities that 
emerged in the different Italy-Latin America conferences that took place up to 
2017. Although it is possible to observe some more concrete interests, such as en- 
ergy cooperation agreements with Colombia and opportunities in the coal and 
oil mining sector, or in infrastructure, water, transport and telecommunications 
in Peru, most of the indications concern projects of intent. The document refers 


3 The 34% of Pirelli's turnover is generated in Latin America and Fiats 36% (CeSPI, 
2012: 14). 
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to the promotion of sustainable development, gender equality, combating cli- 
mate change, strengthening the rule of law, collaboration in peace processes and 
the promotion of human rights, and the development of energy networks and in- 
frastructure. Nevertheless, the proposals made are not reflected into action. Even 
the affirmed interest in the Pacific Alliance remains in a vague “strengthening the 
participation of our economic system in a very large market” (CeSPI, 2018: 90). 
Possibly, the discussion on Mercosur presented a more concrete and proactive 
approach, proposing a strong participation in the negotiations with the EU, with 
the aim of guaranteeing not only economic opportunities but also protecting 
Italy’s food industry. Alongside Germany and Spain but unlike other European 
countries, Italy was one of the EU Member States most interested in reaching an 
agreement between the EU and Mercosur. One of its main goals was to gain ac- 
cess to public procurement contracts in the Mercosur bloc (CeSPI, 2018). 
Finally, the March 2020 CeSPI report emphasised the importance and need 
for Italy to assert its leading role as an interlocutor between the EU and Latin 
America. Indeed, it spoke of the progress of Sanchez’s Spain in the subconti- 
nent, which required an urgent stance on the part of the country and the conse- 
quent counter-movement. It is worth noting the suggestions of how to achieve 
this main role, for example, to look at immigrant communities, which is associ- 
ated with the exploitation of export opportunities and international remittances 
from small and medium-sized enterprises. In support of the relevance of the 
subcontinent, the document reports the turnover of Italian companies abroad, 
showing a volume of 54.2 billion in Latin America, compared to 38 billion in 
Asia or 20 billion in Eastern Europe (CeSPI, 2020: 15). It dwells again on the 
number of Italians in Latin American countries; in December 2018 there were 
1,651,278,* of which 842,615 were in Argentina and 447,067 in Brazil, and on the 
links between this community and Italy: the many Italian-Latin American asso- 
ciations, the foreign constituencies since 1998, and the postal vote since 2001 
(CeSPI, 2020: 4). Thus, the concrete links that connect Italian descendants and 
the national community residing in Italy are shown. In this sense, the report 
mentions the meeting of parliamentarians from Latin American states of Italian 
origin (350), of which 166 were in Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay. In summary, 
Italy would have all the cards in order to be the protagonist in the relations be- 
tween the EU and Latin America — product attractiveness, human presence, and 


4 Pointing out that this number corresponds to those who hold Italian citizenship, the 
numbers of Italian-descendants is much higher, and going well over 30 million. 
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cultural affinities. However, this potential is not expressed in a political and eco- 
nomic projection towards the subcontinent. 

This report on the latest Italy-Latin America Conference also emphasises 
the importance of the subcontinent for the business of Italian SMEs (in Brazil 
alone, they exceed 300 units). Italian SMEs need greater support from national 
policymakers with the main aim of building partnerships, gaining a greater un- 
derstanding of subcontinental trade legislation, and advancing technological de- 
velopment: they need a “system of accompaniment from institutions and the 
central state” (CeSPI, 2020: 17). Indeed, this highlights how a study on the inter- 
nationalisation dynamics of Italian companies is much more significant than one 
on trade volumes in order to understand the potential offered by Latin American 
countries to the Italian economic system. 


Conclusions 


This chapter shows a wave-like relationship between Italy and Latin America, 
with certain moments when Italian interest turned towards the subcontinent. In 
fact, during both periods of increased attention to Latin American countries — 
during fascism and in the 21st century - the impetus was provided by Italian 
companies. On one hand, immigrant communities are understood as an impor- 
tant link between the two sides of the Atlantic and a resource. Nevertheless, the 
fluid and changing aspect of identity is not taken into consideration, which often 
produces romanticised readings of an unchanged Italian identity in migratory 
spaces, both today and in the 1930s. In addition, the contemporary Italian policy, 
in relation to Latin America, is characterised by low investment in qualified pro- 
fessionals and “brain circulation” of academics, as well as a lack of any research 
or mobility program linked to Latin American countries. 

Indeed, this chapter supports CeSPI’s argument that there is a lack of Italian 
institutional action in relation to the subcontinent (CeSPI, 2020). This chapter 
also echoes the words of the intellectual of dependency theory and former 
Brazilian president Fernando Henrique Cardoso, in a speech he delivered on 
European influence in Latin American society in 2000. On that occasion, he 
mentioned European countries like Spain, England, France and Portugal, but 
referred to Italians instead of Italy. This choice by Cardoso indicates how the 
country is perceived by the international community and several actors in Latin 
America: “a great and influential people that does not have behind it an equally 
strong system and an equally strong nation, with all the structures it implies: a 
people without a nation” (CeSPI, 2020: 23). 
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The director of Pirelli Brazil, in 1989, made a strong point for the company’s 
success: the continuity of its relationship over time. In the case of Italian foreign 
policy, a lack of this persistence is observed and instead, there is strong inter- 
mittence. Moreover, the moments of revival of Italian interest are also charac- 
terised by little institutional action. Following the discussions of the Italy-Latin 
America Conferences, and the reports provided by experts for the International 
Policy Observatory? a repetition of the same problems and potentialities can be 
noticed, with indications that are repeated on the role that the peninsula foreign 
policy must play. All this suggests untapped opportunities, a lack of action by 
the institutions, and an absent organic economic policy aimed at Latin America. 

A more pragmatic policy towards immigrant communities, one that actually 
sought to understand the terms of this Italian-Latin American identity, would 
also be of great relevance. The development of effective support networks not 
only for entrepreneurs, but also for the dissemination of Italian culture and the 
national university system, as done by other European states such as Germany, 
France, England or even Spain, would allow for a new foreign policy approach, 
where cultural and economic diplomacy would be associated with building new 
bonds with immigrant communities. Finally, breaking with the assumption of 
Latin America as the “Extreme West” (Rouquié, 2007), something distant, but 
close at the same time, would allow for a real understanding of the political and 
economic culture of the region, which is often falsely presumed to be understood. 
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Brexit, UK and Latin America 


Introduction 


Since independence, relations between Latin American republics and the UK 
have been characterised by private economic exchanges. The end of colonial 
monopolies afforded British traders an opportunity to trade and invest in a con- 
tinent renowned for its mineral and agricultural wealth. The strong presence of 
British investment and commerce in the 19th century has led to descriptions of 
relations as part of an “informal empire” (Brown, 2008; Miller, 2014). Although 
the precise nature of such an informal empire has been contested (Thompson, 
1992; Platt, 1968), the significance of the relationship, and the benefit that British 
investment brought to Latin American elites until the First World War is not dis- 
puted (Miller, 2014). 

Latin America was a major destination for British industrial exports until the 
Second World War. As Victor Bulmer-Thomas (1999: 4) highlights, the comple- 
mentarity between Britain's abundance of capital in The City and Latin America's 
mineral, resource and land wealth, laid the base for deepening economic ties. 
The irony, as he, and Platt (1968) point out, is that the economic relationship 
did not run deeper. Bulmer-Thomas (1999) argues this was due to a combina- 
tion of mismanagement of mines and companies, leading to defaults on loans, 
and the impossibility for Latin American states to increase exports to the UK, 
given UK imperial preferences. The end of imperial preferences, and the UK’s 
accession to the European Economic Community (EEC) in 1973, did not reverse 
this situation. Bulmer-Thomass econometric analysis reveals the UK underper- 
forming in trade with Latin America since the 1970s, and especially since the 
1990s (1999: 18). An informal survey conducted by Chatham House in October 
2021 revealed that insufficient local information, lack of contacts, UK focus on 
other regions, and misperceptions account for its underperformance. Together, 
the economies of Brazil, Mexico, Chile and Argentina accounted for just 0.9% of 
total UK service exports in 2020, with a value of £2.57 billion (Chatham House, 
2021). Brexit provides an opportunity to reinvigorate the relationship, but as 
this chapter suggests, the urgent need to rearrange the relationship with the EU, 
focus on the US and Asia, and lack of a coherent Brexit foreign policy indicate 
that the relationship with Latin America will likely remain unchanged. 
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This chapter proceeds as follows. The second section comments on the UK’s 
role within EU policies towards Latin America. The third section considers the 
UK's own policies towards Latin America prior to Brexit, with a focus on the 
Coalition Governments Canning House Agenda. The chapter proceeds to chart 
key aspects of the initial post-Brexit relationship, with a section explaining the 
trade challenges with Latin America presented by Brexit, and how these were 
mitigated. A final section locates Latin America within the context of the much- 
vaunted post-Brexit Global Britain’ discourse. An analysis of documents and 
search for UK government documents on Latin America reveals that the profile 
of Latin America in UK foreign policy has not increased, and post-Brexit policies 
show little salience of the region. The chapter, thus, concludes that in the short 
to medium-term, significant changes in the UK's policies towards Latin America 
are unlikely. 


UK within EU Latin American policies 


Throughout the UK's membership of the EEC and EU (1973-2020), its policies 
towards Latin America were a combination of its own policies and those of the 
EU. In terms of political and cooperation relations at the EU level, the UK was 
a supporter and participant in the multiplicity of bi-regional institutionalised 
summits and dialogues that the EU established. The multiplicity of official chan- 
nels for transatlantic relations have continued to flourish at the formal level, but 
their overall achievements have been modest due to the lack of monitoring and 
follow-up, and the heterogeneous interest of Latin American governments (Gra- 
tius, 2022). Leadership changes in Latin America, resulting in more left-leaning 
states and more internationally-oriented states, have complicated integration 
within Latin America stymieing the evolution of truly interregional relations 
(Gardini & Ayuso, 2015). 

In combination with other geopolitical concerns like the growing importance 
of emerging countries, this has led to the simultaneous evolution of closer EU 
ties with specific states in Latin America (Santander, 2009), most notably the 
Strategic Partnerships with Brazil and Mexico. These partnerships are meant to 
foster greater economic cooperation and collaboration in political and security 
affairs. In Brazil’s case, the key areas for cooperation are sustainability and en- 
ergy security. However, the usefulness of these Strategic Partnerships has been 
criticised for lacking long-term strategy (Whitman & Rodt, 2012). Nonetheless, 
these do create additional bilateral summits and forums for discussions. 

In terms of economic relations, it is the companies of individual EU states that 
trade and invest, and individual states engage in trade and investment promotion 
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activities, including trade missions, ministerial visits, trade fairs, but the rules 
governing trade relations and policy are an EU prerogative. As an EU member, 
the UK supported an EU trade policy geared towards the promotion of greater 
liberalisation in trade and investment. EU trade policy towards Latin America is 
where the most obvious progress in the relationship has been made in the early 
decades of the 21st century, in line with that liberalising ethos. 

Throughout these decades the EU has negotiated comprehensive preferential 
trade agreements (PTAs) with Mexico (2000), Chile (2003), Central American 
states (2012), Peru and Colombia (2013) and Ecuador (2017). It has also imple- 
mented an Economic Partnership Agreement with Caribbean states in CARI- 
FORUM (2008) under the aegis of the EU’s trade and development relationship 
with Africa, Caribbean and Pacific states as guided by the Cotonou Agreement 
of 2000. In July 2019, after 20 years of negotiations, the EU and MERCOSUR 
reached a political agreement on an Association Agreement. However, the agree- 
ment has not been ratified. Even though all EU member states represented in the 
Council of the EU agreed to the conclusion of the agreement, farmers’ concerns 
over potential increases in imports from Brazil and Argentina, and environ- 
mental concerns regarding the Amazonian basin have led to delays on the EU 
side in the ratification process (Baltensperger & Dadusch, 2019). 

These PTAs have been framed in the literature as defensive reactions to a USA 
shift towards the negotiation of bilateral trade agreements outside the WTO 
(Garcia, 2013; Meissner, 2018). The initial agreement with Mexico responded 
to the need to improve market access for EU firms after they lost 20% market 
share in Mexico following the entry into force of the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) (Barrau, 1999). Other partners in Latin America have also 
negotiated PTAs with the USA, helping to increase EU interest in negotiating 
with Central American and Andean states (Garcia, 2015). These agreements 
have, thus, been characterised by the pursuit of market access, but have also 
served to promote the economic agenda that the EU (and USA) were unable to 
pursue at the WTO due to developing states’ opposition. 

Successive UK governments have been proponents of such policies. It was 
under a British EU Commissioner for Trade, Peter Mandelson, that the European 
Commission launched its “Global Europe” trade strategy in 2006, emphasising 
the need to pursue bilateral trade agreements with growing markets, and with 
countries negotiating with key competitors (DG Trade 2016: 11). If anything, 
parts of the UK establishment felt frustrated by slow EU trade negotiations. 
Prime Minister David Cameron was a supporter of the controversial Transat- 
lantic Trade and Investment Partnership negotiations between the EU and USA 
(2013-2016). Even as he renegotiated the terms of the UK’s EU membership 
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as the Brexit referendum neared in the Spring of 2016, he called for political 
courage to finalise TTIP, countering French President Hollandes objections to 
the deal (The Guardian 2016). During the Brexit referendum in 2016, the ability 
to conclude free trade agreements without the rest of the EU was heralded as a 
benefit of Brexit (Vote Leave, 2016), even though trade agreements with the rest 
of the world received very little attention during the campaigns. In this context, 
a foreign policy supportive of trade liberalisation could be expected to emerge 
post-Brexit. 


UK Latin American policies pre-Brexit 


At the national level, UK relations with Latin America focused on trade and in- 
vestment, but have been complicated by geopolitics and security. Relations were 
particularly tense in 1982 during the Falklands-Malvinas war. The EEC, siding 
with the UK, imposed trade sanctions on Argentina, following UN Security 
Council Resolution 502 demanding a diplomatic resolution and the withdrawal 
of Argentine troops. Latin American states responded to Argentina’s call for soli- 
darity and condemnation of what it portrayed as a colonial struggle, even though 
many were no fans of the Argentine Junta government (Krepp, 2017: 352). Only 
Colombia and Chile took a more critical stance. In Chile’s case, this included 
providing logistical support to UK forces, albeit covertly (Krepp, 2017: 353). 
Although the UK was victorious, the challenges posed by the status of the Is- 
lands continued (Beck, 2014). The presidencies of Néstor Kirchner and Cristina 
Fernandez de Kirchner in Argentina in the 2000s and 2010s revived nationalist 
discourses regarding the Falklands-Malvinas, especially given the prospects of 
underwater oil resources. This reignited tensions with the UK, as Argentina 
sought to promote the notion that the islands should be under its sovereignty, 
encouraged its companies to boycott UK trade, and tried to discourage invest- 
ment in the Islands (Dodds, 2012). This prompted a sovereignty referendum in 
the Falklands-Malvinas in March 2013, where 99.80% of the islanders voted to 
remain a UK overseas territory (Falklands Government, 2022). In spite of these 
tensions, the economic relationship between the UK and Latin American coun- 
tries, including Argentina, has remained stable. 

2010 was a key year in UK-Latin America relations. Attempting to reinvig- 
orate the relationship and exploit economic opportunities, and aligning with EU 
negotiations of PTAs, the Conservative-Liberal Democrat coalition government 
(2010-2015) launched the Canning House Agenda, with a speech by the then 
Foreign Secretary, William Hague. This was part of efforts to strengthen relations 
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with emerging powers (Diplomat, 2011), following the financial crisis of 2008 
and reduced demand in Europe during the euro crisis. 

In the speech, Hague (2010) acknowledged that the UK had tended to un- 
derestimate Latin America, and recognised they had been turning away from 
the region with the closure of four embassies in the late 1990s. He highlighted it 
was time “for Britain at last to think afresh about Latin America and the oppor- 
tunities it presents for political cooperation and trade and investment” Al- 
though ecology, culture and activities in support of democracy were mentioned 
in passing, the speech extols the economic possibilities of the relationship. It 
highlights the desire for the UK to be the access point to Europe for Latin Amer- 
ican companies as they commence to internationalise, and comments on the po- 
tential for economic growth in the region. Commentators at the time criticised 
the emphasis on economic exchanges and absence of strategy and partnership 
(Allen & Edwards, 2011). Hague's speech claimed the UK’s decline in the region 
was over, and they would seek new opportunities for trade investment, lowering 
trade barriers, and for collaboration. At the time, any lowering of trade barriers 
would have to be achieved through the PTAs that the EU was negotiating with 
Latin American states. Increasing other opportunities through trade fairs, trade 
promotion, increased diplomatic activity could be achieved through unilateral 
UK actions. 

The outcomes of the Canning House agenda have been modest. Diplomatic 
ties have strengthened, notably through increased ministerial visits. Politically, the 
UK has provided support to Colombias government in the peace processes with 
the FARC. It has signed a Defence Cooperation Treaty with Brazil, initiated a de- 
fence dialogue, and has supported Brazil's bid for a permanent seat at the UN Se- 
curity Council (Mills, 2018). The emphasis on Brazil, as a member of the BRICS 
and the largest economy in the region, is also evident in economic cooperation 
through the establishment of a UK-Brazil Financial Dialogue in 2015, mirroring 
the EU’s trend of structured dialogues with Latin America. Nonetheless, the rele- 
vance of Latin America remained limited in terms of UK foreign policy. A search on 
the Government's website for policy papers and documents (2010-2015) relating to 
foreign policy strategies reveals that out of 143 documents, only five directly related 
to Latin America under the Coalition Government. One related to the Falkland 
Islanders right to self- determination, three were broader documents on policies and 
funding for emerging countries in general (Emerging Powers Fund, 2012; Prosperity 
Fund, 2011, 2015 Government policy on UK prosperity and security in Asia, Latin 
America and Africa), and one related to the launch of the “Britain Open for Busi- 
ness” campaign in May 2011 by UK Trade and Invest. 
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In terms of trade, increased visibility and diplomatic support helped grow the ec- 
onomic relationship. Between 2010 and 2015 UK direct investment in Brazil more 
than doubled to £15 billion, and trade with Colombia grew to £1 billion by 2016 
(Mills, 2018: 1395). Between 2010 and 2019 UK exports in goods and services to 
Latin America increased by 20% to a value of £18 billion (Canning House, 2020: 5). 
Exports of services improved by 42%, and increased trade was particularly notice- 
able with Brazil, Colombia and Peru (Canning House, 2020: 5). The former is the 
largest economy in the region, and where the UK placed the greatest focus, and the 
latter two experienced increased trade with all EU countries, as a consequence of the 
2012 trade agreement. 

However, as with the rest of the EU, despite an increase in the value of trade, the 
relative importance as a trade partner for Latin American states has waned. The UK’s 
share of Latin American imports was low in 2010 at 1.1% and declined further to 
0.7% by 2018, and the UK accounts for just 1% of Latin American exports (Canning 
House, 2020: 5). The UK lags behind other European countries like Germany and 
France who account for 4 and 1.6% of Latin America’s imports, respectively (BFPG, 
2018: 7). As can be seen in Table 5.1, the major export market for the UK is Europe, 
followed by North America and East Asia and the Pacific. In context, it is evident 
that the economic relationship with Latin America pales in significance with other 
parts of the world. 


Table 5.1: Percentage share of UK export markets 


2010 2012 2014 2016 
Latin America & Caribbean 2 3.3 1.9 1.9 
Europe & Central Asia 60.5 56.9 58.5 56 
North America 15.7 15 13.9 16.5 
East Asia and the Pacific 10.8 13.2 14.3 14 
Middle East & North Africa 5.5 5.4 6.1 6.6 
Sub-Saharan Africa 2:7 3 2.2 1.8 
South Asia 1.8 1.8 1.5 1.4 


Adapted by the author from BFPG, 2018: 7 
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A key reason for the relative decline in significance, despite increased trade, is 
the growing presence of other states, especially China, as trade partners for Latin 
America. In terms of investment, the UK remains one of the top 10 investors in 
Latin America, representing 10% of total investment in 2015, although this is far 
less than the USAS 32% or EU’s 40% (Mills, 2018: 1396). In an informal survey of 
business leaders and commercial attachés, Chatham House (2021) suggested that 
there remains much room for growth in the UK-Latin American trade relation- 
ship, especially as Brazil accounted for only 0.4% of UK services exports in 2020, 
and Mexico, Chile and Argentina accounted for just 0.3%, 0.1% and 0.1%, respec- 
tively. Their respondents pointed to lack of familiarity with the markets, regulations 
and contacts, misconceptions of the region, as well as the UK’s traditional focus on 
other emerging markets, notably in Asia, as the key reasons behind the underper- 
formance of the relationship. 

The Canning House agenda was meant to address these hurdles. However, de- 
spite the new opportunities created by it and the PTAs, the relationship between the 
UK and Latin America has largely remained unchanged. Progress has been stymied. 
by the challenges in the relationship throughout the 20th century, namely, “the de- 
cline in Britains economic competitiveness; the challenges posed by the role of other 
external powers in the region; the significance granted to Latin America in Britain’s 
global strategic priorities; and the difficulties encountered in responding to the po- 
litical character and ambitions of Latin American governments” (Mills, 2018: 1393). 


Trade continuation agreements: Brexit and the need to 
recast relations with Latin America 


Although it has not been a panacea, the Canning House agenda has formally 
continued throughout the Brexit process. A search on the Government's website 
for policy documents mentioning Latin America between 2016 and 2022 reveals 
Latin America remains a lower priority in UK policy. Nonetheless, of the docu- 
ments that stand out, two are general ones (Board of Trade report: Britain, local 
jobs March 2021 and Global Britain in a Competitive Age: Integrated Review 
of Security, Defence, Development in Foreign Policy July 2021), and a series of 
others relate to annual reviews of the programmes implemented in the Americas 
within the Conflict, Stability and Security Fund.! In contrast to the Coalition 


1 A similar search of the Foreign, Commonwealth and Development Office (FCDO) 
database revealed 123 policy papers, including those related to Latin America, among 
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era, a series of documents specific to Latin America can be identified. These are 
on the Colombia-UK Partnership for Sustainable Growth (climate), Brazil-UK 
Financial Dialogue, and parliamentary reports on continuing the UK's trade re- 
lationship with various Latin American countries. Brexit meant that the UK also 
ceased to be a party to the various PTAs that the EU had negotiated with Latin 
American states. A newly created UK Department for International Trade, set to 
work on the urgent task of ensuring trade continuity with states linked to the EU 
through PTAs to limit uncertainty for businesses. 

The complex and lengthy negotiation between the UK and EU on the terms 
of their future relationship, limited the scope for negotiations with other parties. 
Moreover, the resources required to negotiate also put pressure on UK resources. 
For these reasons, a pragmatic approach was taken for trade agreements with 
other countries, where the aim was to prevent a deterioration in the terms of 
trade, by ensuring that the existing agreement could continue to operate beyond 
Brexit day, at least for an initial period. Because the aim was to adapt existing 
agreements, these are commonly referred to as “rolled-over” agreements. Upon 
the realisation that this would be necessary, the UK commenced economic dia- 
logues with various Latin American states, a key remit of which was to ensure 
trade continuation agreements. 

PTAs with Latin American states were rolled over ahead of the 31 December 
2020 deadline, when the EU agreements would cease to apply to the UK. These 
agreements changed references to the EU and EU agencies for references to the 
UK, clarified the territorial application, changed the list of geographic indicators 
(GIs) to a shorter list that only includes UK Gls. The biggest changes relate to 
tariff-rate-quotas (TRQs) for goods. TRQs had to be renegotiated, as the UK isa 
smaller market than the EU. Negotiations for rolled-over agreements started in 
2017, and the UK had a self-imposed deadline of two years to complete these (to 
coincide with the initial estimated time of Brexit). 

Chile was the first country to agree a rolled-over agreement in February 2019. 
In the negotiations, new UK TRQs of 16.66% of the EU quota were agreed, 
except for poultry where Chile managed to extract a TRQ of 55.6% of the EU 
quota (Gobierno de Chile, 2022). They also agreed to roll-over the agreement 
on organic products between the EU and Chile. The UK also signed rolled-over 
agreements with the countries of the Andean Community and Central Amer- 
ican states. It signed individual bilateral agreements with these; nonetheless, 


other regions. These covered themes such as social investment, corruption, education 
(including Newton Fund), healthcare systems, pensions and climate. 
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the negotiations were conducted simultaneously as these derived from a single 
text with the EU. These agreements maintained the rights and obligations and 
the timelines for tariff reduction established in the agreements with the EU and 
adapted TRQs in a proportional manner. 

More complicated was the case of Mexico, which at the time of Brexit negoti- 
ations and “roll-over” agreement negotiations was negotiating a modernisation 
of the 1997 Global Trade Agreement with the EU. As the first Latin American 
country to negotiate a PTA with the EU, Mexico’s agreement is less encompass- 
ing in scope. In August 2019, the UK and Mexico signed a UK-Mexico Alliance 
for Sustainable and Inclusive Growth, agreeing that their economic cooperation 
and negotiations should be guided by these principles. This agreement was rolled 
over in extremis in December 2020 to avoid a disruption in terms of trade and 
was accompanied by a compromise to begin negotiations for a new and mod- 
ernised PTA as soon as possible in 2021. The aim is to finalise it no later than 
within three years, with an agreement that the new agreement would be at least 
as liberalising as the EU-Mexico modernised agreement (Gobierno de Mexico, 
2020).? At the end of March 2022, it was expected that negotiations would com- 
mence soon (House of Commons Library, 2022). 

An important element of the “rolled-over” agreements is that, while they aim 
to maintain the status quo as much as possible, there are small but significant 
changes. Under the Rules of Origin (RoO), cumulation of EU inputs into UK 
products allows for EU components not to count as non-originating content, 
provided the final transformation is carried out in the UK. This is beneficial 
to UK producers and exporters. However, as the EU has tighter conditions for 
products to count as originating in the UK in its RoO with the UK, UK manufac- 
turers who previously could use content from countries with PTAs with the EU 
without affecting the origin will no longer be able to do so (Vines et al., 2019: 25). 
These changes will affect companies in different ways depending on their supply 
chains and availability of alternative suppliers and will become apparent over the 
longer term, as businesses adjust. 

Trade negotiations and economic dialogues have become a critical part of the 
UK's policy towards Latin America post-Brexit. This is due to the immediate 
challenges presented by Brexit with regards to trade between the UK (and EU) 
and the rest of the world. Agreements based on existing texts with the EU will 


2 In the continuity agreement, the parties agreed to only partial access to government 
procurement markets (for certain procurements in the case of Mexico), and the UK 
agreed to extend access only until the end of 2021. 
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require renegotiation in the future, at least of certain sections, if the UK deviates 
from the EU regulations and standards that it has inherited from its EU mem- 
bership. Given this reality, trade negotiations and the economic relationship 
will remain a critically important aspect of the relationship. The prioritisation 
of economic matters continues the trajectory delineated in the Canning House 
Agenda, as well as the free-trading tropes promulgated by the Brexiteers, who 
eventually gained a parliamentary majority in the December 2019 election in the 
UK, and which have been incorporated in the initial post-Brexit foreign policies, 
as highlighted in the following section. 


“The more things change”: Global Britain and the future of 
UK-Latin America relations 


The outcome of the UK’s 2016 referendum on Brexit and Prime Minister Camer- 
on’s resignation led the way to Prime Minister Theresa May’s government, ham- 
strung by a hung Parliament with an unclear mandate for Brexit following the 
2017 national election. Prime Minister May set about trying to define Brexit and 
started to clarify a vision steered towards a full withdrawal from the EU’s single 
market. May’s Government coalesced around a diffuse idea of a “Global Britain” 
seeking business opportunities as a way of giving Brexit a meaning that would be 
acceptable to the variety of positions even within the ruling Conservative Party 
(Zapettini, 2019). 

“Global Britain” was a response to the loss of influence through the EU. It was 
a signal that Britain “continue[d] to be open, inclusive and outward-facing; free 
trading; assertive in standing up for British interests and values; and resolute in 
boosting our international standing and influence. It is a Britain with a global 
presence, active in every region; global interests, working with our allies and 
partners to deliver the global security and prosperity that ensures our own; and 
global perspectives, engaging with the world in every area, influencing and being 
influenced” (FCO, 2018: 7). Although it referred to being active in every region, 
the memorandum outlining the policy placed emphasis on the EU (not least 
given the need to negotiate Brexit), the USA, and the Indo-Pacific, including 
China. It also outlined the importance of ties to the Commonwealth. The mem- 
orandum already showed signs that Latin America would remain at the bottom 
of UK foreign policy priorities. 

Oppermann et al. (2020: 135) argue that the UK has tried since 2016 to avoid 
being cast as an isolationist in the international community by positioning itself 
as a global trading state, a great power, a loyal ally to the USA, a regional ally to 
the EU and a leader of the Commonwealth. Nonetheless, these differing roles 
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and interpretations of what Brexit meant can create conflicting aims and run the 
risk of leading to unclear policies. Gaskarth and Langdon’s (2021: 172) analysis 
of House of Commons debates since 2016 finds a “technocratic discussion legiti- 
mised with reference to the dominant tradition of pragmatism’, which facilitated 
compromises but marginalised questions of ideology, identity and future policy, 
helping to crystallise a particular vision of post-Brexit foreign policy, centred 
around an open, free-trading Global Britain agenda, which diverges from the 
domestic character of the Brexit referendum. 

The aims of “Global Britain” contrast with a reality in which the UK is forced 
to concentrate more on Europe while its global influence dwindles (Major & von 
Ondarza, 2018: 7). Moreover, as Wright (2017) highlights, Brexit entails risks to 
the UK’s international reputation and credibility as a responsible member of the 
international community. The controversy and unilateral attempts to change the 
Northern Ireland Protocol in the Withdrawal Agreement with the EU have insti- 
gated concerns over the UK’s credibility as an international partner. The strong 
rhetoric, inherited from the referendum campaign, around regaining sovereignty 
and independence of action also clash with the reality of new and “rolled-over” 
trade agreements, as all trade agreements constrain sovereignty. This is all the 
more the case in modern agreements, like the Comprehensive and Progressive 
Trans-Pacific Partnership (CPTPP) which the UK hopes to join, which include 
rules on intellectual property rights, investor-state dispute settlement mecha- 
nisms that can constrain domestic policy space (Dallingwater, 2021). 

Brexit and the “Global Britain” agenda present opportunities for enhanced 
relations, as indeed Brazilian and Colombian Ambassadors to the UK enthu- 
siastically highlighted (Mills, 2018: 1398). The need to secure “rolled-over” 
agreements and new trading opportunities has led to increased visits to Latin 
America, including Boris Johnsons as Foreign Secretary and PM May’s trip to 
Argentina for the G20 summit in 2018. DIT, as part of its efforts to forge closer 
trade ties with other parts of the world, created nine positions of Trade Commis- 
sioners in early 2018 to work with Ambassadors and Government to coordinate 
and promote UK trade abroad. One of these was dedicated to Latin America. It 
is undeniable that in terms of trade, Latin America is firmly on the UK policy 
radar, as the various economic dialogues and negotiations confirm. DIT’s es- 
tablishment of a Latin American and Caribbean Investors Club, grouping 200 
investors from the region with a view to providing a single channel for support 
for their investments in the UK, is further evidence of this (DIT, 2019). 

However, the reality of resource constraints and the necessity to maintain 
close relations with Europe meant that, despite the rhetoric of “Global Britain” in 
2017, diplomatic resources were reallocated from Latin America, Asia and Africa 
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to increase UK’s diplomatic presence in Europe (Mills, 2018: 1399). From a more 
fundamental and strategic perspective, Latin America barely gets a mention 
in the 2021 Integrated Review of Defence, Development, Security and Foreign 
Policy, which sets out the objectives of the next phase of UK post-Brexit foreign 
policy. The 110 pages of the Integrated Review mention Latin America on three 
occasions. One mention appears alongside Asia in reference to fighting poverty 
globally (UK Government, 2021: 27). There is a paragraph specifically on Latin 
America (which contains the other two references), and it reaffirms existing pol- 
icies towards the region: namely, partnerships on issues like biodiversity, sus- 
tainable growth, and fostering ties with Brazil and Mexico on trade, innovation, 
climate change, security and development, as well as working with Argentina, 
Chile and Colombia (UK Government, 2021: 64). There is also a mention of 
defending the UK’s interests in the Falklands and South Georgia (UK Govern- 
ment 2021: 64). By contrast, the Review clearly signals the Indo-Pacific as an area 
of increased activity, including through the UK’s accession to CPTPP, as well as 
the alliance with the USA, collaboration with the EU and the Commonwealth. 

In practice, once again, Latin America appears at the bottom of UK foreign 
policy priorities. A number of Latin American states are members of CPTPP 
(Mexico, Colombia, Chile), and if the UK accedes to CPTPP, trade between these 
could be enhanced, although the UK has PTAs with all three already. The UK 
will also need these states’ support to join, so stronger diplomatic activity with 
these countries is likely. Notwithstanding this, it is evident that, for now, the 
UK has not crafted a long-term strategic policy towards Latin America. Instead, 
Latin America appears to be one geographic component of broader thematic 
policies (e.g. climate, development, trade opportunities). The UK’s tradition of 
pragmatism in foreign policy and the necessity to be pragmatic given the chal- 
lenges of Brexit are likely to prolong this approach. 


Conclusion 


Brexit created a rupture in UK foreign policy trajectories. It created an oppor- 
tunity and need for the UK to recast itself as an international actor. However, 
the polarisation of views on foreign policy and on the relationship with the EU, 
challenging Parliamentary arithmetic following the 2017 national election, led 
to certain views being crystalised. Some emerged from the referendum (full sep- 
aration from the EU, regaining sovereignty), others harked back to historical 
myths about the UK as a global advocate of free trade, leader of the Common- 
wealth and the Anglosphere (Kenny & Pearce, 2016). The election of a majority 
Conservative government led by Boris Johnson at the end of 2019, facilitated the 
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passage of a Withdrawal Agreement from the EU that encapsulated the Brexit 
ideas of independence from the EU’s single market. “Global Britain” as a foreign 
policy ambition to retain UK global influence presented a diffuse concept, and 
one challenging to operationalise in practice given resource constraints, and the 
immediate post-Brexit urgency to negotiate a future relationship with the EU. 

Latin America has gained more visibility in post-Brexit UK policies, not least 
given the numerous economic dialogues established to try to capture opportuni- 
ties, mitigate the losses incurred through Brexit, and the necessary negotiations 
to “roll over” various EU PTAs that ceased to apply to the UK upon Brexit. How- 
ever, the region remains practically absent from high-level policies like the Inte- 
grated Review. This signals a continuation of UK policies towards Latin America 
from the 20th and early decades of the 21st century when even the concerted 
efforts of the Canning House agenda to enhance the profile of the region and 
economic ties led to modest outcomes. As the UK finds its way in a post-Brexit 
world, its emphasis on Latin America and policies may change. However, the 
early years of Brexit show a continuation with past policies rather than a rupture. 
The emergence of new pressing challenges in the international arena (e.g. trade 
disruptions due to Covid-19 and economic recessions, China’s economic status, 
war in Ukraine and NATO-Russia tension) are likely to keep Latin America as an 
area of low priority in UK foreign policy, supporting the adage “the more things 
change, the more they stay the same”. 
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Elena Lazarou and Diego Ponce 


Brazil-EU Relations: Driver, Enabler or 
Negotiator for Interregionalism? 


Introduction: EU-Brazil relations across history 


Despite historically strong bilateral ties with individual EU member states, Brazil 
did not harbour strong ties with the EU’s precursors, the European Communi- 
ties. Since the 1960s, diplomatic relations have been maintained between the 
Communities and Brazil, with examples including the cooperation agreement 
between EURATOM and Brazil, a diplomatic mission to Brussels and commer- 
cial agreements throughout the 1970s. Yet, during this time, Brazil ranked as a 
low priority on the European agenda (Lazarou, 2011). For instance, the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC) and Brazils 1974 economic and commer- 
cial cooperation agreement governed economic relations between the parties. 
As integration in the EEC deepened towards the single market, Euro-Brazilian 
relations were marked by “relative indifference” (Ferreira-Pereira, 2015). This 
gradually started to change following the Iberian enlargement in 1986, which 
saw relations with Latin America assume a more important place on the EEC’s 
map of the world. As of the early 1990s, and as the EU began to construct its 
foreign policy and sought to position itself as a global actor, activity with Brazil 
intensified, first through interregional relations, and later through attempts to 
forge a tailored bilateral partnership. 

The past two decades offer themselves for the study of the ebbs and flows of 
the EU-Brazil relationship. Among the questions to pose is the degree to which 
Brazil, representing over 50% of South America’s GDP and population, has been 
an enabler of relations between the EU and the region as a whole. An overview 
of European expert perceptions of Brazil reveals that the assessment of Brazil's 
role in the interregional relation has varied across the years and correlated with 
changes in the Brazilian political setting, most importantly, the succession in 
the Brazilian presidency (Reisdorfer & Mattos, 2021). During the Lula era, for 
example, Brazil was viewed by Europeans as cooperative and moderately re- 
formist. It was thus seen as a potential mediator in Latin America capable of 
stabilising the region, engaging with regional crises (for example Venezuela), 
and promoting regional integration (Reisdorfer & Mattos, 2021). Some German 
think-tanks referred to it as an “ordering power” (Ordnungsmacht) in the region 
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(Reisdorfer & Mattos, 2021: 25). As a partner, Brazil was thus increasingly seen 
as an asset in promoting European interests in Latin America. 

By 2019, this view of Brazil had radically transformed to one of a “power of 
chaos” (regionale chaosmacht) - alluding to the chaotic foreign policy of Presi- 
dent Jair Bolsonaro and the subsequent loss of trust from the EU side (Reisdorfer 
& Mattos, 2021: 32). Brazil's international standing has been weakened by Bol- 
sonaros efforts to use international relations as a distraction in domestic politics 
with commensurate effects on relations with the EU. The next sections look at 
the recent history of EU-Brazil relations, initially exploring the interregional and 
bilateral dimensions of engagement. They then proceed to assess the degree to 
which Brazil may have contributed to the promotion of the EU’s relations with 
the wider (South American) region during three distinct phases coinciding with 
the Lula and Rousseff presidencies and the right-wing administrations of Temer 
and Bolsonaro. The chapter concludes with some final thoughts on Brazil's role 
in interregional cooperation. 


From interregional to bilateral relations 


Interregionalism, in the form of bilateral engagement between the EU and other 
regions, groupings of states or regional organisations, has been viewed as a ve- 
hicle for the EU to diffuse its own norms and values, such as the rule of law, 
democracy and human rights, as well as its own model of cooperation and inte- 
gration (Torrent, 2002). It is also a way to engage other regions in the EU's stated 
aim to strengthen global governance based on multilateralism (Lazarou, 2011). 

The institutionalization of interregional relations at the EU and Latin Amer- 
ican level was marked by the first EU - Latin American and Caribbean (LAC) 
Summit in Rio de Janeiro in 1999. With the joint Declaration and Program 
of Action adopted by the Conference, the EU-LAC strategic partnership was 
founded on the basis of common history and common values. In the same year, 
the EU and Mercosur (the Common Market of the South, with Argentina, Brazil, 
Paraguay and Uruguay as members) began negotiating a comprehensive interre- 
gional partnership, including a free trade agreement. The launch of negotiations 
for an Association Agreement, with two components - political and trade agree- 
ment - followed the signature of the 1995 Interregional Framework Cooperation 
Agreement. 

Meissner (2018) points to the fact that in its interregional engagement, the 
EU consciously chose Mercosur as a promising interlocutor, given Mercosur's 
relatively high level of institutional cohesion from 1997 to 2003, with regard 
to the settlement of disputes, establishment of institutions, and in the groups 
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external dimension. During this time, trade between Mercosur and European 
countries had also increased (Meissner 2015: 5). However, in the face of grad- 
ually decreasing Mercosur institutional activity and cohesion, the EU pivoted 
to more bilateral engagement with Brazil as of 2004 (Meissner, 2018: 58). Not- 
withstanding setbacks in matters of regional integration during this period, 
Mercosur integration was increasingly seen in Brasilia as a means to bolster Bra- 
zilian regional leadership. Brazil sought not only an economic relationship in a 
common market and customs union, but also to emulate EU institutions to a de- 
gree, including a Mercosur parliament (Lazarou, 2013). Consequently, the inter- 
regional engagement observed and the EU’s “model power” projected through 
this engagement aligned with some of the foreign policy objectives of the Lula 
government. The strengthening of Mercosur and the deepening of its ties with 
the EU would thus satisfy both EU and Brazilian visions of the region. 

In 2004, however, EU-Mercosur negotiations stalled, reaching a deadlock 
most notably on the trade front. They would be revived only after the global fi- 
nancial crisis that set on in 2008. Interestingly, it was during this time that the EU 
reached out to Brazil to establish a bilateral Strategic Partnership. 

Conceptualised by the EU as an instrument of a bilateral nature but in support 
of effective multilateralism, strategic partnerships (SP) constituted a channel of 
EU engagement with major international actors in the aftermath of the 2003 
European Security Strategy. In Brazil's case, in particular, the Commission's pro- 
posal to launch an SP went hand in hand with the perception of the country as 
a key interlocutor for the whole region. In the very first paragraph of its com- 
munication “Towards an EU-Brazil Strategic Partnership’, which set the scene 
and the argument for such a step, the Commission referred to Brazil as having 
become “an increasingly significant global player and emerged as a key interloc- 
utor for the EU” and a “natural leader in South America” due to its geographic, 
economic and diplomatic heft. It also explicitly stated that EU-Brazil dialogue 
had not been sufficiently exploited and had been carried out mainly through 
EU-Mercosur dialogue, confirming the interregional approach (European Com- 
mission, 2007: 1). The Commission concluded that “the time had come to look 
at Brazil as a strategic partner as well as a major Latin American economic actor 
and regional leader” confirming the shift in approach to bilateral engagement, 
but also the intrinsic link between its planned deepening of ties with Brazil as a 
part of an EU vision for the region (European Commission, 2007: 1). The com- 
munication recognised Brazil's regional leadership, calling on continued engage- 
ment with Brazil in the EU-LAC Forum on Social Cohesion and in international 
organizations. The EU also expressed the intention to exchange experiences of 
regional integration with Brazil and expected Brazil to aid in the completion of 
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the ongoing EU-Mercosur agreement in addition to taking leadership in Mer- 
cosur's political and economic integration. It specifically encouraged Brazil to 
reduce tariff and non-tariff barriers and to promote economic reform, and saw 
the SP as an opportunity for dialogue on intellectual property, industrial policy 
and regulatory issues, including a regular macro-economic dialogue. On those 
latter issues, the communication explicitly posited that the EU-Brazil SP would 
complement and feed into the EU-Mercosur discussions. 

Bilaterally, it highlighted the alignment of interests and core values with 
respect to human rights, rule of law, climate change, the pursuit of economic 
growth, and justice. Regarding the aims of the SP, the Commission began with 
setting a common agenda between Brazil and the EU to strengthen multilat- 
eralism. This would include checking in ahead of UN meetings to converge 
positions, cooperating in peacekeeping efforts (Haiti), developing the non- 
proliferation regime, and engaging in the WTO. Thereafter came provisions with 
respect to human rights, democracy, and governance, according to which Brazil 
and the EU would jointly advocate human rights initiatives at UN bodies. The 
environmental clauses called for increased dialogue on environmental policy, in- 
cluding international aid for renewable energy priorities, together with the EC- 
Brazil Energy Policy Dialogue, which began in 2007. 

While the communication foreshadowed that the defining mechanism of the 
partnership would be the increase of bilateral dialogues on a variety of fronts 
(on social issues, regional policy, employment, environmental protection, en- 
ergy, human rights, trade and economic relations, financial issues, information 
and communication technologies, maritime governance, and science and tech- 
nology), the expected - or desired - effect of “regionalization” of cooperation 
is — at least discursively - quite discernible. Partnership with Brazil is framed 
as a road to engagement and alignment with South America and to a lesser ex- 
tent Latin America. On the security front, a regional dimension is also envi- 
sioned: transnational threats (namely crime, corruption, drug trafficking, and 
migration) are the SP’s main security-related threats. To meet them, the SP sug- 
gests the promotion of “regional multidisciplinary law enforcement coopera- 
tion” (European Commission, 2007: 13). 

The two parties officially launched the SP on the first EU-Brazil Summit on 4 
July 2007. Institutionally, it established annual summits between Brazil and the 
EU - which took place between 2007 and 2014. Two Joint Action Plans (2008- 
2011; 2012-2014) were elaborated but as of 2015 no summits or action plans 
materialised. 

The agreement equally placed emphasis on the role of the bilateral relation- 
ship in the EU’s engagement with the region and on the promotion of regional 
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integration through Brazil’s role in the region. According to the joint statement 
issued at the Summit, the EU and Brazil “attach high importance to strengthening 
EU-Mercosur relations and are committed to concluding the EU-Mercosur As- 
sociation Agreement, which will further deepen region-to-region economic 
relations as well as enhance the political dialogue and cooperation initiatives” 
(European Council, 2007: 2). They stress the great economic and political im- 
portance that this agreement will have for both regions and its role in reinforcing 
their integration processes. Equally, the statement reaffirmed the commitment to 
strengthen the bi-regional EU-LAC process. 

A series of reasons for the EU’s choice of timing and content for an SP with 
Brazil have been enumerated. First, the international setting, in which the world 
was seen to be increasingly multipolar, with the main threats being transna- 
tional, as laid out in the 2003 European Security Strategy. The second is linked to 
Brazil being seen as an emerging power, especially considering Lulas activist for- 
eign policy (Ferreira-Pereira, 2015; Lazarou, 2017; Ferreira-Pereira, 2021). The 
third attributed the decision to the stalled negotiations in the EU-Mercosur Ac- 
cession Agreement and general divisions inside Mercosur. In that context, Brazil 
was seen as a reliable partner to use as an anchor in the region. In this sense, the 
move has either been labeled as a “resort to bilateralism” (Meissner, 2018) or as 
a pivot to “realist bilateralism” (Gratius, 2017). The fourth explanation has to 
do with stated “shared values’, namely, multilateralism, democracy, and human 
rights. In practice, however, the literature shows that EU and Brazilian positions 
rarely converged on these matters (Pavese, 2014; Saraiva & Gomes, 2016). Fifth, 
the strategic partnership served to project Brazil and the EU as international ac- 
tors (Ferreira-Pereira, 2015; Santander, 2016). Lastly, the agency is attributed to 
José Manuel Duráo Barroso, at the time presiding the EU Commission (Saraiva, 
2017; Ferreira-Pereira, 2021). Regardless of the explanation, the texts analysed 
above suggest that considerations of the role of Brazil as an enabler of EU rela- 
tions with the region played an important role. 


The foreign policy of Brazilian Presidents and its impact on 
the role of Brazil in the EU’s relations with the region 


The signature of the EU-Brazil strategic partnership coincided with a specific 
period in the history of Brazilian politics and, most importantly for the pur- 
poses of this chapter, of Brazilian foreign policy. Under President Lula, Brazil’s 
international activism, designation as an emerging power and aspiration to ex- 
ercise — discrete — leadership in the region became trademarks of Brazil's en- 
gagement with the world. It can be argued that the text of the EU-Brazil strategic 
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partnership reflects a perception of Brazil that matches Lula’s project. But the 
potential of the partnership to deliver would, among other factors, depend on 
the continuity of Brazilian foreign policy, including with regard to regional co- 
operation. This section explores the foreign policy of Brazilian presidents during 
the past two decades, in order to assess the degree to which the assumption 
that Brazil would leverage EU relations with South America and Latin America 
materialised. 


Luis Inacio da Silva (Lula): 2003-2010 


Brazil's increased international activism under Lula was a conduit for the strategic 
partnership. Ferreira-Pereira (2021: 156) describes the era as “an exceptionally 
non-conformist, counter-hegemonic, proactive and resourceful phase of presi- 
dential diplomacy, which saw the emergence of a Brazilian self-image marked by 
self-esteem and self-assurance, both regionally and on the international stage”. 
Lulas foreign policy has also been characterised as “autonomy through diversifi- 
cation’, by building bridges with a diverse set of countries, as Lulas foreign policy 
projection was marked by the defense of national sovereignty and seeking privi- 
leged alliances in the Global South (Vigevani & Cepaluni, 2007: 1). 

Domestically, Brazil enjoyed an economic boom from increased commodity 
demand between 2003 and 2011. The country was praised for its poverty reduc- 
tion programmes, and the 2008 financial crisis reached the Brazilian shores only 
marginally and belatedly. Internationally, the main achievements of the Lula era 
include the institutionalised coordination of global south countries such as in 
the WTO, BRICS and IBSA dialogues, the inauguration of a peacekeeping mis- 
sion in Haiti, UNSC ambitions, and the mediator role in the Iran nuclear crisis. 
In addition to that signed with the EU, Lula concluded strategic partnerships 
with Japan, China, India, and South Africa. Brazil also increased humanitarian 
assistance to entities such as the UNDP, UNHCR, the WFP, the World Bank, 
and bilaterally, with Lusophone African countries, through Brazil’s cooperation 
agency. 

Regionally, Lulas presidential diplomacy was crucial in forging close ties 
with left-leaning South American presidents in Argentina, Uruguay, Venezuela 
and Bolivia (Carson & Power, 2009). The EU’s choice to engage interregionally 
with Mercosur occurred in tandem with Brazil's investment in Mercosur during 
the Lula era. Indeed, during the first decade of the 21st century, Mercosur in- 
tegration was increasingly seen in Brasilia as a means to bolster Brazilian re- 
gional leadership. In a 2010 piece, Brazilian Foreign Minister at the time, Celso 
Amorim, recognised that working with regional partners made Brazil stronger 
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and more influential globally and would contribute to growth and stability and 
increase overall South American bargaining power (Amorim, 2010: 227). 

Indeed, the regionalism agenda flourished in the Lula years. In 2004, a free 
trade agreement between Mercosur and the Andean Community was estab- 
lished. In 2008, Lula oversaw the establishment of UNASUR. This became a 
dispute resolution forum, which helped reconcile the political situation in Bo- 
livia, Colombia-Venezuela tensions, and Ecuadorian domestic politics. Late in 
his presidency, Lula also pushed for the establishment of CELAC, the Commu- 
nity of Latin American and Caribbean States. CELAC brought together the Rio 
Group, created in 1986 to enhance dialogue among Latin American states, with 
the Latin American and Caribbean Summit (CALC). Following CELAC’s es- 
tablishment, it subsequently became the EU’s region-wide interlocutor in Latin 
America (Lazarou and Luciano, 2015). The first EU-CELAC Summit took place 
in 2013 with a focus on sustainable development. 

Overall, under the Lula governments, Brussels perceived EU-Brazil relations 
as inextricably linked to the EU’s relations with South America and as leverage 
for relations between the EU and the whole of Latin America. Amorim con- 
firmed that from the Brazilian perspective and described the dialogue between 
the leaders of the EU and Brazil as a medium for coordination on region-wide 
issues such as energy and climate (Amorim, 2010). 


Dilma Rousseff (2011-2016) 


Lulas successor, Dilma Rousseff, oversaw an observed retraction of Brazilian 
foreign policy. Conceptually, there was definite continuity from Lula to Dilma. 
Rousseff's government retained the main figureheads, talking points and groups 
of diplomats responsible for drafting Lula’s foreign policy. However, domesti- 
cally, changes contributed to the rolling back of Brazil's foreign policy. Rousseff 
was relatively uninterested in foreign policy (Saraiva, 2016). She took nearly 50% 
fewer trips abroad than Lula did. During her presidency, the foreign ministry 
saw its budget slashed, Brazil paid out less international aid, and Lulas Africa 
policy was, to a large extent, abandoned. 

Economic considerations forced Dilma to look inwards. Lower commodity 
prices battered the Brazilian economy. By 2013, nationwide protests began to 
reveal a crack in the political establishment when masses took to the streets to 
denounce cronyism, rising costs and lack of public-sector investments. During 
Rousseff’s tenure, Lava Jato (an anti-corruption operation) became a major po- 
litical force, cracking down on major members of the PT, eroding the party’s 
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legitimacy and compounding calls for impeachment. Having lost political sup- 
port in the lower house of Congress, she would be impeached in August 2016. 

Rousseff's engagement with Brazils neighbours was based on the regional 
policy of past PT governments: that also included the vision of less US influence 
in the region. Despite this, regional leadership was not a priority of Rousseff’s 
government (Saraiva & Zimmer, 2016). Under Rousseff, the economic crisis re- 
vealed Brazil’s reluctance to pay the costs of regional leadership. A case in point, 
Brazil refrained from a leading role in the attempts to resolve the Venezuelan 
crisis. 

On political issues, such as Venezuela and the regional stance on the impeach- 
ment of Paraguay’s president Lugo, Brazil gave a clear preference to engagement 
through the South American format of UNASUR rather than to CELAC (Sara- 
iva, 2014). This in turn led to observations that the EU-CELAC strategic part- 
nership was less valued by Brazil at that time. Instead, the policy choice was to 
engage with the EU bilaterally, not interregionally (Saraiva, 2014). Gradually, 
Brazilian initiatives in the Council of South American Defence and UNASUR, 
previously political under Lula, became reoriented towards development proj- 
ects and technical cooperation (Saraiva, 2020). Due to the economic situation, 
Brazil experienced a decline in its foreign direct investment in the region (Mari- 
ano, 2015). All this contributed to a weakening of Brazil’s influence in the region 
(Saraiva & Zimmer, 2016). 

The Rousseff government continued Lula’s policy in Mercosur. During the 
negotiation of the EU-Mercosur trade agreement, economic actors and oppo- 
sition politicians pressured the government to sign a bilateral EU-Brazil deal, 
but the government rejected the idea and remained committed to the regional 
integration format (Saraiva, 2014). Nevertheless, developments in Paraguay and 
Venezuela, among other issues, halted the process of Mercosur integration. In 
fact, Rousseff's government supported and aided Venezuela's accession into 
Mercosur - facilitated by the suspension of Paraguay from Parlasur in 2012. 

At the multilateral level, Brazil’s attempt to become a permanent member of 
the UNSC (for which it had always sought EU support) continued, although the 
country pursued this objective less fervently. Indeed, the BRICS did not form a 
joint position regarding Brazil’s entry into the UNSC. In the WTO Doha round, 
Brazil found it hard both to unify the positions of emerging countries and to 
change the preferences of the status quo powers. After revelations of the US Na- 
tional Security Agency wiretapping, Brazil did manage to articulate a successful 
digital privacy resolution at the UN alongside Germany. 

With respect to the Strategic Partnership, Brazil and the EU found little space 
for convergence. According to Santander and Saraiva (2016), during this time, 
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it became clear to Brazilian diplomats that the stances of both partners rarely 
converged. Under Rousseff, the main advancement in the bilateral relationship 
was through academic exchanges, namely, the ciéncia sem fronteiras program 
(Saraiva, 2014; Saraiva & Zimmer, 2016). At the same time, due to the impact of 
the financial crisis in Europe, the EU’s normative power as an economic model 
began to be questioned in Brazil and in the region. 


Michel Temer (2016-2018) 


Rousseff’s moderate Vice-President, Michel Temer, took office after a dramatic 
impeachment trial. A centrist, Temer sought to reform Brazilian foreign policy, 
although the country’s international footprint continued to shrink. Upon taking 
office, the president appointed José Serra to lead the foreign ministry, who prom- 
ised a “new foreign policy” to put an end to the PT’s deemed “ideological” for- 
eign policy (Agéncia Brasil, 2016). The most pronounced change in Temer’s 
foreign policy was a pivot to the West while still retaining principles emanating 
from Brazil’s constitution, with respect to democracy, human rights, multilater- 
alism and the environment. 

Regionally, the Temer government pursued the return of open regionalism, as- 
sociated with free markets, globalization, and the Washington consensus (Santos 
et al., 2021). It focused on trade policy, such as increasing ties between Mercosur 
and the Pacific Alliance, and bilateral trade deals. It introduced business-friendly 
policies through domestic reforms such as the enactment of a constitutional 
spending cap, a pro-business labour reform, and the impetus to pursue pension 
reform. Under Temer, Brazil applied for OCDE membership aiming, among 
other things, to bolster its image in the eyes of foreign investors. Nonetheless, by 
the time of Temer’s presidency, Brazilian construction firms like Odebrecht were 
already embroiled in corruption scandals in neighbouring countries, weakening 
the country’s foreign standing and regional image (Morini, 2015). 

As part of its approach to the region, the Temer administration suspended 
Venezuela from Mercosur in 2016, while encouraging the EU-Mercosur Free 
Trade deal, which, however, did not advance owing to European limitations in 
agriculture and Brazilian industrial protectionism (Saraiva, 2020). 

Other regional initiatives, made prominent under Lula, were reformed 
under Temer. The government oversaw Brazil leaving (and disbanding) UNA- 
SUR alongside right-leaning leaders in Chile, Paraguay and Colombia. Brazil 
began favouring OAS as the main conflict resolution organ in the Americas. 
(Rodriguez-Dominguez, 2017). In 2017, the administration condemned Ven- 
ezuelas democratic backsliding in the OAS; the next year it vouched for the 
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country’s expulsion from the regional organization (Saraiva, 2020). In August 
of the same year, Brazil formed the Lima Group, aimed at restoring democracy 
in Venezuela. The general retrenchment regarding regional integration was in 
detriment to the EU’s stated aim of engaging with Brazil to encourage regional 
cooperation. Multilaterally, a trend of reduced Brazilian engagement emerged. 
Brazil did not renew its participation in the UN peace operation in Haiti, in spite 
of the relevant UN request. Moreover, in the UN Human Rights Council, Temer’s 
government became a target, mainly owing to agrarian, indigenous and environ- 
mental matters, as deforestation spiked (Saraiva, 2020). 

A transitional president, Temer struggled with legitimacy, domestically and 
abroad. Internationally, he was perceived as a coup leader against the country’s 
first female president, which harmed his appeal in the eyes of left-leaning South 
American governments (Pérez & Silva, 2019). Moreover, the first policy imple- 
mented by Foreign Minister Serra was to criticise countries that expressed con- 
sternation at Dilma’s impeachment, namely, Venezuela, Cuba, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Nicaragua and the Bolivarian Alliance - all in the South American and broader 
region (Casaróes, 2016). Internally, corruption scandals were rife. Domestic 
backlash pitched up at the 2016 Olympic Games in Rio (Pérez & Silva, 2019). 
Various international leaders avoided official visits to Brazil, thus contributing to 
a sense of marginalization of the country (Fox, 2017). 

In this context, Brazil's ability to act as an enabler of the EU policy's objectives 
in the region diminished significantly, as did its regional leadership potential. 
The peace agreement in Colombia was a case in point. Brazil did play a very 
limited role as a mediator or otherwise. The EU saw the peace agreement as a 
goal-shared issue in the region with significant potential for regional coopera- 
tion (Pérez & Silva, 2019). 


Jair Messias Bolsonaro (2019-2022) 


Jair Bolsonaro, a conservative illiberal populist who took office after campaign- 
ing against establishment politics, provoked a reorientation of Brazilian foreign 
policy by rejecting previous notions of Brazilian pragmatism and instead using 
foreign policy as a platform for domestic conservative and religious discourse. 
In contrast with several of the EU’s foreign policy objectives, Bolsonaro’s foreign 
policy is characterised by the rejection of multilateral institutions, an alliance 
with transnational right-wing populist groups and governments, anti-globalism, 
anti-communism, and emphasis on religious nationalism (Casaróes, 2020; Pérez 
& Silva, 2019; Weiffen, 2022). According to Ferreira-Pereira (2021: 165), Bol- 
sonaros foreign policy agenda emphasised “very close relations with the Trump 
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administration while de-emphasising and ultimately questioning the country’s 
commitment to the protection and strengthening of multilateral arrangements 
(e.g. Paris Agreement on climate change), global public goods (e.g. Amazon rain- 
forest) and even democratic values”. Nonetheless, his foreign policy was often 
moderated by members of the military in the cabinet and by interest groups 
represented by legislators in Brazil’s multiparty Congress. 

Bolsonaros regional policy further retracted Brazil from the regional scene. 
Upon taking office, Bolsonaro formalised Brazil’s exit from UNASUR and joined 
the newly created Prosur (Forum for the Progress and Integration of South 
America), meant to replace it, along with other right-wing leaders (Weiffen, 
2022). In 2020, Brazil’s foreign minister, Ernesto Araújo, announced Brazil’s de- 
cision to suspend its participation in CELAC, arguing that the organization did 
not bring satisfactory results in the defence of democracy and regional man- 
agement, besides being a pulpit for non-democratic regimes such as Venezuela, 
Cuba and Nicaragua. To European eyes, Brazil’s absence in the bloc rendered a 
bi-regional EU-CELAC dialogue impossible (Uol, 2021). In turn, an EU-LAC 
Leaders’ Meeting, including Brazil, was carried out in December 2021. 

Bolsonaros government is noteworthy for its lack of regional initiatives. 
During the Venezuelan crisis of 2019, Brazil played only a marginal role in the 
Lima group. When a left-wing government was elected in Argentina, relations 
between the leaders of the two countries became difficult. The disengagement 
with regional initiatives was accompanied by alignment with the US and its pol- 
icies in the region, exemplified by Brazil's support of the US candidate to the 
Inter-American Development Bank and support for the OAS. 

At the same time, however, significant progress was made in EU-Mercosur 
relations with the signature of the trade and political components of the EU- 
Mercosur Association Agreement in 2019 and 2020, respectively, in spite of the 
limited progress of integration within Mercosur. The Brazilian government did 
not pursue any significant step to increase cooperation with the Pacific Alliance 
or other regional formats. 

Despite advancements in interregional EU-Mercosur relations, the Bolsonaro 
government sought to weaken the Mercosur's symbolic recognition in favour of 
national sovereignty. For instance, one of Foreign Minister Ernesto Araujo’s first 
orders of business was to do away with the Mercosur logo on the Brazilian pass- 
port. Before becoming President, Bolsonaro criticised Mercosur's “ideological 
moorings”: he defended the idea that the bloc’s preferential trade agreements are 
not only a result of former PT governments’ ideological bias, but that these com- 
mitments restrict the Brazilian autonomy to form bilateral trade deals with other 
countries (Bolsonaro, 2017). During the presidential campaign, Bolsonaro’s 
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finance minister, Paulo Guedes, mentioned that the bloc would not be a pri- 
ority (Agostine & Ramalho, 2018). Although his discourse with respect to the 
organization eventually moderated, Bolsonaro defended a narrower, commercial 
scope for the regional organization, whose multilateral commitments - such as 
the common external tariff - were considered constraints to Brazilian action. 

Under Bolsonaro, Mercosur’s commercial policy saw advances. Brazilian 
officials concluded the technical details of the Association Agreement. In 2022, 
Mercosur concluded its trade agreement with Singapore. Brazil also emerged as 
a supporter of Mercosur negotiations for free trade agreements with Indonesia 
and Vietnam (Leiroz, 2020). 


The EU-Mercosur Association Agreement 


In pursuing the completion of negotiations between the EU and Mercosur, Brazil 
has - at least in principle - enabled an agreement which would bring to fruition 
several of the EU’s objectives in the region on trade, climate, labour standards 
and regional cooperation. If implemented, the trade pillar of the EU-Mercosur 
Association Agreement (AA) would eliminate tariff and non-tariff barriers for 
the large majority of the EU-Mercosur trade. The EU would gradually remove 
tariffs on 92% of Mercosur exports in ten years, whereas Mercosur would re- 
move tariffs on 91% of EU exports in 15 years. The agreement serves the EU’s 
long-standing objective of bi-regional and intra-regional integration. It is also 
an opportunity for Mercosur’s economies to enter global value chains and sig- 
nals in favour of rules-based multilateral trading systems. EU-Mercosur trade is 
worth 88 billion euros annually, of which 64 billion stems from Brazil. The agree- 
ment would also reduce non-tariff barriers (e.g. administrative delays, technical 
barriers, sanitary requirements, tax exemptions). Through the agreement, the 
EU aims to foster sustainable development and environmental standards, imple- 
ment labour rights, and shape global trade rules in accordance with liberal and 
multilateral values (Grieger, 2019). 

The AA also contemplates increased dialogue on climate. It includes commit- 
ments to implementing the Paris accord, and on issues such as biodiversity, cir- 
cular economy, waste management and corporate social responsibility, alongside 
the encouragement of green public procurement practices, intellectual property 
and green technology transfers. 

At the same time, it is also indisputable that a range of domestic policies 
implemented under the Bolsonaro government - many in policy areas with re- 
gional implications, such as the environment — were in absolute contrast to the 
EUs stated foreign policy goals. Under Bolsonaro’s presidency, forest fires in the 
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Amazon experienced an uptick. In response to criticisms, Bolsonaro provoked 
the abandonment of environmental cooperation through Germany and Nor- 
way's Amazon Fund. 

Bolsonaros environmental policy - characterised by the hollowing-out of en- 
vironmental institutions, dismissal of prominent scientists, non-enforcement of 
environmental crimes and protection of land-grabbers - made the ratification of 
the EU-Mercosur Trade Agreement impossible after its signature. During 2021, 
the resignation of Brazilian environment ministers, deforestation, masking of 
emissions at the Paris Agreement, corruption scandals related to vaccines and 
violence against indigenous people in the Amazon contributed to the stalling of 
ratification of the EU-Mercosur agreement on the EU side. In that sense, Brazil 
this time functioned as an obstacle to the EU’s relations with the region. 

In November 2021, as part of the European Green Deal, the EU Commission 
introduced a proposal to limit imports of products connected to the deteriora- 
tion of climate change, potentially having a large impact on Brazilian produce. 
At the same time, the Bolsonaro government committed to ending illegal defor- 
estation by 2028 and subscribed to the COP26 commitment of net-zero carbon 
emissions by 2050. The move was welcomed by the EU’s High Representative, 
Josep Borrell, as crucial for concluding the EU-Mercosur deal. While the debate 
on Brazil’s climate policy may appear to be a bilateral issue between Brussels and 
Brasilia, this rhetoric, but also the reality of the agreements progress, demon- 
strates Brazil’s weight in enabling, stalling or blocking closer and deeper trade 
relations between the EU and the region. This time Brazil has functioned as an 
obstacle to the EU’s relations with the region. 


Conclusion 


During the past two decades, the EU has pursued the strengthening of political 
relations with Brazil, recognising Brazil's potential as an ally in the promotion of 
its values, but also as a critical influencer in the future of EU relations with the 
wider LAC region, most notably with Mercosur, through - inter alia — its role 
in the EU-Mercosur Association Agreement. This assumption has presupposed 
that Brazil is interested in and capable of exercising regional leadership, but also 
that the values and interests of the EU and Brazil continue to align. 

The deterioration of the Brazilian economy, which began in the first half of the 
past decade, and its subsequent social and political implications weakened these 
assumptions. Successive Brazilian presidents have diverged significantly in their 
approach to the region and to policy issues linked to EU interests. Most recently, 
stark divergences between Brasilia and Brussels on climate policy, indigenous 
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rights and multilateralism, have led to a situation where Brazil-EU relations have 
reflected negatively on the relationship between the EU and the region. These 
observations, analysed in this chapter, should serve to inform our understanding 
of Brazil’s role as an enabler, but also as a potential veto point of the EU’s poli- 
cies for the region and should serve to explain potential recourse to a multi-level 
framework for the EU’s relations in Latin America. 
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Autonomy as a Foreign Policy 
Objective: Perspectives from Europe and 
Latin America 


Introduction 


Today we are facing a period of liquidity, fragmentation, and multiple simulta- 
neous changes. From general events such as climate change, economic crises and 
pandemics to concrete events such as armed conflicts, mass migrations, and so- 
cial unrest, the international reality is in full reconfiguration, and therefore, the 
creation of a foreign policy - by a given actor - cannot but count on this scenario 
to make its interests effective. Pragmatism, therefore, becomes a necessary factor 
when exercising a specific international guideline, being aware of the dynamics 
of the system, and thus, creating a holistic approach. 

However, what dynamics does the international system present today? Var- 
ious authors (Sanahuja, 2008; Smith & Xie, 2009) have indicated that the inter- 
national environment can be described mostly by a complex interdependence 
scenario, following Keohane and Nye’s ideas, referring to situations character- 
ised by reciprocal effects among countries or among actors in different coun- 
tries (Keohane & Nye, 1989: 8). Similarly, Barbé (2020: 90) characterises the 
international system as the interpenetration of societies resulting from the flows 
of goods, services, capital, ideas, and people, associating societies with others 
in a multitude of dimensions, in the economic, the human, the scientific and 
the intellectual aspects. The author emphasises that these links are expected to 
have political consequences, to the extent that they modify the interests, prefer- 
ences, and perceptions of more or less relevant parties in the different States, thus 
altering the incentives of decision-makers. 

Therefore, interdependence in the external environment has marked a pro- 
found change in the way in which power is used: the typical means to exert in- 
fluence in the international arena, such as armed power or hard elements, have 
given way to new soft ones, especially those related to the economic sector, the 
demonstration of values or international prestige. Consequently, what Fagaburu 
(2017: 11) points out as characteristics of this paradigm is important: the exist- 
ence of multi-level relationships given the plurality of actors, the non-existence 
of a thematic hierarchy at the international level, the blurring of the line that 
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divides internal issues from external ones, and the use of seductive means to ob- 
tain presence characterises the international realm. 

Likewise, the multiple relationships between actors have also brought various 
problems to the public arena, whose scope is neither national nor regional, but 
global. In this way, pandemics, the climate emergency, economic crises, contem- 
porary wars, and internal changes no longer have only an impact on their main 
actors, but also indirectly impact all the participants on the international scene, 
in multiple areas and in varied intensities. Consequently, uncertainty becomes 
the rule and liquidity in the general order. 

What can be done, within the field of foreign policy, to respond to an increas- 
ingly difficult scenario? What deeper dynamics are taking place in a structure 
that is already interdependent? This chapter aims to answer these questions and 
to analyse the multiple proposals that have been made both in Latin America 
and Europe on a common concept: autonomy. What is it? What is it based on? 
What means would operationalise it? Is there any agreement regarding this con- 
cept? These are questions that will be studied in the following sections, through 
an analysis of various academic texts, first studying the systemic characteris- 
tics of contemporary international society, later examining the main concept in 
greater depth. 


The current situation of the world under a paradigm of 
complex interdependence 


In order to study the concept of autonomy, we must first analyse the contempo- 
rary scenario. After the various events that have occurred since 2001,! despite 
being diffuse and confusing, international relations ended up in 2008 in an open 
struggle for influence, ending the clear US hegemony that was present at that 
time. Thus, the beginning of the 2008 economic crisis meant the relative rise of 
emerging powers, especially for an already economically inserted China, which 
adopted increasingly assertive foreign agendas (Schulz, 2016). Consequently, the 
redistribution of power from the West to new actors (China, India, Brazil, Indo- 
nesia, among others) or resurgents (Russia) has encouraged the competition for 
power, a fact that was absent or concealed in previous phases. 


1 September 11 attacks, the start of the war in Afghanistan and Iraq, the start of the War 
on Terror and the advancement of an openly warmongering US foreign policy that 
stressed the multilateral structures of that time. 
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The best case study to understand this new competition for influence is Sino- 
American relations of the last decade. The first approaches made by Washington 
towards China in this new scenario were made under the Obama administra- 
tion, taking a hybrid strategy called the “Pivot to Asia” (Dueck, 2015: 72): on the 
one hand, presenting elements of anchoring and integration; and on the other, 
elements of containment and dissuasion. The idea of the Obama strategy was, 
through a selective approach, to achieve reciprocal cooperation with Beijing in 
important areas and to avoid the appearance of zero-sum thinking (Clinton, 
2011). However, it did not yield the expected results, and Chinese diplomacy 
did not show signs of reciprocity in sensitive sectors for the United States: In the 
negotiations at COP15, it did not respond as expected to the proposal to reduce 
carbon emissions, nor did it show signs of collaboration in the situation of North 
Korea and nuclear disarmament, and even exerted more pressure on the claims 
over the South China Sea (deLisle, 2016: 146). 

Yet, the tensions between the declining power and the rising one became 
more evident with the eruption of the Trump administration. The period be- 
tween 2016 and 2020 was one marked by the withdrawal of the United States 
from various international instances, worsening its relative decline in compar- 
ison with other actors: denouncing the Paris Accord on Climate Change and 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty; launching commercial wars against partners and 
rivals such as the EU or China; or retreating from instances such as the WHO 
or the UNHRC; exemplifies the damage that the Trump Administration did to 
American presence in the world. Consequently, the Wilsonian ideal that the 
United States has promoted since the end of the Cold War was undermined by 
these events, souring the position of Washington with its allies, third countries 
and adversaries; something that the actual Biden Administration is trying to re- 
verse (Astroza & Sepulveda, 2022). 

On the other hand, China appears as a more assertive player in the interna- 
tional arena. Since the presentation of projects like the Belt and Road Initia- 
tive in 2013; the beginning of investments in infrastructure in African countries 
such as Nigeria, Angola and Sudan (Lechini, 2013); the displacement of impor- 
tant commercial partners in Latin America (Bonialian, 2021); and the rejection 
with Russia of a new expansion of NATO (El Pais, 2022), the Middle Empire 
has known how to take a stance as a relevant actor and undoubtedly as a global 
economic power. 

Therefore, the increase in tension between the two powers is undeniable. 
From the consideration by the United States government that China has become 
a strategic rival (US Senate, 2021: 301) up to the failure of bilateral negotiations 
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in Alaska (El Mundo, 2021), it has been clear that both states mutually recognise 
each other as competitors in the international arena. 

However, it is not possible to describe this relationship as similar to a New 
Cold War. The level of economic exchange, the multiple political and cultural 
relations, and the existence of a systemic multipolarism show that the relation- 
ship between Beijing and Washington is diametrically different from the one it 
had with Moscow. In situations where the challenges are increasingly global and 
interdependent, the relations between the two powers should be rather approx- 
imated to a cooperative rivalry scenario (Nye, 2018) instead of an adversarial 
rivalry one (as during the Cold War). In this sense, there will be areas where 
there will be intense competition between both actors - new technologies, the 
space race and international trade — but at the same time, there will be other 
instances where cooperation will be required to face challenges that the actors 
alone cannot counteract, such as climate change or upcoming pandemics. There- 
fore, in some cases, power should be exercised jointly between China and the 
United States, in a type of positive-sum game where all the intervening subjects 
win, rather than the dominance of one actor over another. 

So, in this new international dynamic, which guideline is the most appro- 
priate? What kind of foreign projection and strategy may provide appropriate 
responses and mechanisms for an entropic world in transition? Several academ- 
ics on both sides of the Atlantic, such as Sanahuja (2021) and Tokatlian (2022), 
have argued that autonomy should be the main factor to consider. But what is 
autonomy as a concept? What development has it had both in Europe and Latin 
America? 


Autonomy as a concept: European understanding 


Etymologically, autonomy comes from the Greek autos (autos - by itself), nomos 
(vouoç - rule), and the suffix ía (quality), thereby expressing the quality of being 
under one’s own rule or within one’s government. But what exactly is autonomy? 
What does it point to? The concept is diffuse, but it is not due to an ambiguity 
in its content, but rather it is the consequence of great richness in terms of its 
development. 

In the Old Continent, the idea is already a long-standing concept. The first 
approaches to an idea of autonomy occurred in post-war Europe, specifically 
within NATO circles and the European integration process. However, with the 
rejection of the European Defence Community during the 1950s and the con- 
solidation of NATO as the guarantor of security in Europe, the concept was rel- 
egated to a secondary plane and with little theoretical relevance during the Cold 
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War (Le Gleut & Conway-Mouret, 2019: 15). Only after the fall of the Berlin Wall 
did the idea of European autonomy re-emerge. 

One of the first references made to it in a formal declaration occurred in Saint- 
Malo in 1998 when the French and British governments indicated that the newly 
European Union “must have an autonomous capacity for action, supported by 
credible military forces” (Sénat, 1998). Consequently, the first constructions that 
arose around the concept were closely related to the field of defence and secu- 
rity, framed within the expression of capacity for action, having three important 
factors to consider (Arteaga, 2017; Kempin & Kunz, 2022): 


1. Political Capacity, in terms of defining strategies and following them; 

2. Operational Capacity, in terms of logistical and institutional power to execute 
the defined strategy; 

3. Industrial Capacity, regarding the construction, development and mainte- 
nance of said faculties. 


However, it was necessary to wait until 2013 for the term strategic autonomy to 
appear. It was the Foreign Affairs Council of the European Union that first cre- 
ated the concept and elevated it to the European Global Strategy in 2016 after 
the Brexit referendum (Tocci, 2021). Thus, only from 2017 was it possible to 
give a concrete definition of this idea: the ability to act and cooperate with in- 
ternational and regional partners whenever possible, while being able to operate 
autonomously when and where necessary (High Representative of the EU, 2016). 
Unlike what was mentioned before, here the term is broader and far from the 
conceptions of international security that had marked it for nearly twenty years, 
applying to new non-traditional areas: “Europe's strategic autonomy allows it to 
reduce dependence on others in relation to the most necessary things: critical 
materials and technologies, food, infrastructure, security and other strategic 
areas” (European Commission, 2020). 

So, what motivated this change for Europe? Two precise facts were what 
caused a transformation of what has been understood by Strategic Autonomy: the 
arrival of Donald Trump to the Presidency of the United States in 2016 and the 
Covid-19 pandemic in 2020. On one hand, the arrival of the magnate caused 
a severe setback to transatlantic relations, especially in terms of compliance 
with Article V of the NATO Treaty (Kempin & Kunz, 2022: 6-7), meanwhile, 
the pandemic exposed Europes dependence on foreign countries in strategic 
sectors, such as energy, medical supplies and pharmaceuticals (Ayuso, 2020). 
Therefore, Brussels is facing a situation that is delicate, which is part of other 
events that have already marked the European agenda, like the deterioration of 
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the European neighbourhood from the Sahel to the Horn of Africa and Turkey, 
mass migration flows, terrorism, cyber threats, Brexit, among others (Molina & 
Benedicto, 2021: 10). 

Thus, European Strategic Autonomy is trying to respond to new challenges 
that were not previously related to geopolitics, but that have become relevant due 
to the growing interdependence that exists between the multiple international 
actors. In this way, progress has been made in certain areas: 

First, in the economic sector, by strengthening the euro as an international 
currency and as an element of economic sovereignty (European Council, 2021); 
the development of efforts to maintain global economic governance, especially 
within the WTO (Pellicer, 2022); the rethinking of trade policy as a tool of Euro- 
pean foreign policy (European Commission, 2021). 

Second, in the field of Industry, there is a strong look towards the technolog- 
ical, competitive and productive capacity of the EU. The Union itself has pointed 
out that it “gives European industry the opportunity to develop its own mar- 
kets, products and services that boost competitiveness” (European Commission, 
2021) as a manner to respond to external events. In this regard, Brussels has 
encouraged investment and innovation as the primary tools to rebuild Europes 
industrial capacity and take it to the next stage of development, as seen with 
initiatives like Next Generation EU or SURE. 

Third, in the realm of Security and Defence, the objective is to create a common 
defence culture as well as distinct European identity in response to new threats. 
Because of this, it was approved the European Global Strategy in 2016, creating 
the Permanent Structured Cooperation (PESCO) and the subsequent European 
Intervention Initiative (EI2), the endowment of a European Defense Fund in 
2017, the encouragement of associativity between agents within the Common 
Foreign and Security Policy (CFSP) and the creation of the Military Planning 
and Conduct Capability (MPCC) (Molina & Benedicto, 2021: 10). In addition, 
in mid-February 2022, the Commission unveiled proposals for actions to con- 
tribute to community defence, drive innovation and address strategic dependen- 
cies (European Commission, 2022), as well as the unprecedented financing of 
the Ukrainian war effort against Russian aggression. 

However, not all the Member States of the European Union agree on which di- 
rection Strategic Autonomy should point, both geographically and functionally. 

France is the country that most strongly advocates for a notion based on Eu- 
ropean sovereignty and interests. Paris considers that the establishment of au- 
tonomy within the EU is crucial for France’s own strategic autonomy (Direction 
Générale, 2017). Therefore, a development at the European level would imply a 
greater French presence on the international scene. On the other hand, Germany 
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maintains that strategic autonomy should be developed as a pillar within the 
EU, not as a mutually exclusive project with NATO but rather a complemen- 
tary one. Thus, Berlin considers that adopting the French proposal would imply 
matching European interests to French ones, which would mean putting their 
own interests and the geopolitical closeness with Washington at stake (Arteaga 
et al., 2022). 

In addition to these positions, there are other proposals done by other Euro- 
pean capitals. At the beginning of 2021, Spain and the Netherlands jointly pro- 
posed a point of synthesis between the French and German ideas, indicating that 
the European Union must become a global player with real capabilities based 
on tailor made solutions (Government of the Netherlands and Government of 
Spain, 2021). In contrast, states like Poland consider that the issue of strategic 
autonomy is really a discussion about how to update NATO in the face of new 
Russian pressure (Zielinski, 2020: 14), meanwhile, Sweden and Austria consider 
certain proposals as controversial to their historical neutralities, for which they 
have placed greater emphasis on operational or logistical autonomy rather than 
in defence (Franke & Varma, 2020). However, the start of the Kremlin’s invasion 
of Ukraine has been a major shock, once again launching the discussion of com- 
munity security within the EU. 

Notwithstanding these different approaches and the dilemmas currently 
facing Europe, the concept of strategic autonomy is a reality that the EU is likely 
to implement in one way or another, and could receive an important boost under 
the French presidency and the so-called “Strategic Compass”. 


Autonomy in Latin America 


The concept of autonomy has had continuous and successive development in 
Latin America as well, constituting a true current of thought of its own (Bricefio 
& Simonoff, 2017). In this sense, it is a highly valuable aspect, since these are 
proposals that arise from a peripheral space within international dynamics, as 
is the case in Latin America, and not based on a rearrangement of doctrines 
brought from abroad. 

A first approach to this concept was carried out by Juan Carlos Puig in Ar- 
gentina and Helio Jaguaribe in Brazil at the beginning of the Cold War, through 
the so-called heterodox autonomy (Puig, 1980; Jaguaribe, 1979). The authors try 
to answer the various criticisms that ECLAC had made regarding the depend- 
ence of the Latin American States of that time, both economically and politically, 
on international dynamics, emphasising the role of local elites in this relation- 
ship. In this way, Jaguaribe (1979: 95-96) considers autonomous actors those 
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that have a “margin of self-determination in domestic affairs and the capacity 
for independent international action’, being conditioned by two essential fac- 
tors: national viability (internal element) and international permissibility (ex- 
ternal element). 

Puig, on the other hand, delves further into the role that Latin American elites 
have in the dependency relationships that an actor has with a foreign entity, 
which can range from complete dependency to full autonomy. In consequence, 
and according to the interpretation done by Miguez (2022: 211), he considers the 
latter as “the maximum self-decision capacity that can be achieved, taking into 
account the objective constraints of the real world”. 

In reaction to what was pointed out by the previous authors, and after the dis- 
integration of the Soviet Union, Escudé reformulated the concept of autonomy 
within his utilitarian vision of foreign relations: peripheral realism (Escudé, 
1992). In it, he proposes an association of the concept with the idea of confron- 
tation resulting from an overestimation of the room for manoeuvre of weak 
States, which did not distinguish between the autonomy that a State possesses 
(which is a consequence of its power) and the use of it. In that way, autonomy for 
Escudé is achieved through an in-depth analysis of the costs and benefits that a 
certain actor has in his decisions, trying to ensure the maintenance or increase 
of the material well-being of the population, without contradicting the guide- 
lines established by the then hegemon - the United States - according to what is 
affirmed by Tokatlian and Russell (2002: 172). 

Subsequently, and after the arrival of the new century, Tokatlian and Russell 
distanced themselves from the propositions of Escudé and they took up the au- 
tonomist current through their postulates on relational autonomy. In this sense, 
they indicate that in the face of the irruption of new factors (such as globaliza- 
tion, the end of the Cold War and the deepening of democratic and integration 
processes in the region), there has been a modification of the “context of action” 
in Latin America, being necessary a new definition of autonomy, no longer based 
on contrasts but on relationships with other actors. 

Therefore, the authors considered that this new approach should be under- 
stood as “the capacity and willingness of a country to make decisions with others 
of its own free will and to jointly deal with situations and processes occurring 
within and outside its borders” (Tokatlian & Russell, 2002). Thus, the definition 
in terms of conditioning would be the aforementioned capacity and disposition, 
done in a competent, committed and responsible manner. Meanwhile, as a na- 
tional interest (in order to increase the degrees of freedom) it is based on a new 
pattern of activity in the international orchestra, coming with new structures, 
identities and ideas, as well as gaining relevance within foreign relations the 
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understanding that the other is no longer something opposite, but something 
integral to the international agent itself (Tokatlian & Russell, 2002: 179). 

Similarly, in South America, especially in a Brazilian context, the so-called 
autonomies with adjectives appear, represented by the ideas of Tullo Vigevani 
and Gabriel Cepaluni (2007: 283). In that sense, they point out three different 
progressive degrees when talking about the concept in question: 


1. Autonomy in the distance when the country confronts international norms 
and institutions and the great power, while tending towards isolation and 
self-sufficient development; 

2. Autonomy in participation when external guidance is based on a commit- 
ment for global governance and multilateral institutions; 

3. Autonomy in diversification when it is based mainly on relations with the 
global South. 


As well, Miriam Gomes Saraiva (2010: 48) indicated the several currents that 
had happened in Brazilian diplomacy, especially an autonomic position that 
occurred during the presidency of Lula da Silva: the ability to manoeuvre on the 
international stage, universalism, and above all, strengthening Brazil’s presence 
on the international stage. 

Finally, it is also interesting to highlight the contributions made by Actis and 
Malacalza (2021), who propose their own notion: liquid autonomy. They point 
out that faced with an entropic scenario, and where there is a double tension 
between “Westphalia” and “Globalization” (the interactions between States on 
the one hand, and on the other, globalization and transnational relations), it 
is necessary to focus on the recognition of the fragility of the global and re- 
gional scenarios, the capacity for resilience in the face of adverse events by taking 
opportunities, and mitigating impacts. 


Towards a new definition of autonomy for Latin America? 


Given this long theoretical development, what can we consider as autonomy 
today in a Latin American context? In the first place, and starting with the Eu- 
ropean context, it is possible to define it as “the ability to set one’s own prior- 
ities and make one’s own decisions in matters of foreign policy and security, 
together with the institutional, political and material wherewithal to carry these 
through - in cooperation with third parties, or if need be alone” (Lippert, von 
Ondarza & Perthes, 2019: 5). 

Despite this, adopting foreign definitions without adapting them to the local 
reality would result in an error. Latin America does not work under European 
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logics, nor does Europe work under Latin American ones, despite having 
common interests. Thus, for establishing a strategic autonomy for Latin America, 
it is important to put on the table the notions of autonomy that already exist in 
the continent. In this way, the closest definition to the prevailing type of para- 
digm is the relational autonomy (Tokatlian & Russell, 2002). This constitutes an 
important basis since it has two important traits: first, the capacity and willing- 
ness of a country to make decisions with others of its own free will; and then, that 
said capacity to face, jointly with other actors, situations and processes that have 
occurred in the international scenario. However, it lacks further development in 
terms of areas of an operational or productive nature, explainable due to the pe- 
riod in which the theory was developed. 

As well, new contributions in the area must also be brought to light, especially 
the proposal of liquid autonomy (Actis & Malacalza, 2021). The identification of 
the fragility of the global and regional scenarios, resilience in the face of adverse 
events by taking opportunities, and the mitigation of the various impacts that 
may occur in the future are necessary points to emphasise in a chaotic, highly 
changing international arena. 

Thus, a Latin American-style strategic autonomy could be conceptualised 
as the ability and willingness to act, cooperate and relate to other international 
and regional actors voluntarily, whenever possible, with a view to expanding the 
spaces for action and the areas related to them by opportunity taking; or to main- 
tain them through resilience or the mitigation of external shocks. 

Consequently, autonomy should not be related to concepts such as autarchy 
or isolationism. In the first place, it is not comparable to autarchy, understood as 
a No State policy by which it tries to subsist with its own resources, since stra- 
tegic autonomy is based on association with other actors, and therefore, it is a 
foreign policy open to the world. Neither is it isolationism, such as a policy of 
separation or non-intervention in international relations, on the contrary, the 
autonomy in question requires a willingness to act, to establish the necessary 
positions in the foreign arena, and even socialise it with other entities in order to 
expand the spaces for action or to maintain them. 

It is also necessary to emphasise that the adoption of a policy of this type 
imposes certain challenges at the same time. Neither the creation of spaces nor 
the development of inherent aspects can be conceived spontaneously, but it is 
necessary adequate means that allow the realization of these objectives. Thus, the 
strategic management of the State will be decisive in the coming year, especially 
in terms of the domestic sphere, since the current economic opening must be 
reconciled with vulnerability to foreign events, in addition to the construction of 
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agreements by internal politics that make it viable (Bywaters, Sepúlveda & Villar, 
2021: 40). 

In this way, what means are adequate to carry out an agenda based on stra- 
tegic autonomy? In the first place, the same authors mentioned above indicate 
that there must be a deployment of an entrepreneurial diplomacy, within an ap- 
proach that integrates policies at the domestic level in a holistic manner or a 
whole-of-government sense (Cooper, 2018: 596-608). They explain that given the 
lack of hard power capabilities that distinguishes the great powers, small and 
medium-sized countries - such as Latin American and some European coun- 
tries - can exert influence on their external environment by concentrating their 
diplomatic activities on alternative courses of action that contribute to good in- 
ternational governance (Bywaters, Sepúlveda & Villar, 2021: 47). Consequently, 
the deployment of foreign action of this type implies a greater strategic role for 
the state in identifying and developing areas where there are interests of its own, 
especially those where there are comparative advantages over other players on 
the global scene (niche diplomacy). 

On the other hand, and as mentioned above, an autonomous agenda also 
implies the association and diversification of ties with strategic partners. In this 
case, Euro-Latin American relations represent a potential axis, due to their cul- 
tural and political proximity. However, both regions have different challenges. 

Regarding Latin America, the priority corresponds to retaking the various 
regional spaces that have been abandoned in the last decade. In this sense, it 
is a substantial requirement to overcome what Covarrubias calls a circumstan- 
tial regionalism, characterised by repetitive cycles of optimism and creation of 
institutions, followed by stagnation and negligence on the part of governments 
that prefer to act unilaterally (Covarrubias, 2019). Thus, it should be promoted 
the laying of foundations for a serious, pragmatic regionalism, that constitutes a 
source of governance in the region, especially through actions such as the search 
for minimum consensus. 

Regarding the European Union, this constitutes a fundamental point. With 
Europe, the region shares more than democratic values, economic relations or 
political contacts; but also cultural, linguistic, historical ties and common chal- 
lenges. Thus, faced with an entropic world, the European Union faces the same 
dilemmas as Latin America at the international level, so a deeper strategic as- 
sociation constitutes an opportunity to broaden horizons both from Brussels 
and from theircumrent American capitals. Facts such as the commitment to 
democracy, multilateralism, political dialogue, fair trade and an international 
system based on rules are shared issues that can be deepened to acquire greater 
autonomy. 
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Conclusions 


The existence of multiple ties between the various international actors has 
brought a new way of how they relate to each other, especially due to the in- 
terpenetration of these at a multilevel scale, which has implied that any action 
in foreign matters can have repercussions that are not only direct, but indirect 
and at various intensities. In this sense, interdependence can be both a source of 
virtue and problems, especially in times of great general challenges. 

Therefore, autonomy - as an element — is currently found as a relevant con- 
cept within both European and Latin American foreign policies. In this sense, 
the idea of searching for margins of action through association with other actors, 
or spaces that allow resilience and adaptability, is an effective and suitable tool to 
confront the dominant paradigm of the contemporary world. On the other hand, 
the existence of antecedents and prior development on both sides of the Atlantic 
is important, since it thus becomes a policy of its own, innate and adjustable to 
the various realities in which it is to be implemented. 

Likewise, an external guideline of this type also implies the development of 
whole-of-government policies. In this way, the development of niche diplomacies 
based on the comparative advantages of a given actor; and the empowerment 
of foreign institutions as a selector agent and incubator of those prerogatives, 
would make it possible to create a solid base to pursue the objectives supported 
by various Latin American and European countries. However, the mere develop- 
ment of these does not imply a certain autonomy, but must be accompanied by 
associativity with key actors. In this sense, the relations between the European 
Union and Latin America become fundamental, since, in addition to sharing 
common values and principles, they face shared challenges and events capable 
of putting the international order at risk. In times of change and general uncer- 
tainties, the search for a tool that is effective and efficient becomes an immediate 
imperative. 

Consequently, autonomy as an external guideline is a construction that is ca- 
pable of adapting to new events that may occur in the future, and thereby provide 
a necessary response to a new world that is increasingly diverse, multiple and 
in the making. In that sense, both the EU and Latin America should establish 
policies that enable and construct autonomy for both parties, such as resuming 
the EU-CELAC meetings, deepening the economic ties between both regions, 
rearticulating the Latin American organizations for a more proper relationship 
with their European counterparts, advancing in several areas such as the en- 
ergy transition and climate resilience related areas, and building cooperative 
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agendas in the United Nations. In a troubled world, autonomy for the EU and 
Latin America is a shared path, and not only a stand-alone result. 
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Sandra Zapata 


EU-LAC Relations in Times of US-China 
Competition 


Introduction 


It is hard to escape the feeling that the map of the world is being redrawn in light 
of the confrontation between the United States and China. As Beijing positions 
itself as an economic power, a technological giant, and a military force, it chal- 
lenges the leadership of the United States. None of the other countries seem to be 
particularly inclined to take sides between the two powers in a binary logic. For 
this reason, the European Union (EU) is rethinking its international ties and has 
gone in search of allies, while Latin America (LAC) is looking to its European 
partners for a third pole on which to rely. 

The analytical framework of power transformation considers that the recon- 
figuration of power relations conditions the foreign policy orientation of states 
(Kennedy, 1994; Modelski, 1983). There are increasing voices that suggest that 
the current changes in the international system will give rise to a new Cold War 
scenario where states have to choose between antagonist poles (Heine, Fortin, 
Amorim, 2021; Brands & Gaddis, 2021); some others say that in a highly inter- 
connected world, opportunity windows open up and countries do have space 
for manoeuvre in complex multi-scalar geographies (Schindler & DiCarlo, 
2022). Along with the latter, the position defended here is that in the current 
scenario, no key international actor can remain on the sidelines and the central 
question is the role they want to play to avoid falling into a position of strategic 
subordination. 

This chapter argues that if the EU and LAC regions do not want to make 
uncomfortable decisions by taking sides in geopolitics, a stronger bi-regional 
relation can constitute a “third pole” for reshaping the re-emerging bipolarity, 
especially if Europe wants to regain international leadership in the global arena, 
and Latin America, not to accentuate its already peripheral situation in the cur- 
rent international system. Autonomy strategies lie at the heart of the foreign pol- 
icies on both sides of the Atlantic. 

In the case of the EU, autonomy ideas arise as a response to its loss of weight in 
the redistribution of global power due to the pressure exerted by China landing 
on the continent. Some recent wake-up calls for Europe are its dependencies 
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on Washington in military terms, on technological inputs from China, and on 
energy from Russia. Dependency and autonomy are two sides of the same coin, 
also in Latin America. In this region, in its constant search for functional alterna- 
tives to boost its development, it has openly embraced alternative alliances with 
extra-hemispheric actors such as China. The extent to which the Asian country 
has re-primarised the Latin American economies and created new dependencies 
is still debated (Gallagher, 2016). 

The chapter proceeds in three parts. It first proposes an analysis of the current 
rivalry context between China and the US, where the EU still is a relevant actor. 
Then, it analyses how in a more interconnected world, old and new dependen- 
cies have given rise to a geopolitical Europe and to “autonomy strategies” in the 
bloc. Finally, the discussion addresses how the EU-LAC bi-regional relation fits 
into this changing scenario and how this opens up opportunities for renewed 
bi-regional cooperation. 


The international structure in dispute 


The international system is facing profound shifts and the US-China rivalry has 
a prominent role on the international agenda. A starting point to analyse the 
changes in the international system is to reflect on power, cooperation and con- 
flict in a given historical period. Following Cox’s ideas, one way to do this is to 
ask how such a world order is conceived, who benefits, and how the costs and 
benefits of a determined set of rules are distributed (Cox, 1981; Strange, 1988; 
Krasner, 1976). 

The world order under current transformation is the one that emerged as a set 
of norms, rules and institutions consolidated by the United States and its allies in 
the post-World War II period. In economic terms, it was a historical response to 
the world set up after the Bretton Woods agreements (1944), which institution- 
alised the international economic order under neoliberal principles of economic 
openness and financial deregulation (Krugman, 2009). In the political sphere, 
the visions of the promoters of the liberal order assumed the rapid diffusion of 
democracy and human rights around the globe. In a broader sense, the hege- 
monic powers enforced their will on the rest of the world, crafting institutions 
that served their interests and assured their primacy (Bernal-Meza, 2004). 

Some elements of this world order are in dispute today. Specialists of diverse 
orientations and disciplines agree that we face the beginning of a new histor- 
ical era, marked by profound changes in the order created by the Pax Amer- 
icana (Huntington, 1998, Krugman, 2009; Nye, 2005; Ohmae, 2005; Bigsten, 
2004; Dicken, 2003; Cox & Sinclair, 2001; Rodrik, 1997). The new geo-economic 
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and geo-strategic dynamics are relocating the centres of gravity of world power 
from the transatlantic axis to the Asia-Pacific axis. Nowadays, China is not only 
the centre of the Asian complex, but it has become the second largest economy 
in the globe. In macroeconomic terms, this area has become the largest zone 
of world trade; its patterns of accumulation are linked to extractive industries, 
and it has taken a course oriented towards a market economy but regulated by 
the State. This sets trends in terms of trade, consumption, resources and capital 
investments. 

The rise of its material power capabilities has emboldened China to increas- 
ingly question the Western primacy in global politics, prompting new rivalries 
with other actors, such as the US. This competition among great powers would 
give rise to what some authors see as a new Cold War, which again confronts the 
world into a bipolar relationship (Fortin, Heine, Ominami, 2021). This under- 
standing of international relations has economic arguments, as it says that the 
world is facing a new commercial war (Kapustina et al., 2020); ideological, as 
there is a direct challenge to the liberal Western model in terms of democracies 
vs. autocracies (Kroenig, 2020); and in terms of defense as it suggests that the 
world is divided into zones of influence (Allison, 2017). 

Amidst the focus on great power rivalry, the interdependence between the 
US and China continues to grow thicker, and as Nye describes, “the world is 
neither unipolar, nor multipolar, nor chaotic; it is all three of these things at the 
same time” (Nye, 2011). Therefore, it is not a foreordained conclusion that we are 
moving towards a new Cold War and here are some of the reasons. 

Regarding the economic trends, the emerging nature of the global political 
economy is increasingly deep and complex, not only as international actors have 
multiplied, but also as they have become interdependent with each other on a 
myriad of issues. The actors in the international arena experience different kinds 
of relationships simultaneously, as they can cooperate on some issues and com- 
pete in others at the same time, and they experience the reciprocal effects of 
interdependence (Keohane & Nye, 1987). Between the US and China, a frenemy- 
like relationship is taking place in an ever-compartmentalised structure (Casa- 
rini, 2022). For instance, China-US have been each other’s major trading partner 
for years; their supply chains are increasingly interdependent, and debt holdings 
are intertwined (Lee, 2020). At the same time, both countries have conflicts, as 
portrayed in the technology trade dynamics - which is regarded as the most 
consequential arena for competition (Kennedy et al., 2018). US targeted major 
technology companies like Huawei, TikTok, ByteDance, and China put foreign 
US firms on a blacklist. 
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On ideological terms, global powers today are not immersed in ideological 
competitions as they were in the past. Drawing lines in international relations 
pushing China to the autocratic side and the US to the democratic side is a fal- 
lacy, as China has long integrated into the capitalist world economy and be- 
come a powerful economic driving force. China’s economic model is commonly 
described as “state capitalist” or “party-state capitalism” (Pearson, Rithmire, Tsai, 
2022). Xi Jinping pointed out that “the US has American-style democracy. China 
has Chinese-style democracy” (Xinhua, 2022). With very few exceptions, the 
world has embraced capitalism as an economic system. 

Moreover, in the area of defense, there are no clear zones of influence, and 
neither China nor the US are the uncontested leaders of any particular group 
of countries gathered around one common ideological purpose or strategic ra- 
tionale - as it was the case with the USSR and the US during the Cold War times. 
There is not a unified West, and the idea that there are two distinctive Wests 
has strengthened over the last thirty years (Oguzlu, 2022). For instance, when 
considering NATO, the EU does not want to play a secondary role to the Amer- 
ican primacy in the region. Another striking difference is the way Brussels and 
Washington have approached Beijing. The former tends to engage China at the 
bilateral level, and the latter in the framework of the system of alliances in Asia 
and the commitment to regional security (Casarini, 2022). 

Despite the many factors and trends that point to a more contested and volatile 
world, the future is not predefined. In a more interconnected world, the voices of 
non-hegemonic actors, middle powers, small countries and regions around the 
world do matter. Regions can have a “moderation” impact in times of confronta- 
tion, as they constitute new geopolitical foundations for the world economy and 
the construction of a multipolar world-system (Merino et al., 2022). 

The case of the EU comes to mind. It constitutes the third-largest economy 
in the world and continues to be a major power in the international arena. It has 
been a political actor and a role leader in many areas including championing 
norms, human rights values and democracy. In Latin America, the EU is as- 
sociated with leadership in areas such as environmental protection, promotion 
of world peace, the fight against poverty and inequality. Whether through its 
absence or its engagement, the EU is a key actor in shaping the current interna- 
tional order (Grevi, 2019). 

In a more conflictive scenario, the EU wants to manage the competition re- 
sponsibly and strengthening alliances with traditional actors constitutes a key 
feature not to submit to a bipolar logic. For this aim, the strategy that has gained 
relevance is strengthening the EU's role as a global geopolitical actor. In the 
words of the EU High Representative for Foreign and Security Affairs, Josep 
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Borrell, “the awakening of geopolitical Europe” means facing the current word 
challenges from its own point of view, act to defend the EU’s values and inter- 
ests, and proceed forward in “its own way” (Borrell, 2020). Geopolitics mark the 
renewed interest to reconnect with international partners such as LAC and the 
desire to reinforce the existing cooperation ties. 


Wake-up calls to strengthen autonomy: Old and new 
dependencies 


The step-change in the EU’s external action is framed within the bigger narra- 
tive of the new bipolarity between China and the US. In Europe, autonomy lies 
at the heart of foreign policy as a means of resilience to ensure that Europeans 
take charge of themselves (Borrell, 2020). The concept is usually defined in terms 
of the “freedom of choice” or “margin of manoeuvre” of foreign policy (Escudé, 
1992). In the Latin American tradition, a certain level of autonomy means con- 
ditions that allow free decisions to be taken by persons and agencies that are part 
of a national or regional system (Jaguaribe, 1979). It encompasses the ideas of 
self-determination and sovereignty in areas where hegemonic power's economic, 
political or cultural interferences are expressed — as the achievement of greater 
autonomy presupposes a previous zero-sum strategic game (Puig, 1980). 

In the last decade, as China landed in Europe and in Latin America, new re- 
lations of conflict and cooperation have arisen, and there is not a unified vision 
or acommon strategy to deal with them. What is certain is that China is the only 
country with both the intent to reshape the international order and, increasingly, 
the economic, diplomatic, military, and technological power to do it (Róttgen, 
2022). Beijing’s international assertion has triggered some major wake-up calls 
in both regions to opt for autonomous strategies. 

For the EU, autonomy strategies have evolved hand in hand with economic 
asymmetrical interdependence and the vulnerabilities Europe faces against Bei- 
jing’s assertiveness. The scholarly literature analysing the triangular Europe-US- 
China relations is fast-growing (Michalski & Pan, 2017; Zhou, 2016; Wang & 
Song, 2016; Shambaugh et al., 2008; Kerr & Liu, 2007). A large body of works has 
examined the US's complex relationship with China from a European perspec- 
tive, where autonomy for the EU means regaining political space vis-a-vis the US 
(Hass, 2021; Allison, 2017; Ikenberry et al., 2015; Steinberg & O'Hanlon, 2014). 
Other authors have attempted to compare US and EU policies towards China 
and Europe's strategic autonomy in relation to Beijing (Brown, 2017; Aggarwal 
& Newland, 2014). 
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In the same vein, in the case of Latin America, the logic of autonomy has 
been widely practiced, as great powers continue to exert effective control over 
peripheral economies (Russell & Tokatlian, 2013). With China’s assertion in the 
continent, autonomy was studied as the counter side of new dependencies and 
the re-primarization of the economies (Bernal-Meza, 2020); other authors high- 
light the irruption of the Asian country, acknowledging the historic and socio- 
economic relevance of the US in the region (Dussel Peters et al., 2013). Others 
account for Chinas engagement in economic, diplomatic and military activities 
in the continent (Gallagher, 2016). 

The first wake-up call to opt for autonomy in Europe was the recent nation- 
alist withdrawal of its main ally, the US, especially after the arrival of Donald 
Trump to power. In terms of security and defense, Europe continues to depend 
on the US for its security; however, the American attention has increasingly been 
pulled toward China. For the US administrations, the priority is to curb the rise 
of China and the efforts are concentrated in the Asia and Indo-Pacific, not any- 
more in the European continent. For the US, this is the most strategically impor- 
tant geographical area and China is considered “the most ominous threat to US 
security” (Casarini, 2022). 

There is not a unified transatlantic strategy to deal with China's assertive- 
ness. While Washington outlines its policies in a confrontative way, the EU’s ap- 
proach with Beijing is one of cooperation, not confrontation (Casarini, 2022). 
As a matter of fact, Trump’s nationalistic administration and the strategic shift 
of US security policy, reinforced the idea that Europe’s problems are a matter 
for Europeans. Also, there is not a common strategy among the EU members to 
counterweight Beijing, but there is an increasing belief that their security should 
not ultimately depend on America. As long as Washington's priorities are in the 
Indo Pacific and the country continues to have other global commitments such 
as those in the Middle East (Bergmann et al., 2022), the EU needs to step up to 
the challenge of taking its security into its own hands. 

Beyond the defense sector, dependencies exist in other areas, such as global 
supply chains - science, technology, trade, data, investments are becoming 
sources and instruments of force in international politics (Borrell, 2020). The 
pandemic of Covid-19 was another wakeup call that brought this to light. 
During the first waves of 2020, various countries in Europe recorded shortages in 
the supply of personal protective equipment, medicines or masks. Subsequently, 
these shortcomings affected other areas, such as the pharmaceuticals needed to 
develop the vaccine or in semiconductors used in various industries, like the au- 
tomotive sector. These events caused growing consciousness of the EU’s strong 
external dependencies on Asian countries. In the case of Latin America, during 
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the pandemic Beijing’s donations of medical equipment to vulnerable countries 
strengthened its influence and soft power in the continent. The donations have 
doubled as dialogue facilitators that extend beyond an extra supply of facemasks, 
testing kits, medical equipment to discussions for widening export agreements 
with China (Nunell, 2020). 

In terms of economy and trade, there is wider awareness in the EU of the 
industrial and technological dependencies on China. The European market’s 
importance as a destination for Chinese exports is around double that of the 
Chinese market for Europeans, and China is the EU’s largest source of imports 
since 2011, accounting for 22% (Cooban, 2022). European investment in China 
has become more concentrated in five sectors — food processing, autos, pharma/ 
biotech, chemicals and consumer products manufacturing - which make up 
nearly 70% of all EU FDI to China (Kratz et al., 2022). As a countermeasure, the 
EU released an Industrial Strategy in 2021 to cut its dependency on the Asian 
country in six strategic areas such as raw materials, pharmaceutical ingredients, 
semiconductors and advanced technologies. 

In the case of the triangular relationship between China-US and LAC, Beijing 
has become a serious competitor to US hegemony in the region. Since the be- 
ginning of the 21st century, Chinas presence has been substantial in practically 
all socio-economic fields. In the financial sphere, the Asian giant has become an 
alternative source to the private financial market and the Bretton Woods institu- 
tions. The China Development Bank and the Export-Import Bank of China are 
among the region’s main financiers. Between 2005 and 2020, cumulative loans 
amounted to more than 137 billion, with Venezuela, Brazil, Ecuador and Ar- 
gentina being the main recipients (The Inter-American Dialogue, 2021). China’s 
investments in the region amounted to 140 billion between 2005 and 2021, of 
which 64 billion correspond to Brazil and 25 billion to Peru, according to data 
from the Inter-American Dialogue. 

In terms of trade, China has displaced the role of the EU and surpassed that 
of the US in many cases - it is the first commercial partner of Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
Uruguay and Argentina. The total trade between China and LAC increased from 
almost US$18 billion in 2002 to US$318 billion in 2020 (The Inter-American 
Dialogue, 2021). Despite the fact that the US continues to be the most important 
historical actor in the region, nowadays Beijing constitutes an additional point of 
reference and for negotiations. For instance, 21 of the 33 countries in the region 
have joined China’s Belt and Road Initiative (BRI). 

The latest wakeup call was Russia’s invasion of Ukraine. The EU imports 
around 40% of natural gas from Russia. After the outbreak of the war, the Euro- 
pean Commission has established plans to cut EU dependency on Russian gas 
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by two-thirds in 2022 and end its reliance on Russian supplies of the fuel before 
2030 (Cesluk-Grajawski, 2022). In LAC, this event made countries start thinking 
pragmatically about their extra-hemispheric alliance, but partners like Brazil or 
Peru rely on Moscow for key economic sectors such as agriculture. The former 
imports 85% of its fertilisers from Russia and the latter 50% (Cross, 2022). Russia 
is essential for fertilisers required for the agribusiness sector. 

Dependencies are identified on both sides of the Atlantic, but there is no con- 
sensus on the best way to address them. Regarding the Chinese assertion, in 
Europe, countries such as France and Germany - highly dependent on the Asian 
country - are betting on a more assertive shift in EU policy. Their main concern 
is the loss of competitiveness of their companies vis-a-vis strategic managers of 
high-added value. On the other hand, the countries of Southern and Eastern 
Europe have been more receptive to closer ties with Beijing. Italy is the first G7 
country to sign the BRI agreement, joining other EU countries that have already 
done so, including Hungary, Poland, the Czech Republic, Greece, and Portugal. 

In the case of Latin America, political fragmentation has become a constant, 
and external events affect every country in a different way. China will continue 
to increase its presence in the region, instigating LAC countries to follow its 
lead in the international sphere. A clear proof is the alignment towards the “One 
China” policy. Currently, only eight countries in the region recognise Taiwan. 
Panama, the Dominican Republic, and El Salvador switched recognition to the 
People’s Republic of China between 2017 and 2018, and Nicaragua did so in 
December 2021. 


EU-LAC bi-regional cooperation to avoid international 
irrelevance 


The narrative that the US is gradually declining and China is emerging, facing 
resistance, conditions the already complex relations between the EU and LAC 
because it subordinates both regions to be mere rule-takers rather than rule 
makers. The central question is to avoid this trap. The EU’s core strategy is to 
mitigate the drift towards a zero-sum world by increasingly becoming a global 
geopolitical power. Brussels intends to achieve greater strategic autonomy and 
reduce its dependencies. In this scenario, revisiting and strengthening the bi- 
regional alliance acquire relevance, as it gives the opportunity to promote an 
innovative partnership to face these challenges. 

The EU and LAC relations should be thought ofin light of the power transform- 
ations. In the early 21st century, the EU’s weight in the world has been shrinking, 
while China is growing as a global power. In the nineties, Europe represented a 
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quarter of the world’s wealth. It is foreseen that in twenty years, Europe will not 
represent more than 11% of world GNP, far behind China, which will represent 
double it, below 14% for the US and at par with India (Borrell, 2020). The same 
period of time finds LAC an ever heterogeneous, fragmented and increasingly 
irrelevant region — Latin America lost positions in all available indicators of rel- 
evance: share of the world population, strategic weight, trade volume, military 
projection and diplomatic capacity (Schenoni & Malamud, 2021). 

In this adverse scenario, EU-LAC alliance is key to avoid irrelevance and 
strengthen the autonomy of both regions. For the EU, strategic autonomy refers 
to the capacity of the EU to act autonomously, “without being dependent on 
other countries in strategically important policy areas” (European Parliament, 
2022), which can range from defense policy to the economy, and the capacity to 
uphold democratic values. It is also the “ability of a state to pursue its national 
interests and adopt its preferred foreign policy without depending heavily on 
other foreign states” (Borrell, 2020). In the case of Latin America, the region has 
a long tradition of reflection and experiences that have been oriented towards 
the search for greater autonomy as means to pursue economic development, 
peace, restriction of influence of great powers. The mechanisms to put this into 
practice have been regionalism, the appeal to law or the support of international 
organizations (Russell & Tokatlian, 2013). 

The new cycle of a geopolitical and more autonomous EU has different 
dimensions and it opens up opportunities for cooperation and re-articulation 
of ties with Latin America. Some of the cross-cutting elements that should be 
revisited are the association agreements, trade, energy, norms and regulations. 

Regarding the association agreements, the EU and LAC have developed one 
of the densest networks of association, trade, political and cooperation agree- 
ments, between the EU and 27 of the 33 LAC countries. These tools are not only 
trade agreements, the networks it has created have a geopolitical character with 
the potential to open up a shared space for policy dialogue, as well as regula- 
tory convergence for changing production and consumption models (Sanahuja, 
2022). The central element is to revise the associations in light of the chal- 
lenging global context, emphasising the green transition, digital transformation, 
human development, inclusive economy and democratic governance (European 
Commission, 2022). 

In terms of trade, the EU and LAC can cooperate in setting international stan- 
dards and moving towards agreements, which are not the “business as usual” 
FTA. For instance, the Mercosur agreement, if ratified, can also be about setting 
up models of sustainable trade regulations, disseminating norms and promoting 
sustainable development up to today’s challenges. For Latin America, a good 
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negotiation would offer the chance to look for mechanisms to strengthen the 
local industries. Considering the penetration of China in the South American 
markets and the possibility of Beijing signing an FTA with Uruguay, the rati- 
fication of the Mercosur agreement becomes strategic. It imprints urgency to 
develop long-term strategic thinking, as whichever actor moves first into these 
markets will gain competitive first-mover advantage. The EU and LAC are better 
off as commercial partners and if they lose the opportunity to strengthen ties, 
there will be other external actors, who will take that place. 

In terms of energy, the EU is setting up the global energy plan - RePowerEU, 
which aims at accelerating the clean energy transition and increasing Europe's 
energy independence from unreliable suppliers and volatile fossil fuels. For the 
EU's relationship with Latin America, there will be an increasing demand for 
critical raw materials such as lithium and niobium, which are important com- 
ponents for the production of electric and high-tech batteries. The EU imports 
these materials 78% from Chile and 85% from Brazil, respectively (European 
Commission, 2020). For Europe, there is the risk of moving its current depend- 
ency on fossil fuels to a dependency on critical raw materials and minerals. LAC 
will face again the challenge of making steps forward adding value to its goods 
and not becoming a primary product exporter. The current energy transition can 
give opportunities to industrialise those areas in LAC. 

Another key issue for the bilateral relation is policy dialogue and regulatory 
convergence. The EU has set the goal of diversifying its suppliers in different 
areas so as not to depend on any country or supplier higher than 33%. This is not 
only included in the action plan on critical materials, but it also extends to other 
ten areas such as: sustainable and resilient food and health system; decarbonised 
and accessible energy; capacity in the management of data; security and defense 
capabilities and access to space; working with global partners to promote peace, 
security and prosperity (European Commission, 2021). Therefore, in terms of 
regulations, strengthening the bi-regional relations could open up the space to 
create new norms and deploy the so-called “Brussels Effect” - the ability to influ- 
ence different regulatory areas on a global scale through the diffusion of regula- 
tions by means of market mechanisms (Bradford, 2020). 

Ultimately, in light of the global changes, the EU-LAC relations should be 
seen as a common space of dialogue to think of innovative policies, setting stan- 
dards, regulatory convergence, change in production and consumption models 
in the interest of sustainable development. The framework of bi-regional cooper- 
ation needs to be revisited having a long-term sight of where the world is moving 
towards. 
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Conclusion 


The international system is facing a Zeitenwende or an epochal tectonic shift. 
This critical juncture is characterised by the crisis of globalization, inequality, 
the climate emergency, the coronavirus pandemic, and the resurgence of the war 
of aggression and its global socio-economic consequences. China-US rivalry is 
a significant factor influencing the insertion processes of countries worldwide. 
Beijing has been gaining influence and political allies in Europe and it has already 
challenged the traditional EU-Atlantic cooperation in terms of defense. In LAC, 
China has become a top trading and investment partner for many countries. 

These challenging times have prompted some wake-up calls for Europe to 
rethink its international role and alliances. The EU-LAC bi-regional relations 
cannot escape from the dynamics that challenge the rationale of the relationship. 
The EU has sought to respond to these convulsive times by becoming a geopo- 
litical actor and through the search for “strategic autonomy”. A renewed coop- 
eration between the two regions is key in terms of building common spaces for 
dialogue in areas such as trade, energy, norms and regulations. At a moment of 
crossroads, stronger cooperation between the EU and LAC can constitute a stra- 
tegic alternative for the international insertion of both regions in the changing 
world order, especially if they want to avoid being entrenched between the US 
and China rivalry. 
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Paz Veronica Milet and Belén Cabezas Araya 


The Challenges of Linking with Latin 
America and the Caribbean Under 
Three Crises 


In the last decade, Latin America has undergone a series of far-reaching pro- 
cesses that have conditioned the transitions and even the survival of its main 
multilateral initiatives at the regional level. This chapter will identify these con- 
ditioning factors that range from the global to the regional and national level. 
These factors today determine the Latin American scenario, affect the state of 
the region’s multilateral spaces, and consequently, Latin America and the Carib- 
bean conditions and capacity to link with Europe and the European Union. The 
chapter will answer two questions: What is the actual state of Latin America’s 
multilateral processes? And what are the most appropriate spaces to project the 
link with Europe? 


The challenges of three simultaneous crises 


Latin America is facing one of the most challenging stages in its history due to 
the confluence of a crisis process at three levels: global, regional and national. 
First, at the global level, the consequences of the tension between the prominent 
world powers, the broad scope of the 2008 economic crisis, the multidimensional 
effects of the pandemic, and the conflict in Ukraine all make the international 
environment very challenging for Latin America and the Caribbean (LAC). 

At the international level, the differences between the main world powers 
have wide-ranging consequences in the region, as they generate self-questioning 
as to how to position and act at the international level, either through active 
non-alignment, with equidistance or pursuing strategic autonomy, in a scenario 
in which questions are also being raised as to the region’s relevance. While some 
authors argue that Latin America possesses the geopolitical resources to posi- 
tion itself in a prominent position at the international level, others argue that the 
region is becoming increasingly irrelevant (Malamud & Schenoni, 2021). This 
framework conditions any international decision of Latin American countries 
and their definitions in foreign policy, security, and defense. 

The economic crisis of 2008 and the fall in the price of raw materials had vast 
repercussions in Latin America, conditioning not only the internal policies of 
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the countries of the region but also the capacity to build common projects and 
institutions, which in those years began to weaken, generating crises in the inte- 
gration processes (Ocampo, 2009). Some of the main regional initiatives were af- 
fected in their capacity for expansion and interregional projection in areas such 
as connectivity, infrastructure, energy articulation, overcoming poverty, and 
knowledge integration (Maira, 2009). Priorities had to be re-established in Latin 
America based on the average growth of 0.7% that the region has experienced 
in recent years. This figure is far from the 5% annual growth that the region had 
before 2008, which was accompanied by the export of commodities and the im- 
provement of international reserves (Maira, 2009). 

This scenario of regional fragility worsened during the pandemic due to the 
restrictive measures implemented to prevent the spread of the virus, which af- 
fected the logistics of international trade, increasing the time and cost of foreign 
trade (ECLAC, 2021). The performance of the regional economy has been re- 
corded as the worst in seven decades. The region’s countries are experiencing a 
very delicate situation due to the slowdown in the pace of growth, rising infla- 
tion, increases in energy, fuel, and food prices, the slow and incomplete recovery 
of labor markets, and the rise in inequality and poverty (ECLAC, 2022). 

In general, in the face of these global phenomena, there is evidence of the 
confluence of two variables: the priority of unilateralism and the competition 
for access to inputs, especially health inputs. In the struggle for access to these 
resources, a determining factor was the building of alliances and the level of 
openness of the countries in the region. The sector that had to focus on acquiring 
sanitary inputs or vaccines is traditionally the one in charge of negotiating free 
trade agreements. 

This takes us to the second level of crises, the regional level, which is charac- 
terised by a lack of vision and a forward-looking approach. This was made evi- 
dent by the Covid-19 pandemic. It was noted that since 2008 one of the sectors 
with the lowest level of investment was the health sector. This is an area that has 
also generated little institutionalism. From a regional perspective, only the role 
of the two institutions stands out. Between 2008 and 2019, the South American 
Health Council, an organization affiliated with the Union of South American 
Nations (UNASUR), contributed to the collective confrontation of the H1N1 in- 
fluenza pandemic, epidemics such as dengue, and the Ebola virus (Buss & Tobar, 
2020). However, when faced with the projection of COVID, its capacity for ac- 
tion was limited by the UNASUR crisis itself and the loss of political and eco- 
nomic capital of this initiative. 

The institution that had the most significant capacity to act in this context 
was the Andean Health Organization - Hipólito Unanue Agreement, which 
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worked along the lines of strengthening health systems, identification, and de- 
velopment of actions aimed at caring for people infected by Covid-19; but in ge- 
neral, the region's actions were reactive and focused on specific areas, rather than 
approaching them from a global and multidimensional perspective. 

In regional crises, beyond the specificities, two wide-ranging processes have 
manifested themselves through different expressions. First, the questioning of the 
political and economic model applied during the last decades in Latin America. 
Discontent had different ways of channeling, either through the so-called social 
outbursts of 2019 or the transitions towards new expressions of political lead- 
ership, within the framework of the questioning of traditional political parties 
and democracy as a form of government (Latinobarometro, 2021). Second, po- 
larization and fragmentation at the regional level, expressed on the one hand in 
the inability to generate a cohesive response to some of the major crises affecting 
the region -such as the Venezuelan crisis - and on the other hand in the lack of 
consensus to work towards greater institutionality. 

The third and final level of crisis is the national level. National crises are the 
result of specific local processes, but also, to a large extent, of the interaction of 
global and regional circumstances and their impact on the national level. Thus, 
the existing discontent in some countries of the region in 2019 has led institu- 
tions such as the OECD, EU, ECLAC, and CAF to raise the possibility of a new 
social contract in Latin America (LEO, 2021). This need has deepened due to 
the worsening of economic and social crises and the inability of current govern- 
ments to respond effectively to them. 


The reality of regional processes: Progress, setbacks, and 
stagnation 


Before delving deeper into some of the main multilateral processes in the re- 
gion, it is crucial, in addition to the framework already mentioned, to consider 
other three factors that have conditioned the development of Latin American 
regionalisms in the last period. First, the tendency to adopt a light regionalism is 
expressed in the lack of willingness to move towards greater supranational and 
the option for minimal dispute settlement systems. Second, the lack of regional 
leadership to promote the creation of mechanisms for concerted action. Third, 
the lack of willingness to move towards greater institutionality determines an 
excessive dependence on the priorities of the countries that hold the pro tem- 
pore Secretariat or presidency of a process. The chapter analyses five regional 
multilateral projects: MERCOSUR, UNASUR, the Pacific Alliance, The Andean 
Community of Nations and CELAC. 
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MERCOSUR 


Until the 2000s, the Southern Common Market was considered the most suc- 
cessful integration experience in the region (Schvarzer, 2001), since it had not 
only overcome the rivalry between Argentina and Brazil but also, with a fun- 
damental institutional framework, had made substantial progress in the area 
of intra-regional trade. However, the integration process was gradually weak- 
ened due to structural weaknesses in the member countries and insurmountable 
divergences at the internal level, which had to be submitted to bodies such as the 
World Trade Organization. 

Among these eroding factors can be identified the Argentine economic and 
political crisis - which had its maximum expression in 2001 with the “corralito” 
and the departure from power of President De la Rúa (Bernal-Meza, 2002) — but 
which with different expressions has continued for more than 20 years, affecting 
the country’s capacity to manage the joint project. 

These Argentine difficulties have been accompanied by divergences between 
the partners, some of a more conjunctural nature, others showing deeper ten- 
sions; regarding how to project itself in the international scenario and open up 
to new incorporations. In this context, two issues have been the most controver- 
sial: the agreement with the European Union and the incorporation of Venezuela 
as a full member. The former was negotiated for more than a decade, and during 
that period, there was resistance from Argentina to greater openness, while the 
incorporation of Venezuela, which took about five years, was made when the 
democratic clause had been applied to Paraguay (Portela, 2021). That is to say; it 
was Officially approved by only three of the founding members and, from the be- 
ginning, was the subject of discrepancies, first due to the treatment of opponents 
to the government of Nicolás Maduro and later due to the Venezuelan regime's 
decision to call elections for a Constituent Assembly, which was considered to 
usurp the functions of the National Assembly and affect the democratic system. 

Tensions over these two processes were added to the deep differences already 
developing in MERCOSUR due to the confrontation between two identities (De 
Sierra, 2010). In the political sphere, between the more conservative and pro- 
gressive sectors, and in the economic sphere, between those who seek — through 
openness - to consolidate the bloc as a platform for links with other projects and 
those who opt for a more protectionist strategy. 

These discrepancies have been increasing since 2001 and have worsened 
during the pandemic. Alberto Fernandez, who had just taken office, in response 
to his partners’ request to generate agreements that would link him with other 
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regions (Casa Rosada, 2022), was evident in pointing out that this was not the 
time to sign contracts but rather to rethink why this initiative was created. 

These tensions grew, and in 2021, thirty years after the signing of the Treaty of 
Asuncion, the lack of harmony between some of the prominent leaders became 
evident, and it was feared that some of the founding countries would leave. Al- 
though this did not materialise, differences persist and have become apparent 
in the late treatment of the pandemic and the debate regarding an agreement 
with China. At the MERCOSUR Summit in early December 2022, Uruguay 
announced its unilateral decision to negotiate a deal with the Asian power. 
The Argentine President insisted on re-establishing MERCOSUR and working 
towards overcoming asymmetries. Fernandez prioritises interests different 
from those defended by other member countries such as Brazil and Uruguay by 
expressing the politicization of the organization and, at the same time, seems to 
bet again on the internal market and trade restrictions, to promote its economic 
recovery (Caetano & Pose, 2020). 

The absence of dialogue between the leaders of the Southern Common 
Market is evident, generating confrontations between its members in regards 
to possible unilateral negotiations with other countries (Bartesaghi, 2022). In 
turn, this absence of dialogue is present in the uncertainty associated with the 
possible ratification of the agreement with the EU and the definitive disarma- 
ment of the Customs Union (Caetano & Pose, 2020). The danger of a possible 
breakup of MERCOSUR has been constant in recent years. The tensions between 
the founding countries go beyond their different political trajectories and are 
related to the perspective that should guide the actions of this initiative and the 
priorities to be established in the current regional and international context. 


UNASUR 


This initiative arose under Brazilian leadership, first by Fernando Henrique 
Cardoso - in the preceding institution, the Summits of South American Pres- 
idents — and later by Luiz Inácio Da Silva, already in the process that led to the 
creation of the Union of South American Nations (UNASUR). By 2008, this in- 
stance symbolised Latin American regionalism; however, eight years later, some 
authors were already categorical in saying that it constituted a missed opportu- 
nity (Ramanzini & Serbin, 2016). 

A questioning of the neoliberal model and the necessity to generate more 
autonomy from international leading powers, especially the US, is at the or- 
igin of UNASUR. In this context and within the framework of what is known 
as post-liberal regionalism, the decision was made to move forward with the 
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development of an initiative that would promote a South American identity, 
prioritise political integration and provide a space for convergence between the 
Andean Community of Nations, MERCOSUR and Chile, a country that did not 
participate fully in any other regional integration agreement. 

From the outset, it was clear that UNASUR was an option that emerged from 
the region; that critical issues for regional development, such as the generation 
of common infrastructure, energy integration, and the treatment of asymmet- 
ries, would be rescued and, in addition, something remarkable in the context of 
the light regionalism that prevailed in the region, was that it would opt to move 
towards a common institutional framework, which finally materialised through 
the creation of a series of specialised Councils. 

Despite the international support and legitimacy that this initiative acquired, 
as a counterpart in the region and as an electoral observer, it began to experi- 
ence the consequences of internal tensions almost from the moment of its official 
constitution. It was impossible to overcome the differences in narratives between 
the countries committed to the Bolivarian proposal and the other countries of 
this initiative. 

Finally, the differences became evident in the inability to appoint the General 
Secretariat. This led seven founding countries to freeze their participation and 
withdraw definitively from UNASUR. The suspension of the involvement of Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Paraguay, and Peru, supposed the further step 
of UNASURS disintegration as a geopolitical bloc (Nolte & Mijares, 2018). Yet, 
at the end of 2022, a group of former Presidents and former Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs proposed the reactivation of the Union of South American Nations 
but considering two substantive modifications: incorporating a commercial em- 
phasis and eliminating the ability to veto the election of the Secretary-General. 
However, questions immediately arose regarding the possibility of rescuing 
failed experiences due to deep internal divergences (Nolte, 2022). 

Likewise, in the current regional and international context, two questions 
arise regarding the possibility of relaunching UNASUR. Firstly, the concerns 
about adding the trade and economic dimension to an initiative that is prima- 
rily political, thus affecting its identity, structure, and raison dêtre, and secondly, 
concerns on the generation of excessive expectations considered the current po- 
litical moment. The election of Luiz Inacio Da Silva has generated expectations 
regarding a rebirth of this institution within the framework of a new pink tide. 
However, it is important to consider that the scenario is different from when 
UNASUR was created. There is not the same political harmony; there is not the 
same financing capacity, and, in the case of Lula, he has a minority representa- 
tion in Congress, which significantly conditions his actions. 
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Pacific Alliance 


Since its inception, this initiative has been questioned since it arose amid what 
was considered a post-liberal stage, promoting instead adherence to neoliber- 
alism and with a primarily commercial character. 

In the context of these questions regarding the content of its proposals, the Al- 
liance has designed a roadmap for 2030, which includes objectives for deepening 
the political, institutional, and commercial spheres. The Strategic Vision of the 
Pacific Alliance for the year 2030 focuses on external and inter-institutional rela- 
tions, which is why it is proposed to add ten additional associated States by 2030, 
articulate with international forums such as the OECD and the G-20, reform 
its commitment to the World Trade Organization (WTO), strengthen economic 
cooperation with ASEAN, consolidate a free trade area with Asia-Pacific, obtain 
observer status in APEC, constitute a cooperative relationship with the EU by 
deepening bi-regional ties, and promote South-South cooperation (Pastrana & 
Blomeier, 2018). 

These proposed reforms are based on the one hand on a positive self- 
assessment of the achievements made so far, and on the other on the under- 
standing of the challenges imposed by the scenario of regional fragmentation 
and the difficulties that some of the leading integration initiatives in the region 
experience. However, amid this process, several conditioning factors emerged 
that substantially determined the possible advances in these guidelines. The 
questioning of the neoliberal model; the unwillingness of the political and eco- 
nomic elites to reshape this development model, generating a strong defense of 
the neoliberal economic international order, of which the PA is an expression; 
institutions such as the PA associated with that model have produced great social 
discontent and disenchantment with domestic, regional and international dem- 
ocratic institutions (Pastrana & Blomeier, 2018). 

This discontent resulted in two significant expressions. The first is the deci- 
sion of the Mexican government, led by President Lopez Obrador, to declare that 
the neoliberal model would no longer be applied in Mexico (Forbes, 2019), and 
second, the social outbursts that were generated in two of the member coun- 
tries, Chile and Colombia, which show disagreement with the neoliberal model 
adopted in the last 30 years. 

During the most challenging stage of Covid-19, a lack of coordination among 
the member countries of the Alliance was evident in several areas. Chile man- 
aged to negotiate agreements to acquire vaccines from different laboratories 
early on, working to immunise a large part of its population. Mexico benefited 
from agreements with Chinese and US-based laboratories. The other members 
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of the Pacific Alliance received little aid from fellow PA members, and it proved 
to be necessary for Colombia and Peru to be part of the COVAX Program to 
immunise their population. Although the Alliance held virtual meetings to ad- 
dress the crisis generated by the pandemic to coordinate positions and joint 
actions, this was not enough. Part of the expected collective response on issues 
of regional health governance and, therefore, access to vaccines did not materi- 
alise (Oyarzún, 2021). 

In recent times, due to fragmentation at the regional level, the ideological 
transitions of the member countries, and their internal difficulties, the Pacific 
Alliance has functioned almost “on autopilot” lacking proactivity. The minimal 
institutional framework developed in the Alliance characterises it as a minimalist 
regionalism that essentially seeks to flexibly facilitate trade between economic 
agents and countries. This makes it possible to increase efficiency but ends up 
generating weakness in the organization (Pastrana & Castro, 2020). Although 
the countries have increased their initial commitment, the relative importance 
of intra-PA trade is at most 10% of the total foreign trade of the members. These 
figures suggest that productivity should be accelerated by restructuring produc- 
tion and strengthening regional value chains (Marchini, 2019). 

The weakening of the Alliance has been deepened by the absence of leader- 
ship, lack of political will, and internal polarization (Oyarzún, 2021). Within 
the institutional transformations, a priority requirement is a change in the pro 
tempore leadership, conditioned by the political will of the administration in 
office and does not provide adequate tools to overcome crises. A demonstration 
of this incapacity is what happened in December 2022 in the face of the political 
turmoil in Peru, which ended with the departure from power of Pedro Castillo. 
First, the Mexico Summit was postponed due to the lack of authorization from 
the Peruvian Congress for the President to leave the country, and only weeks 
later, the new meeting was delayed in Lima due to the dismissal of President 
Castillo. In other words, there is a direct dependence on the current situation 
and an inability to generate longer-term guidelines. 

In addition, so far, the Alliance, based on the work developed by the working 
groups, has mainly addressed issues that do not generate significant tensions; 
one may wonder what will happen when more sensitive issues will be brought to 
the fore. Likely, divergences may arise that require greater leadership and a more 
developed institutional framework that considers not only member countries, 
but also associates and observers, which may be key players in the PA projection 
to other regions. 
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Andean Community of Nations (CAN) 


This initiative, the oldest at the regional level and with the highest level of supra- 
nationality, should, in principle, have a greater capacity to face regional crises. 
It has institutional backing and has been working together for over forty years. 
Yet, it has faced a series of ups and downs that have permanently raised ques- 
tions about its continuity. This uncertainty worsened after the Venezuelan de- 
cision to withdraw from the group, among other factors, due to the decision of 
Colombia and Peru to negotiate free trade agreements with the United States 
(Acosta, 2006). This fact generated wide differences within the CAN of an ideo- 
logical, economic, and commercial nature, including vast differences in terms of 
the international insertion policies of the member countries (Chiriboga, 2009). 

Despite these difficulties, this bloc began renewing its priorities in 2019, the 
fortieth anniversary of its creation, which made it possible to be in a better po- 
sition to face crises. Among the areas prioritised were the development of an 
Andean Digital Agenda (XXIX Comité Andino de Autoridades de Telecomu- 
nicaciones, 2022), the approval of the Andean Environmental Charter for the 
protection of regional biodiversity (XXV Consejo Andino de Ministros de Rel- 
aciones Exteriores, 2020), the establishment of an Andean Migratory Statute 
(XXVI Consejo Andino de Ministros de Relaciones Exteriores, 2021) - to face 
one of the most significant regional challenges, migration and, finally, the estab- 
lishment of an Andean Agricultural Agenda (Cuarta Sesión Foro Agropecuario 
Andino, 2021), focused — in a scenario of increasing food insecurity - on turning 
the Community into a food pantry for the planet. 

This development has led to a reasonable adaptation to changes in the in- 
ternational and regional scenario; however, there is still instability and uncer- 
tainty in some member countries of this initiative, which permanently affect the 
achievement of the agreed goals. In 2022, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru experi- 
enced different instability scenarios, which cast doubts on the viability of the 
Andean Community of Nations as a catalyst of regional public policies. 


CELAC 


From its inception, the Community of Latin American and Caribbean States 
(CELAC) considered the confluence of two experiences, the Rio Group - which 
had been characterised by emphasising regional coordination - and the Devel- 
opment Summits, a Brazilian initiative. By rescuing the identity of these two 
experiences, the proposal was to operate with flexibility and no institutionaliza- 
tion; to work on a wide range of issues so as to have a greater margin of action to 
face possible turbulences; not to overlap with other regional organizations and 
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to assume the role of spokesperson for Latin America in the dialogue with other 
global actors. This role was previously played by the Rio Group and is facili- 
tated by the fact that CELAC is the most inclusive initiative at the regional level, 
which seeks to recover its own identity, explicitly leaving out the United States 
and Canada. 

In this framework, the Community of Latin American and Caribbean States 
proposed to generate a new development paradigm and to address issues such as 
drugs, sustainable development, natural disasters, physical integration, gender, 
migrant protection, and culture from a renewed perspective (Diaz & Bertot, 
2017). However, increased regional fragmentation affected the achievement of 
some of these objectives, and CELAC became a space for expressing the par- 
ticular interests of the member states and subregional realities rather than the 
global sentiment of the region. This became noticeable in the dialogue with the 
European Union - stalled since 2015 due to the inability to generate a shared 
vision — and in the talks with China. The two white papers developed by China 
towards the region have remained unanswered, and finally, Beijing has opted 
to maintain the dialogue with CELAC, although with limited expectations and 
privileging bilateral approaches. 

From the thematic point of view, the topics on the agenda were broadened, 
and, under Mexico's leadership during the pandemic, efforts were made to create 
spaces for coordination. However, factors such as excessive rhetoric, the lack of 
clear leadership, and the withdrawal of Brazil have affected the basis for joint 
work without clarifying a roadmap to achieve regional unity and intergovern- 
mental cooperation (Malamud Núñez, 2021). 

CELAC entered a reflection phase in 2018, and in 2021 it emanated its con- 
clusions: maintaining pragmatic leadership, prioritising common elements over 
differences, strengthening dialogue with extra-regional partners, sustaining the 
commitment to a peace zone, and persisting in the founding objectives. The final 
aim of the document that contains the conclusions is to end with the stagna- 
tion of the Community of Latin-American and Caribbean States, that since the 
year 2017 has been debating in regards to what type of integration to develop 
(CELAC, 2021). 


Linking Latin America and the Caribbean with the 
European Union 
Latin America is the region with the most extensive institutionalised ties 


with the EU. However, relations have been, in the words of Caetano (2022), 
“bogged down”. Since 2015, there has been a window of opportunity to relaunch 
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bi-regional relations (Sanahuja, 2022), mainly by updating the association agree- 
ments, incorporating new issues and the new geopolitical scenario. 

The European Union is again interested in Latin America, among other rea- 
sons, due to the rivalry between the United States and China since there is a 
need to expand the margins of strategic autonomy between the two regions and 
strengthen multilateral spaces. This encounter with Europe could improve Latin 
American countries’ eventual negotiating capabilities in the face of offers from 
China and the United States (Verdes-Montenegro & Jeger, 2022). 

Another challenge to be faced jointly is the conflict between Russia and 
Ukraine, with wide repercussions at the energy and food levels. A context in 
which Latin America, a region rich in resources, is becoming increasingly rele- 
vant for EU countries to diversify suppliers and gain access to renewable energies 
under better conditions and consequently acquire greater autonomy concerning 
the Russian supply. In this context, the need to ratify modernization agreements 
with Chile, with which it achieved an Advanced Framework Agreement, and 
Mexico, who, in the XXVIII Meeting of the Mexico-European Union Joint Par- 
liamentary Committee, declared to work on the modernization of the Mexico- 
European Union Global Agreement (European Commission, 2022). 

The European Union and Latin America could, through the bi-regional part- 
nership, cooperate in diversifying the energy matrix and the productive capaci- 
ties of both parties, also considering potential regional organizations to be global 
food pantries, being cautious with a new extractivist cycle in the region that may 
cause a deterioration in its development and structural vulnerabilities (Verdes- 
Montenegro & Jeger, 2022). 

For Latin America, the European Union acquires a new meaning as an alter- 
native in the China-United States confrontation and as access to resources for an 
impoverished region. It is estimated that 202 million people were living in pov- 
erty in 2020, 22 million more than the previous year, of which 78 million would 
be living in extreme poverty (ECLAC, 2020). 

Amid the pandemic, the EU developed proposals for cooperation with the 
region. First, in the area of migration, through an extraordinary donor confer- 
ence to address the situation of Venezuelan migrants, and in December 2021, 
with a bi-regional conference that sought to revitalise the link with the different 
regional initiatives. In 2019 the EU and the Pacific Alliance signed a joint dec- 
laration where they committed to deepening the partnership between the two 
regional blocs, strengthening political, economic, and cooperation ties and also 
emphasising the need to enhance cooperation on environmental matters, sci- 
ence, technology, and innovation, as well as support for small and medium-sized 
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enterprises. In line with the Pacific Alliance 2030 Document, the EU is given a 
central role in future development. 

With the Andean Community, the EU developed talks when there was still 
no consensus among the Andean countries on a possible free trade agreement 
(Nieto & De la Cruz Guerrero, 2019). Finally, the final talks took place when 
Venezuela withdrew from the CAN, and Bolivia did not want to be part of the 
negotiations, so agreements were only established with Peru, Colombia, and Ec- 
uador. On the occasion of the XXI Meeting of the Presidential Council of the 
Andean Community in July 2021, the European Union reiterated the commit- 
ment to the Andean Community to face shared challenges through a positive 
agenda and in a framework of political dialogue and bi-regional cooperation 
through a Joint Commission. 

Relations between the EU and CELAC have been stagnant since the last EU- 
CELAC summit was held in Brussels in 2015, but from the second half of 2020, 
the linkage was invigorated, and a Bi-regional Roadmap 2022-2023 was agreed 
upon, which promotes renewing the bi-regional partnership to strengthen peace 
and sustainable development. This was developed at the II Meeting of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs CELAC-EU, highlighting in the agenda issues of inclusive, 
equitable, and sustainable economic recovery in the post-pandemic context, in- 
novation and the fight against climate change, disaster risk management, and the 
digital agenda, multilateralism, cooperation in security and governance, in ad- 
dition to promoting and protecting human rights (Verdes-Montenegro & Jeger, 
2022). It is expected that this relationship will take a qualitative leap with the July 
2023 bi-regional Summit under the Spanish presidency of the European Union. 

The EU-Mercosur Agreement is still awaiting ratification. This pact was 
announced on the 20th anniversary of the start of negotiations during the G20 
meeting in Japan, so it was a message of multilateralism to the world and the de- 
fense of free trade as opposed to protectionism (Sanahuja & Bonilla, 2022). With 
this agreement, the EU obtains significant advantages in industrial and service 
matters and some agricultural products. MERCOSUR improves its access con- 
ditions to the European market for agricultural exports. The agricultural sector 
is undoubtedly where the greatest tensions have arisen. Some EU countries have 
expressed their dissatisfaction with the impact this agreement would have on 
farmers, which could also lead to a questioning of the leadership of European 
countries in environmental matters (Euractiv, 2021). 

However, the questions go beyond agriculture. The viability of the agreement 
and its entry into force presents a ratification process with many complexities, 
due to the diverse nature of the agreement for the countries of the Union be- 
cause it contains matters that fall within the competence of both the EU and the 
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member countries themselves. Therefore, there is a possibility that it could get 
stuck in one of the national parliaments (Bonilla & Sanahuja, 2022). 

Although CELAC should be the priority initiative in the political dialogue 
with the EU, the low levels of progress in recent years condition this rapproche- 
ment. Furthermore, the poor state and instability of LAC regional projects make 
the preferred EU’s region-to-region approach to LAC quite problematic. In fact, 
everything indicates that the bilateral option, agreements with the region's dif- 
ferent countries, will have to be chosen first while the fabric of Latin American 
integration is being rebuilt. This adds another key element to the discussion on 
the redefinition of the EU role and presence in Latin America and the Caribbean. 
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Part II A Reinvigorated Agenda for EU- 
Latin America Relations 


Gian Luca Gardini 


Proposals for a Functional EU- 
LAC Agenda, with an Underpinning 
Political Design 


The European Union (EU) and Latin America and the Caribbean (LAC) have 
a dense, highly articulated and comprehensive agenda. This intense interaction 
spans across a multitude of sectors and actors. It continues almost unaltered in 
spite of the absence of a formal EU-LAC political summit at the highest level 
between 2015 and 2023. Up to a point, this may be good news. It certifies the 
proactive role of bi-regional civil society as much as the solid institutional tex- 
ture of the bi-regional relationship. Yet, this may also signal some of the limits 
of interregional mechanisms. Overcrowded and overly ambitious agendas (espe- 
cially without proper political leadership) are often perceived by policymakers 
and scholars alike as major limitations of interregional regimes and summits 
(Gardini & Malamud, 2018). This, in turn, leads to little real commitment and 
even less compliance. 

The EU-LAC agenda is no exception. Declarations of countless points are 
hardly a credible commitment and doubtfully a selection of real priorities for 
cooperation, action or even discussion. This certainly presents significant chal- 
lenges for follow-up and implementation. As an example, the 2013 final declara- 
tion of the EU-Community of Latin American and Caribbean States (CELAC) 
Summit consisted of 48 points, a significant reduction compared to the record 
104 points of the 2004 Guadalajara Declaration concluding the EU-LAC summit. 
Furthermore, at times the contents and provisions of interregional summit dec- 
larations and action plans “can at best be regarded as optimistic assumptions” 
(Eyinla 2004: 176). Yet, agendas and final declarations are a compromise be- 
tween a large number of countries. This results in an accumulation of items on 
the agenda that can be acceptable to all participants. While this may ensure a 
level of consensus, it makes the achievement of tangible results and their com- 
munication to stakeholders quite difficult. 

Is there a way to overcome these problems while at the same time pursuing a 
meaningful and ambitious, but not chimeric, agenda? Are there ways to bypass 
very sensitive political issues that jeopardise more specific and relatively uncon- 
troversial cooperation? Conversely, is a focus on a circumscribed and mainly 
technical agenda without discarding broader political issues possible? There 
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seem to be three possibilities, ideally complementary and certainly not mutually 
exclusive, at least in principle. 

The first option is a renewed political commitment to EU-LAC relations with 
significant investment at the technical level. This would imply that politicians on 
the two shores of the Atlantic conduct serious reflection, including on the po- 
litical and financial costs, about a self-contained and widely shared bi-regional 
agenda for the medium and long term. This agenda should be multi-partisan and 
reach a consensus among states, parties, opposition and civil society with strong 
support from the business sector both in Europe and Latin America. A deep and 
articulated exercise in the “two-level game” between diplomacy and domestic 
politics would be required too (Putnam, 1988). Accordingly, this venture should 
also include a major refinancing and staffing of the ministries and other tech- 
nical bodies entrusted with the monitoring and implementation of this agenda, 
nationally and regionally. Considering the current structural problems at the 
global and regional levels both in the EU and LAC, and the hurdles and vested 
interests that such a process would have to tackle domestically, this option re- 
mains quite unlikely. 

The second possibility is the recourse to “minilateralism” and “multi- 
bilateralism” (Hill & Smith, 2011; Le Gloannec, 2004) and “differentiated integra- 
tion” and “variable geometry” (Bertoncini, 2017; Herolf, 2012) at the bi-regional 
level. These make multilateral events, summits and commitments — such as the 
bi-regional ones - convenient to take forward bilateral (and/or minilateral) af- 
fairs and agendas. Differentiated integration and cooperation are, in fact, used 
within the EU to allow those members who wish to cooperate more deeply to 
do so, without prejudice to the reluctant members, who are granted opt-out. 
The latest Joint Communication of the European Commission (2019) on EU- 
LAC relations provides a combination of traditional instruments and innovative 
and tailor-made solutions to foster EU-LAC cooperation. This opens the way 
to going beyond the established summit system of political dialogues. It invites 
EU and LAC states, as well as the EU institutions, who want closer cooperation, 
to experiment with new formats. On the one hand, this has the advantage of 
allowing willing countries to move forward without major opposition. On the 
other hand, though, this procedure further fragments and divides participants, 
making it hardly a practicable mechanism for region-to-region relations. 

There is a third solution: emphasis on functional cooperation as a non- 
exclusive starting point that decouples the political and the functional agendas. 
This type of cooperation focuses on a self-contained agenda centred on specific 
issues of common interest, low controversy, limited political and economic in- 
vestment, and potentially big and non-conflictive returns. A functional and 
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technical agenda does not exclude a political one. Yet, a decoupling of political 
and functional cooperation may ease international deals (Carreiras & Malamud, 
2020). Emphasis on technical issues avoids major politically sensitive topics. 
Success in functional and technical cooperation may provide tangible material 
and political incentives for political cooperation. It can also generate an incre- 
mental effect (spill-over), based on the expansion of cooperation to germane 
policy areas in a neo-functionalist guise (Haas, 1958). 

This chapter focuses on a functional, mainly technical agenda for EU-LAC 
relations. The first section discusses digitalization. The second addresses en- 
ergy systems. The third analyses entrepreneurship and small and medium-sized 
enterprises (SMEs). These sections are partly inspired by a one-day seminar on 
cooperation between the Pacific Alliance and its observer states that I jointly 
organised in Berlin in 2018 with the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD), the Bundesverband der Deutschen Industrie (BDI), 
and the European Institute of International Studies (EIIS).! The conclusion sum- 
marises the main arguments and offers three proposals for the EU-LAC political 
agenda too. 


Digitalization 


The digital agenda at the national, regional and international levels is a key to 
the present and future development of any community, especially those that seek 
a better and more effective international insertion in regional and global value 
chains (Ha, 2022; Gopalan et al., 2022). The digital agenda, however, comes with 
both opportunities and challenges. An EU-LAC agenda for digital cooperation 
has to consider both aspects: how to maximise opportunities and how to mini- 
mise or at least diffuse risks and challenges. 

Two preliminary warnings before any discussion on content have to be 
addressed. First, there is a tendency to assume that digitalization is good and 
has positive effects on society and the economy. This is only one side of the story. 
Much less attention has been devoted to the negative effects of digitalization. 
Only recently a significant scholarly debate on the topic has emerged (Trittin- 
Ulbricht et al., 2021). This focuses on the potentially dark and unexpected sides 
of digitalization for workers, consumers, activists and democracy. Accordingly, 


1 Iam indebted and grateful to all the experts, colleagues and professionals who made 
that event possible. In particular, I would like to thank Mario Torres Jarrin, then di- 
rector of the EIIS, for all the invaluable support. 
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the proposals for an EU-LAC digital agenda discussed below are not enthusias- 
tically or uncritically embraced. They are only a part of a broader reflection on 
a functional and technical agenda and they remain subject to further scrutiny. 

Second, one of the key challenges to developing an effective and inclusive EU- 
LAC digital agenda is the awareness - and the ensuing policies — of the impact 
that government decisions on digital matters may have on the community at 
large. Governments and civil society have different but equally important roles 
in the definition and implementation of a digital agenda. While it is mostly com- 
panies and civil society that have a prominent role in the development and use of 
digital technologies, it is for governments to identify priorities for cooperation, 
commercial deals and regulatory frameworks. Yet, whose task is it to evaluate 
moral and democratic risks such as overt or stealth control of citizens? The in- 
teraction between citizens and public officials, the so-called “public encounter” 
raises questions and ethical concerns regarding accountability and reskilling of 
both citizens and public officials (Lindgren et al., 2019). A first preliminary point 
to any EU-LAC digital agenda ought to be a serious reflection on ethical issues 
and an agreement on the limits and risks that such an agenda implies. 

That said, the possible topics on a bi-regional digital agenda are, of course, 
as numerous as they are diverse. Digitalization itself is a universe of issues that 
increasingly pervades every aspect of daily lives and has implications for con- 
nected agendas, such as innovation and sustainability (Broekhuizen & Langley, 
2021). In the impossibility of addressing all these issues, this section focuses on 
five areas, which are relevant to a variety of actors. These proposals invariably 
make reference to education and digital skills as these are the basis for any dig- 
italization strategy for development, which is not possible without digital com- 
petence. Likewise, digitalization has a lot to do with business development, the 
opportunities to access regional and global value chains, employment and there- 
fore wellbeing. 

A first issue is an understanding of what a digital transformation actually is 
and entails. The digital transformation is not only about technology but mostly 
about a mindset (Neeley & Leonardi, 2022). People, from students to employees, 
from the young generations to the elderly must be motivated to acquire and use 
digital skills. They need to see how data, algorithms, and artificial intelligence 
are useful in their daily lives, which will be ever more technology-intensive. This 
concept has to be widely disseminated. This can be done with information and 
awareness campaigns that bring together experts and stakeholders. Digitaliza- 
tion is neither good nor bad per se, but digitalization is what we make of it. This 
concept and the appropriate campaigns can be jointly organised, coordinated 
and disseminated as a bi-regional effort. 
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A second proposal is to gradually advance in a single bi-regional digital 
market, or at least in areas of it.? This would include sectors such as telecom 
regulation, cybersecurity, media, copyright, platforms and eCommerce. Regula- 
tory frameworks and their capacity for attraction (or imposition) become more 
and more important for global competition and competitiveness (Schneider- 
Petsinger et al., 2019; Mc Geachy, 2019). If the EU and LAC don't want to remain 
passive takers of technical regulations, this is another key item for a functional 
bi-regional agenda. This is particularly important for the EU and its capacity for 
both attraction and projection globally. A joint effort in this matter would be a 
timely and potentially very fruitful initiative. 

The creation of a specific EU-LAC Search Engine Advertising Manager (SEA 
Manager) for the digital job market is a third idea. This is meant to match the 
skills on offer in the digital job market and the demand of companies and public 
institutions. Evidence shows that job search has largely moved online, mainly 
via general search engines or specialised platforms (Karaoglu, 2022). Research 
also shows that the credibility and reputation of the digital marketing tools, in 
particular those owned or managed by the company itself (such as LinkedIn), 
are seen as very relevant for the job application decision (Rodrigues & Martinez, 
2020). An EU-LAC SEA Manager platform would reach a very wide audience in 
two continents, would facilitate job matches in a key sector and would enjoy the 
credibility that an EU and CELAC seal can grant. 

A fourth proposal concerns the pursuit of a skills-for-tasks approach in digital 
training and education. Empirical research shows that task-based learning in the 
social sciences develops new ways of learning by integrating knowledge, practice 
and critical reflection (Purdam, 2016). This concept can be applied to learning 
digital skills. For instance, an ambitious but feasible EU-LAC technical project 
could aim to develop and include a skills-for-tasks approach to the teaching of 
digital skills and digital transformation(s) in the STEM areas in the curricula at 
schools and university. An accompanying measure could be the improvement of 
the digital infrastructure at vocational schools in order to mirror industry and 
company needs. Students would learn skills immediately applicable to perform 
tasks and find solutions to real problems. 


2 The 2015 Communication from the Commission on a digital single market strategy 
for Europe, the 2016 European Economic and Social Committee position paper 
on the Digital Single Market and the 2016 CAF report on Building a digital single 
market strategy for Latin America may serve as initial references, but they are already 
quite dated. 
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The fifth proposal addresses inclusiveness and the ability to reach disadvan- 
taged audiences and peripheral communities and remote geographical areas. 
That is to provide digital skills and training through technology itself. The use of 
technological devices allows us to reach a wide audience, including those with 
little time or just rudimentary competences to acquire new digital skills, such as 
workers in the informal sector and senior citizens. The development and use of 
appropriate mobile applications allow us to train digital competences in a tailor- 
made approach and according to one’s own time and availability. It would also fa- 
cilitate participation in and consultation of training and certification systems in 
other regions, including developing regions. Successful examples already exist, 
as the experience of the company SAP in Africa demonstrates (SAP News, 2022). 
This can be a benchmark for a joint EU-LAC project. 


Energy systems 


The energy crisis that struck Europe and other regions in the aftermath of Russia’s 
invasion of Ukraine is only the tip of the iceberg. The energy systems question 
is much older and much broader. The need to save energy and produce it more 
efficiently, at lower costs and in a sustainable way, is as old as the debate on the 
environment and dates back to at least the early 1970s. The question is also much 
broader and complex, as it has an impact on the environment, the economy and 
lifestyles at large. To change the matrix of energy sources, production and distri- 
bution is imperative. However, the investments required to change sources and 
suppliers of energy are huge (Bruegel, 2021). Yet, using investments in renew- 
ables and the grid is not the only solution, although it remains the crucial one. 
There are smaller complementary measures that can significantly help too. 

Firstly, algorithms can now save on energy consumption and distribution by 
optimising transportation timetables and velocity. A project on timetabling effi- 
ciency carried out by Friedrich-Alexander University in Germany in partnership 
with the train operator Deutsche Bahn aimed to decrease peak power consump- 
tion to bring down electricity costs. Results estimated possible cost savings of 
5%, which would be 5 million Euros per year (Barmann, Martin, & Schneider, 
2017). A similar modelling approach can be used for other modes of transport, 
such as the underground, and also for gas pipelines and networks (Bármann et 
al., 2018). This kind of project does not require expensive equipment or infra- 
structure but capable, even small, teams of researchers. Relatively modest invest- 
ments can result in huge savings. The EU-LAC technical agenda could promote 
and disseminate this kind of research and help to apply it to as many sectors as 
possible. 
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Secondly, not all renewables are equally suitable and mutually beneficial to 
EU-LAC relations. Wind power certainly is. One should assess the market before 
choosing which kind of renewables to promote in a possible bi-regional tech- 
nical deal. China has already become a leader in manufacturing for both wind 
and solar equipment. However, while seven of the top ten solar manufacturers 
are Chinese, the wind turbine market is far more dispersed and competitive, 
with the top 10 manufacturers in Europe, the US, China and India (Gross, 2020). 
Furthermore, the large blades of turbines are often manufactured close to where 
they are installed. 3-D printing has amplified this situation. Considering the 
favourable climate conditions for wind power almost anywhere in Latin America 
and Europe's competitiveness in the sector, cooperation in wind power should 
feature high on the EU-LAC technical agenda. 

Thirdly, a joint EU-LAC effort at monitoring the energy and commodities 
prices along with a clear and truthful joint EU-LAC communication strategy 
in this field should be a primary concern on the bi-regional agenda. A careful 
analysis of price variations at production and final consumption points should 
be constantly carried out to avoid speculation and malpractices. This would pro- 
tect consumers on the two shores of the Atlantic and maintain a levelled playing 
field in the energy sector. The record-high profits of energy and fuel companies 
in 2022 are partly the result of rising demand, scarcity, increased costs of pro- 
duction and transportation. Yet, there is a significant component of speculation, 
which the EU and LAC and its regional organizations should address. 

Record prices of gas and gasoline for consumers in Europe in 2022 were not 
directly connected to peak prices of the corresponding commodities. As an ex- 
ample, in October 2022, the average price of a barrel of Brent oil was 93.4 USD, 
against over 132 USD in June and July 2008 or 125 USD in March 2012. Yet, gas 
and gasoline prices in Europe reached an all-time peak in that period. In Au- 
gust 2022, the Henry Hub price of liquid gas on the New York exchange market 
reached 8.81 USD per million Btu, against 12.69 in June 2008 and 13.42 USD in 
October 2005. In the third trimester of 2022, the extra-profit of the big five en- 
ergy companies against 2021 was +191% for Exxon, +83% for Chevron, +128% 
for Shell, + 106% for Total and + 146% for BP (La Stampa, 2022). This chapter does 
not advocate state control of prices or companies. Yet, some public mechanism to 


3 Figures collected and elaborated by the author using historical series of oil prices and 
the Henry Hub natural gas prices. Data sourced from the US Energy Information Ad- 
ministration (www.eia.gov), macrotrends.net, statista.com and countryeconomy.com. 
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guarantee fairness for producers and consumers is needed. Perhaps a bi-regional 
forum would be the right place, at least to initiate such discussion. 


Entrepreneurship and SMEs 


The ability to stimulate the talent and the sense of initiative of its own people is 
fundamental to any society. This includes the ability of a community to provide 
opportunities to operationalise and reward those talents appropriately. This is a 
key factor for economic and social development. In the case of Latin America, 
“SMEs comprise 99.5% of firms in the region (with almost 9 out of 10 classi- 
fied as micro-enterprises) and generate 60% of formal productive employment” 
(OECD, 2022). In Europe, “Small and medium-sized enterprises are the back- 
bone of Europe’s economy. They represent 99% of all businesses in the EU. They 
employ around 100 million people, account for more than half of Europe’s GDP” 
(European Commission, 2022). It is, therefore, crucial to provide these actors 
with the instruments to foster their entrepreneurship and their ability to be pre- 
sent and compete in ever larger markets, be it at the regional or global level. 

Entrepreneurship, digitalization and vocational training are strictly intercon- 
nected. This is the approach taken in this chapter, especially in its policy pro- 
posals. Regional integration processes, but also interregional mechanisms, may 
be a valuable engine to develop these sectors. It is vital to integrate SMEs into 
trade agreements, trade strategies towards fast-growing markets, and to take 
their needs into account when designing production repatriation strategies and 
effective industrial policies. Regional and interregional development strategies 
are needed to promote entrepreneurship and a better insertion of SMEs in global 
value chains. This is even more important in the light of recent studies stressing 
that we are far from deglobalising, even after the Covid-19 pandemic, the war 
in Ukraine or the hardening of the US-China competition. In fact, the challenge 
is to harness the benefits of still growing interconnection “while managing the 
risks and downsides of dependency - particularly where products are concen- 
trated in their places of origin” (McKinsey, 2022). 

There are some traditional and very useful measures to support entrepreneur- 
ship, especially SMEs. These include domestic agencies for trade and investment, 
trade missions to increase the visibility and presence of SMEs at the interna- 
tional level, and the simplification of requirements and red-tape procedures 
through digital platforms. The potential for further cooperation between the 
EU and LAC in the area of SMEs and entrepreneurship is still largely untapped 
and worth a profound and creative reflection. Innovative financing systems for 
SMEs, stimulating the green transition and creating connected jobs, helping 
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SMEs navigate crises, the promotion of the tourist sector, and developing en- 
trepreneurial educational programs for young people are all suitable areas for 
bi-regional collaboration. 

The first idea concerns the financing system for SMEs. This is especially im- 
portant for those SMEs that want to go green or improve their energy efficiency. 
While financing mechanisms should primarily be embarked on a national and 
regional strategy, interregional cooperation can serve this purpose too. The 
German KfW-Bank could be a good basis for reflection on how EU-LAC tech- 
nical cooperation could help in this respect. KfW was established in 1948 under 
public law and is owned 80% by the federal government of Germany and 20% by 
its states. It supports individuals, businesses and public organisations with pro- 
motional loans and grants. Public funding represents a minimal part of the KFW 
resources, which come from over 90% from the capital markets (KfW, 2022). 
These funds are made available to users via a network of partner banks, closer 
to the people. Priority areas are climate change and the environment, innova- 
tion and education projects. The EU and LAC could put in place a similar bi- 
regional body and scheme to complement the initiatives already in place or to 
streamline them. 

A second proposal or, more appropriately, a crucial precondition for entrepre- 
neurship connected with the green transition is the political will to take change 
forward. In this respect, EU-LAC dialogue could prove itself to be fundamental. 
A study by the Inter-American Development Bank and the International La- 
bour Organization concluded that Latin America could create up to 15 million 
new jobs by 2030 if countries in the region seriously committed themselves to 
cutting carbon emissions (Maloney, 2020). In fact, 22.5 million jobs would be 
created mainly in plant-based agriculture, green transport and renewable en- 
ergy. Though, in the transitional phase, around 7.5 million jobs could be lost in 
fossil-fuel extraction and livestock farming, which are among the most politi- 
cally sensitive sectors in the continent. The net gain would be remarkable but the 
political cost may be initially high. Bi-regional dialogue and support for both the 
necessary political will and the required financing instruments can be a key to 
successful green entrepreneurship. 

A third suggestion concerns a further push towards the internationalisation 
of, and research and development by SMEs. A study by the University of Valencia 
in Spain shows that in times of crisis companies tend to adopt retrenchment 
strategies. The same study demonstrates that the most apt strategies for compa- 
nies to survive crises are an increase in international presence and an enhanced 
research and development activity (Máñez, Rochina Barrachina & Sanchis Llo- 
pis, 2020). Yet businesses experience financial constraints in both fields, which 
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comprise important initial costs before obtaining any returns. Hence the need 
for public policy “focused on easing access to financial resources, providing the 
incentives to invest in and to commit to R&D activities over the long term, as 
well as helping firms to continue with their international integration in global 
value chains” (Máñez, Rochina Barrachina & Sanchis Llopis, 2020: 68). In this 
sense, proposals number one, two and three are strictly interconnected and pro- 
vide for an excellent opportunity for EU-LAC functional cooperation. 

A fourth proposal is to improve the soft, language, and technical skills avail- 
able within SMEs. This would facilitate their insertion into international value 
chains. “In-company training” is a possibility but informality and lack of re- 
sources and time make it a complex issue, especially for SMEs. “Skills and en- 
trepreneurship can empower youth to develop knowledge-intensive economic 
activities to transition successfully from schools to jobs” (OECD/ECLAC/CAF, 
2016: 17). The German Apprenticeship Scheme may constitute an initial basis 
for discussion. Yet it is not easily transferable to other realities for its high costs, 
the role of an efficient state, and cultural attitudes and traditions (Jacobi, 2014). 
EU-LAC functional cooperation could look at ways to make a similar scheme 
applicable to other countries and regions. 

A fifth idea is to invest further in the tourist sector to promote entrepreneur- 
ship and SMEs. The improvement of the offer as well as the accommodation 
capacity is crucial. So is the promotion of the natural, architectural and cultural 
heritage. Still, tourism has by now become a very complex industry facing sev- 
eral interlinked challenges and it requires an integrated policy (Palma Andrés et 
al., 2019). It has to take into account the needs and expectations of the visitors 
and the hosts. Tourism has to deal with transportation, energy, supply chains, 
ecological setting and impact, culture and lifestyles. EU-LAC technical coop- 
eration could go a long way to stimulate the tourist sector in the two regions. A 
bi-regional discussion on responsible tourism and a joint integrated policy or at 
least guideline may benefit economic growth, sustainability and the preservation 
and promotion of natural and cultural heritage. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has argued that a decoupling of the political and the functional 
agenda could help relaunch EU-LAC relations and foster bi-regional coopera- 
tion. It has also provided a number of policy proposals in three key areas. In the 
field of digitalization, awareness of what digitalization is and entails, a single bi- 
regional digital market, a specific EU-LAC Search Engine Advertising Manager, 
a skills-for-tasks approach to digital training and education, and inclusiveness 
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through digital training with digital technology were discussed. Regarding en- 
ergy systems, the huge investments that a change of the energy production and 
consumption matrix would require can be accompanied by more modest but 
potentially highly rewarding measures, such as algorithms optimising the use 
and distribution of energy, the emphasis on wind power, and the monitoring 
of prices to alert on, and avoid speculation. In the area of entrepreneurship and 
SMEs, EU-LAC cooperation could provide new financing mechanisms, polit- 
ical and material support for the green transition, incentives to companies to 
overcome crises, innovative forms of training via apprenticeship, and an elan to 
sustainable tourism. 

A key issue is transversal to all these topics: education. Education is not only 
about higher education. It has a lot to do with the generation and dissemination 
of technical skills. Vocational education and training (VET) is essential to pro- 
mote trade, international insertion, and inclusive development. A major chal- 
lenge for both the EU and Latin America is to achieve better and more targeted 
technical training to reduce the skills mismatch that both regions face. Tech- 
nical training can facilitate inclusion in value chains, the grasp of opportunities 
offered by digitalization and new technologies, and the reduction of gender and 
ethnic gaps, along with the strengthening of the SME sector. 

Accordingly, VET is crucial in the three areas discussed. First, digitaliza- 
tion: training in digital technologies is essential to benefit from the new oppor- 
tunities that information and knowledge-based economies and societies offer. 
The digital gap must be reduced to achieve inclusive and sustainable develop- 
ment. Second, energy systems: technical expertise in this field is fundamental 
to grasp the opportunities offered by “at-the-edge” innovation, such as green 
technology and renewable energies. Third, entrepreneurship and SMEs: effective 
technical training is paramount for SMEs to be able to join regional and global 
value chains, and more broadly to interact internationally and command techno- 
logical development and devices. This is not the future but the present. 

Three additional policy proposals can be made to improve VET at the 
bi-regional level: 


1. Enhance teacher quality: Providing training to the trainers is fundamental to 
the success of any education system. Precise surveys about the quality of the 
trainers are a precondition to designing new programs for the training of the 
trainers in collaboration with students and companies, and to invest in the 
development of soft skills for trainers. 

2. Improve the quality of teaching materials: Specialised companies, such as 
Pearson, focus on advanced training materials including content, tests 
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and certifications in different areas of knowledge. Specific packages can be 
designed and produced to meet the needs identified by a bi-regional body. 

3. Invest in the proficiency of English and other languages: This would foster ef- 
fective communication and language skills of the targeted recipients. 


A cultural change is also needed. To insist on technical education only is not 
enough and is certainly not the approach supported here. On the contrary, a 
move from a STEM (science, technology, engineering, mathematics) toa STEAM 
(where A stands for art and humanities) approach is highly recommended. Tech- 
nical training produces good professionals, but thorough education produces 
good citizens. STEM disciplines are important, but the inclusion of the Arts 
and Humanities in technical curricula is fundamental too, hence the acronym 
STEAM, which also means power, drive and determination. A citizen who is able 
to think logically and independently, who knows where he/she comes from, who 
is aware of realities and challenges, will be more creative and innovative. The 
Arts and Humanities stimulate these assets. 

This brings us to the final point. Is it possible and useful to separate technical 
from more comprehensive education? Similarly, is it possible to separate entirely 
the functional from the political agenda? The answer is no in both cases. One 
thing is to place more emphasis on, or give priority to one or the other at certain 
times, under given circumstances, and for specific purposes. This is what this 
chapter has tried to indicate. A completely different matter would be to maintain 
that a bi-regional technical agenda has no political dimension or underpinning 
political design. Of course the identification of the three fields discussed here, 
digitalization, energy systems, and entrepreneurship is in itself a political choice. 
It is ultimately for politics to determine technical and functional priorities and 
guidelines. 

Accordingly, this conclusion cannot avoid making three proposals also in the 
sphere of EU-LAC political cooperation. 


1. Full support for US President Joe Biden’s proposal for a summit of democ- 
racies (Biden, 2020). In a phase of strain for democratic institutions at the 
national and international levels, this would be an opportunity to reaffirm 
shared values. 

2. Elaboration of a joint EU-LAC agreement on Chinas investments. This 
would give visibility to the EU and LAC globally, more negotiating power to 
both vis-a-vis China and facilitate the regulation of needed but potentially 
problematic foreign investments. 

3. A new EU-LAC migration scheme that prioritises Latin Americans who 
want to work in the EU. This would promote legal and dignified migration, 
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respond to the needs of the EU labour market and attract people more likely 
to adapt to the social and cultural fabric of the receiving countries. 


These may be bold proposals. If they are too bold for the current political cli- 
mate, this chapter has also discussed a number of less conflictive functional pro- 
posals, which are easier to implement. Their impact would be anyway significant. 
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Mario Torres Jarrin 


Rethinking EU-CELAC Interregionalism 
in the Digital World: Techplomacy as a 
Foreign Policy Instrument for Global Tech 
Governance 


Introduction 


A new era in the history of international relations began with the European re- 
gional integration process. The regional integration organisations became pro- 
moters of development policies, representative agents in foreign policy and new 
geopolitical actors. Nation-states stopped being the only agents elaborating de- 
velopment policies and designing and implementing foreign policy strategies. 
With the growth of regional integration projects, the international system was 
reconfigured, and the decision-making processes for international agendas were 
modified. A “world of regions” (Katzenstein, 2015) was born, led by an “emer- 
ging regional architecture of world politics” (Acharya, 2007). In this new inter- 
national system, relations must be developed between regions, hence the term 
“inter-regionalism”. 

The concept of inter-regionalism developed mainly within the framework 
created by the two international phenomena of “globalisation” and “regionalism” 
(Molano, 2007). There are various visions of “inter-regionalism’, but we will 
focus mainly on two. On the one hand, there are those who argue that inter- 
regionalism is a level within global governance (Sóderbaum & Van Langenhove, 
2005) below multilateralism and above regional, sub-regional and bilateral re- 
lations between states (Hánggi, Roloff & Ruland, 2006). On the other hand, 
there are those that consider inter-regionalism an independent unit of analysis 
which could complement or replace multilateralism (Aggarwal & Fogarty, 2004). 
Inter-regionalism has a transformational effect on international relations, on the 
structures of regional and international governance, as well as society as a whole 
(Mattheis & López-Lucia, 2021). 

According to Hánggi (2000), there are three types of inter-regionalism: tradi- 
tional, trans-regionalism and hybrid. The first type describes relations between 
regions, for example, between the European Union and SICA, the European 
Union and Mercosur or the European Union and Caricom. Trans-regionalism 
describes the relations between states in the different regional summits like the 
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Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) summits or those organised be- 
tween the European Union and Latin American and Caribbean countries in the 
1990s. Hybrid inter-regionalism describes the relations between regional groups 
and emerging economies like the relations between the EU and Brazil, the EU 
and Chile or the EU and Mexico. 

The creation of the Community of Latin American and Caribbean States 
(CELAC) in 2010 introduced a new type of relations between the EU and Latin 
American and Caribbean states. CELAC is designated the official counterparty 
in relations with third countries and regions. This has led to a series of summits 
CELAC-EU, CELAC-China, CELAC-African Union, CELAC-Russia, CELAC- 
Turkey and CELAC-India. CELAC’s inter-regionalism encompasses the three 
types described by Hanggi. 

Gardini and Ayuso (2015) discuss how to capture EU-CELAC inter- 
regionalism. Torres Jarrin (2018) calls EU-CELAC inter-regionalism a “mul- 
tiplayer inter-regionalism’, arguing that, unlike the other inter-regionalism 
developed by the EU, that with CELAC is based on an inter-regional dialogue 
with different players from different sectors of society and at different levels of 
dialogue: governmental, commercial, civil society, academic, etc. Until now, EU- 
CELAC inter-regionalism has prioritised economic, commercial, investment 
and international cooperation themes, focusing on issues like the fight against 
poverty, education, science, technology, innovation, environment and climate 
change. 

The world is experiencing times of great changes. We are living through a 
phase of transition in the world order. The rise of new global and regional powers, 
disputes between old and new powers, and the changes in economic-trade axes 
reflect the transfer of the geopolitical and geoeconomic centre of gravity from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. The Asia-Pacific and Indo-Pacific regions have be- 
come key. The first of these regions is led by China, the second by India. Each 
of these countries has its own trading partners and political allies, and its own 
geopolitical strategy at both the regional and inter-regional level. 

In this sense, few regions of the world share common values and principles or, 
above all, a joint view of the world. Europeans, Latin Americans and Caribbeans 
share an inter-regional heritage which can serve as a basis for re-thinking how 
they want to participate in the new world order. They must decide whether to be 
political protagonists or antagonists. 

This chapter seeks to explore two variables which until now have not been 
considered in the study of inter-regionalism: cyberspace and big tech companies. 
Both need to be regulated. The chapter first analyses how European, Latin Amer- 
ican and Caribbean countries have dealt with issues related to digital transition 
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until now. The following section explains the importance of the big tech com- 
panies and their activities in cyberspace. The chapter concludes by arguing that 
if the strategic alliance between Europeans, Latin Americans and Caribbeans 
served to promote and secure the first effective agreement on climate change - 
an agreement that was negotiated between government representatives and 
those from different sectors of society — then it should also be possible to think 
about regulating big tech companies and their activities in cyberspace, creating 
international norms and standards. Techplomacy could become a foreign policy 
instrument for EU-CELAC inter-regionalism. A bi-regional Techplomacy would 
allow both regions to play a leading role in the digitalisation process which con- 
fronts the world, conceiving a new way of doing international relations and a 
new way of taking decisions in the sphere of global governance. This would rec- 
ognise the big tech companies as geopolitical actors in their own right and wel- 
come their participation in designing a global governance for the future: a new 
global tech governance. 


EU-CELAC and digital transition 


In October 2022, during the Argentine presidency of CELAC, a meeting was 
organised in Buenos Aires at the ministerial level of the countries of EU-CELAC 
with the aim of restoring the system of bi-regional EU-CELAC summits, which 
had been suspended since 2015 due to the political crisis in Venezuela. The 
meeting in Buenos Aires agreed to the CELAC-EU bi-regional roadmap for 
2022-2023 and to renew the bi-regional partnership to strengthen peace and 
sustainable development, which contemplated the creation of a “EU-LAC Digital 
Alliance” (European External Action Service 2022a). 

The EU-LAC Digital Alliance sought to create a new framework for coopera- 
tion which would allow both regions to confront the challenges of the digital era. 
The regions hoped to unite forces to promote a bilateral agenda which could be 
extrapolated at the global level. This new agenda would create and promote the 
establishment of global rules and standards in digitalisation. 

There are four important points in the EU-CELAC bi-regional roadmap for 
2022-2023. Firstly, the organisation of the second “High-level event D4D Hub 
in Action for EU-LAC Digital Cooperation” is envisaged for December 2022 
under the Czech presidency of the EU. The meeting will tackle two themes. The 
first will be the design of a bi-regional EU-CELAC focus to develop an inclusive 
digitalisation centred on the human being with the support of digital technolo- 
gies. The second theme is the creation of a “Global Gateway digital investment 
package for LAC”. The second and third points envisage the launch of the “Digital 
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Alliance” and the “First High-Level Dialogue on Digital Policies” in 2023 during 
the Swedish Presidency of the EU. Finally, the fourth point is the restoration of 
EU-CELAC summit meetings, with the next one already scheduled for July 2023 
during the Spanish Presidency of the EU. 

An important aspect of the D4D (Digital for Development), launched during 
the Slovenian Presidency in December 2021, is that it is conceived as a “strategic 
multistakeholder platform” to promote digital cooperation between European 
countries and their global partners, including regions like Latin America, the 
Caribbean and Africa (European Commission, 2021). The idea is to exchange 
experiences of the regulatory framework created by the EU for the digitalisation 
of the EU economy. 

The EU is conscious that the global digitalisation process is changing the lives 
of its citizens and that governments must create norms and regulate the behav- 
iour and activities of technology companies, especially the so-called disruptive 
technologies like Artificial Intelligence, Big Data, the Internet of Things, 5G and 
facial recognition. These disruptive technologies are important because they are 
innovations which replace processes, whether of the creation, production or 
commercialisation of specific goods or services. 

The EU regulations include: The Digital Service Act, the Digital Markets 
Act, the European Chips Act, the European Digital Identity, the Artificial Intel- 
ligence Act, the European Data Strategy and the European Industrial Strategy 
(European Commission, 2022). Each of these regional European norms could 
serve as a point of reference for other regions and serve as a model for imple- 
mentation at the global level. The inter-regionalism developed by the EU with 
other regions could be the ideal mechanism for promoting these norms at an 
international level. 

The latest “Development Cooperation Instrument 2014-2020: Multi-annual 
Indicative Regional Programme for Latin America” included a budget of 925 mil- 
lion euros to cover the following priority areas: security - development nexus - 
good governance, accountability and social equity; inclusive and sustainable 
growth for human development; and environmental stability and climate change 
(European External Action Service, 2014). The roadmap agreed upon in Buenos 
Aires does not abandon these themes but emphasises the need to re-think the 
strategic EU-CELAC association and begin to create a new cooperation agenda 
centred on the challenges of digitalisation. 

A digital era generated by the Fourth Industrial Revolution and led by big tech 
companies presents us with a world in which the physical, digital and biological 
converge (Schwab, 2015), which will have an impact on governments and global 
governance as a whole (Schwab, 2016). The EU and CELAC are not immune 
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to the impact of the disruptive technologies created by the big tech companies, 
which, due to their economic and political power, have become the new geopo- 
litical actors in the current digital world order. 

Latin America and the Caribbean as a region face problems like the lack of 
connectivity, the modernisation of its economies in the digital world, and the 
regulation and control of cyberspace. Within the framework of the Organisation 
of American States (OAS), the Latin American and Caribbean countries have 
established meetings at a continental level to discuss the future in terms of the 
digital economy, the protection of human rights online, the stability of cyber- 
space and the fight against cybercrime. In fact, the major achievements of the 
inter-regionalism developed by the countries of North America, Latin America 
and the Caribbean within the framework of the OAS include 17 national cyber- 
security strategies and more than 20 reports focused on cybersecurity, critical 
infrastructure, cybersecurity education and workforce development, digital se- 
curity, online gender violence and data classification (OAS, 2022). 

The EU-LAC partnership has long contemplated the inclusion of the promo- 
tion of cyberspace stability within its bi-regional cooperation agenda. In fact, 
both regions share the idea that the internet should be free and open and that 
a safe cyberspace should be based on rules and rights (Van Raemdonck, 2020). 
But they have not made progress in the negotiations to develop cooperation at 
bi-regional or global levels. 

The Development Cooperation Instrument 2014-2020: Multi-annual Indic- 
ative Regional Programme for Latin America designated two types of cooper- 
ation, one at the continental level and the other at the sub-regional (Central 
America). What is interesting in this programme is that it was the first time that 
the European Commission used the term “continental cooperation” to refer to 
Latin America and the Caribbean. The use of the term was not accidental or ar- 
bitrary. In the EU’s earlier global strategy “A Global Strategy for the European 
Union's Foreign and Security Policy” (European External Action Service, 2016), 
the European Commission spoke of the “revival of the Atlantic area” through a 
new focus on the Atlantic alliance. Until that moment, every time that the term 
“transatlantic alliance” was used, whether by politicians or academics, it referred 
to EU-US relations. However, in the 2016 global strategy, it was described as 
being based on three or even four pillars: the EU, the US-Canada, Latin America 
and the Caribbean and Africa. This redefinition of the Atlantic axis was respond- 
ing to a geopolitical consideration: counteracting the growing influence of the 
economic and political weight of the Pacific axis, whose leadership was defended 
by the countries from the two Asia-Pacific and Indo-Pacific regions. 
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Although this new vision of the Atlantic area favoured Latin American and 
Caribbean countries, it did not materialise for external reasons, principally the 
election of Donald Trump as US President. Trump attributed no importance to 
relations with the EU or his continental neighbours. These external factors in- 
cluded the trade war between the US and China, Brexit and subsequent process, 
the political crisis in the CELAC integration process and the stagnation of EU- 
CELAC inter-regionalism (the latter two both produced by the political crisis in 
Venezuela). The disinterest was mutual. Both Europeans and Latin Americans 
and Caribbeans during the last decade preferred to prioritise their relations with 
Asia and in particular with China. 

The rate of development of the digital ecosystem in Latin American and Car- 
ibbean countries is 60% that of Asian countries, 35% of the population in LAC 
does not use the internet. In terms of corporate competitiveness, 90% of com- 
panies in LAC have access to the internet but only 75% use digital banking. Be- 
tween 40 and 80% of Latin American and Caribbean companies have a webpage 
but only 8-23% sell through the internet (European Union, 2022). These figures 
show major areas for cooperation between the EU and CELAC. 

Latin American and Caribbean “tech start-up ecosystems” can be found in 
Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires and Mexico City. It is estimated that there are 1,005 
technology companies “Technolatinas” in the region that raised over $1 million. 
These companies are collectively worth $221 billion, raised $28 billion, include 
28 companies worth more than $1 billion, and have over 245,000 employees 
(Peña, 2021). In Europe, the “tech start-up ecosystem” is found in cities as: Am- 
sterdam, Stockholm, Munich, Paris and London, etc (European Institute of In- 
novation & Technology, 2022). 

According to Westcott (2008), the internet has impacted international rela- 
tions in three ways. Firstly, it has multiplied and amplified the number of voices 
and the interest in decision-making in international relations. Secondly, it accel- 
erates the free circulation of information (whether the information is true or 
not). Finally, it allows traditional diplomatic services to connect more rapidly, 
both to the citizen and the government, including those of other countries. Both 
regions face the common challenge of the digital transition, and the EU-LAC 
digital alliance can be the mechanism for designing a new bi-regional cooper- 
ation agenda based on common approaches to the challenges of the digital era. 


Big tech companies, cyberspace and techplomacy 


The rapid growth of the digital economy makes innovation essential for com- 
panies. The pandemic showed that governments, companies and populations 
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throughout the world were not prepared for the digital era. Thus, the challenge 
of a transformation towards a digital economy is four-fold: national, regional, 
inter-regional and global. 

The ten top companies at a global level by earnings belong to the tech sector, 
also called Industry 4.0, such as Apple, Alphabet, Microsoft, Amazon, Meta or 
PayPal. These companies enjoy significant control of cyberspace infrastructure 
and know how to make the best use of the internet in comparison with govern- 
ments and citizens. 

The European Commission has imposed sanctions and fines on some of these 
big tech companies for abusing their “dominant use” or “dominant position” in 
cyberspace. This has led to the European Commission to prosecute Facebook 
(now called Meta). These companies were also related to companies which used 
the personal data bases of their respective users to develop disinformation cam- 
paigns and in some cases to alter commercial investment decisions and even elec- 
toral processes in some countries. In 2017 the European Commission imposed 
a fine of 110 million euros on Facebook for providing incorrect or misleading 
information to its clients during its 2014 acquisition of WhatsApp (European 
Commission, 2017). EU legislation obliges companies to inform users about the 
change in conditions when there is a merger or takeover between companies 
(Council of the European Union, 2004). The European Commission determined 
that Facebook had not done so. 

After these incidents which affected the normal functioning of the EU 
economy, it was realised that the activities of big tech companies not only had 
commercial repercussions but also impacted on the human and fundamental 
rights of its citizens and even the democratic systems of EU member states. In 
2018 European Commissioner Vestager said that the use of digital technologies is 
changing democracy, creating new forms of participation in democratic debates, 
at the same time as also generating new ways of persuading us and manipulating 
us (Vestager, 2018). 

In 2017 the Danish Ministry of Foreign Affairs presented its Foreign Policy 
Strategy, which presented three new concepts in international relations: Tech- 
plomacy, Techembassy and Techambassador. With this strategy Denmark be- 
came the first country in the world to raise technology and digitalisation to a 
cross-cutting priority in its foreign and security policy. At the same time, the 
strategy mentions Latin America as a region of emerging economies with which 
Denmark had to work (Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Denmark, 2017). 

This Techplomacy presented the thesis that international relations had to be 
rethought. Starting from the premise that the earnings of big tech companies are 
greater than the GDP of the majority of economies in the world. Thus, they enjoy 
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a political influence greater than any nation-state and are, in fact, geopolitical 
actors and agents of change in the international system. 

The Danish government thought it necessary to design a specific foreign 
policy for these big tech companies to understand the latest technological 
advances and to anticipate them in the creation of international norms which 
could reduce, mitigate or prevent the negative effects of certain disruptive tech- 
nologies in society. Thus, they opened a Techembassy with triple headquarters 
(Silicon Valley, Copenhagen and Beijing) and in 2017 named Caspar Klynge as 
its first Techambassador. Later in 2020 it named Anne Marie Engtoft Larsen as 
its Techambassador when Klynge was headhunted by a big tech company, Mic- 
rosoft, as its European Vice-President for European Government Affairs. This 
shows the effectiveness of Techplomacy as an instrument for foreign policy to 
regulate the behaviour of big tech companies and their activities in cyberspace. 

Until now companies in general have always created goods and services which 
governments have then regulated in relation to their design, use and commer- 
cialisation. Normally there existed a period of time which lasted some years be- 
fore these goods and services were regulated. But in recent years, technological 
advances have been frequent and disruptive for society as a whole which means 
governments have had to accelerate the creation of specific legislation. But as 
these technologies are used and commercialised at a global level the norms and 
standards have to be global too. 

Given that big tech companies develop, manage and operate in cyberspace, 
cyberspace is one of the fields that has to be regulated. The Danish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs stated: “We have been too innocent for too long about the tech- 
nological revolution. We have to ensure that democratic governments establish 
the limits for the technology sector, not the other way round. This is where the 
Danish initiative for Techplomacy comes into play” (Office of the Techambassa- 
dor of Denmark, 2021). 


EU-CELAC cooperation and values in a broader scenario 


The EU-CELAC interregionalism developed during the last decades has created 
a “bi-regional acquis” mechanism that can serve to rethink the future of their 
relations. Cyberspace and Big Tech Companies are two international issues that 
cannot be left out of the EU-CELAC bi-regional agenda. Just as EU-LAC interre- 
gionalism contributed to establishing legal norms to achieve global governance 
on climate change, Europeans, Latin American and Caribbean can create inter- 
national norms to regulate cyberspace and Big Tech Companies activities. 
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The EU-CELAC partnership represents a third of the United Nations General 
Assembly, World Bank, International Monetary Fund. At the same time, many 
of their countries are considered economic powers worldwide. Proof of this is 
that they are members of the OECD or participate in the main international 
forums linked to global governance, such as the G20. Both regions can exercise 
an influential power in the decision-making in the main international topics of 
global governance. 

However, before proposing new international norms and standards, Europe, 
Latin America and the Caribbean must consider two issues related to the broader 
international context. Firstly, to recover the EU proposal of reviving the Atlantic 
Area. A relaunch of transatlantic relations is essential, but it may be not enough 
to do it at a bi-regional level (EU-LAC or EU-United States). Perhaps the bi- 
continental level (America and Europe) may serve this purpose better. Secondly, 
to include China in the negotiations on international norms and standards. This 
is crucial to achieving truly globally accepted regulations of the big tech and the 
cyberspace. 

Still, in a broader international context, also the issue of common values that 
has long characterised the EU-LAC relation has to be reconsidered. The EU- 
CELAC roadmap agreed during the 2022 includes a number of key clauses. The 
importance of clauses 4 and 7 in the communique issued after the meeting is 
worth noting. In clause 4, taking into account the challenges of the current ge- 
opolitical context, the ministers stress the importance of the common values 
shared by both regions based on the promotion and respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, democracy and the rule of law. In clause 7, the min- 
isters agreed to strengthen multilateralism and cooperation in international 
forums through the strategic association of EU-CELAC, considering that this 
bi-regional partnership is founded on shared values and a vision for the future of 
democratic, free and equitable societies (Co-Chairs’ Communique CELAC-EU 
3rd Foreign Ministers Meeting, 2022). 

These two clauses in the communique are important because they reaffirm 
the supposedly shared values that unite the two continents. The European Union 
seems to be seeking to avoid that LAC countries abandon these principles: a clear 
reference to the relations that various LAC countries are developing with China 
and Russia. Thus, shared values are emphasised, such as a vision of the future 
of democracy, liberty and equitable societies, precisely the values that are not 
shared with China and Russia. The Democracy Summit Initiative, promoted and 
led by US President Joe Biden (US Department of State, 2021), should not be 
forgotten. The Initiative enjoys the support of the Europeans. This initiative is 
meant, among others, to identify which countries are ready to align themselves 
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with those who defend democracy and which ones are ready to downplay dem- 
ocratic values in exchange for economic or political returns, starting from the 
premise that an authoritarian country cannot defend democracy. 

In this respect, Latin American countries find themselves at a diplomatic 
crossroads, which they must resolve through a balancing act between their main 
trading partners, investors and aid donors. In this context, the US, China and 
the EU play a relevant role as each of them thinks of themselves as promoters 
or defenders of their own models of democracy and free and equitable societies. 
The US model can be defined as a democracy with a liberal economic model. The 
European model is a democracy based on a social market economy. In contrast, 
China is a socialist state with an economy directed by a single political party, the 
Chinese Communist Party, headed by a secretary general who acts as a supreme 
leader. The absence of other political parties and the lack of elections are just 
some of the arguments for why China is not a democracy. However, in recent 
years Chinas foreign policy has sought to present Beijing as a promoter of a new 
model of democracy. The Chinese Communist Party has long maintained that 
that “there is no democracy without socialism and there is no socialism without 
democracy” (US Joint Publications Research Service, 1961). In 2021, the PRC’s 
State Council Information Office published a document titled “China: Democ- 
racy that Works” that argues that “democracy is a common value of humanity 
and an ideal that has always been cherished by the Communist Party of China 
and the Chinese people” (The State Council Information Office of the PRC, 
2021). The new superpower competition involves values and their definition, as 
much as more traditional political and economic elements. 

Latin America finds itself in between Washington and Beijing, with other 
competitors also playing a significant role in the continent. The geoeconomic 
chessboard has already been affected by the trade war between the US and 
China. This started during the Trump presidency and has continued under the 
new Biden administration. Russias second invasion of Ukrainian territory in 
February 2022 has changed the balance of the world order. The position of Latin 
American and Caribbean remains unclear. The votes in favour of the March 
2022 UNGA resolution condemning the Russian invasion of Ukraine can serve 
as a test. There were 141 votes in favour, 5 against and 35 abstentions (United 
Nations, 2022). Bolivia, Cuba, El Salvador and Venezuela were absent for the 
vote. That is to say that a number of important countries in the LAC region 
did not agree with condemning Russia for its military actions in Ukraine. To 
this, we must add Brazil's abstention on the 30 September 2022 UNSC resolution 
which declared that Russia’s annexation of Ukrainian territory violated the UN 
Charter. Furthermore, the ambiguous statements by the presidents of the three 
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largest economies in the region - Mexico, Brazil and Argentina - made constant 
calls for peace, diplomacy and dialogue but did not position themselves against 
Russia and avoided criticism of President Putin's actions. 

Europeans, Latin Americans and Caribbeans form part of a common history, 
the history of the West (Torres Jarrín, 2017), and among the contributions of the 
West to the world are democracy, the rule of law and human rights. All are ques- 
tioned today. In this sense, EU-CELAC inter-regionalism has a double strategic 
relevance. On the one hand is the broad question of values, such as the defence 
of democracy. On the other is the topical need to create norms which regulate 
the behaviour of big tech companies and their external activities in cyberspace. 
These are main challenges for the years to come. 


Conclusions 


The international system is witnessing a change in world order where there is a 
dispute between old, new, and emerging powers. The European, Latin American 
and Caribbean countries find themselves with a lack of strategic autonomy and 
limited geopolitical weight as global actors. These are variables that have to be 
acknowledged and carefully considered by countries and regional organisations 
in Europe and Latin America and the Caribbean. Perhaps the awareness of this 
weakness may generate a common strength. Geopolitics is changing, not only in 
geographical terms but also thematically. If at the beginning of the 20th century 
geopolitical theories focused on the conquest of the “Heartland” region of Cen- 
tral Asia (Mackinder, 1904), at the beginning of the 21st century the cyberspace 
is the “new non-physical region” to be conquered (Torres Jarrín, 2021). 

Today techplomacy can serve as a foreign policy instrument to establish a 
formal relation with Big Tech Companies, regulate their activities and reduce 
the impact of disruptive technologies on societies. If the collective leadership 
of the member states of EU-CELAC made the difference in the approval of the 
Paris Accords and the adoption of Agenda 2030, it could do the same in the 
adoption of an international agreement to regulate cyberspace. In this sense, the 
EU-CELAC inter-regionalism can use Techplomacy to pursue a new global gov- 
ernance: a Global Tech Governance. 

The pandemic provoked by Covid-19 showed the vulnerability of global 
health systems as well as the vulnerability of humanity to disease. But it also 
showed the lack of preparation of countries (both governments and societies) for 
the digital age. It showed how the inequality divide, caused by the lack of oppor- 
tunities, often by a lack of education, combines with the digital divide caused by 
the lack of training in everything related to digital skills. The war launched in 
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Ukraine by Russia showed the weakness in international security the world faces. 
Wars today are also fought out in cyberspace, through cyberattacks, in what is 
known as hybrid war. 

On 21 March 2022, the European Council approved a document entitled 
“Strategic Compass” which contemplates an action plan to reinforce EU security 
and defence policy up to 2030 (European External Action Service 2022b). It is 
expected that the EU will become a stronger and more capable provider of secu- 
rity. This includes developing cybersecurity instruments and developing associ- 
ations, including with Latin America and the Caribbean. 

In August 2022, the European Union opened an embassy in Silicon Valley, as 
Denmark had done in 2017, and created the position of EU Special Envoy to the 
Tech Sector, making the EU the first organ of regional integration to designate a 
representative to big tech companies. In the same way, at the multilateral level, 
the UN Secretary General has also decided to name a UN Special Envoy to the 
Tech Sector. At the national level, Australia, France, Germany, Switzerland and 
Estonia have begun to design strategies for cyberspace and the tech sector. Latin 
America seems to lag behind. EU-LAC cooperation in techplomacy and cyber- 
space may well help reduce this gap. 
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Jeanne W. Simon 


Decentralising Cooperation Through 
Regional Policy Dialogues: Exportation 
of the European Smart Specialization 
Strategy to High- and Middle-Income Latin 
American Countries 


Introduction 


For more than a decade, the European Union (EU) has developed a more prag- 
matic relationship with Latin America and the Caribbean, creating a complex 
network of interrelations. Since 2010, seeking to advance towards a more hor- 
izontal partnership of international cooperation, the Directorate-General for 
Regional and Urban Policy (DG REGIO) of the European Commission (EC) 
has promoted the European smart specialization strategy as a mutual learning 
process in six Latin American countries: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Co- 
lombia and Peru.! Within this context, the first milestone is the so called RED 
Initiative established between the EC and the Chilean government in 2010 to 
provide technical support to sub-national governments to design and establish 
regional innovation strategies (European Commission, 2011). This decentralisa- 
tion of EU cooperation builds on and/or is formalised through bilateral “regional 
policy dialogue” (RPD) in which each country defines its collaboration priorities 
in science, technology and innovation for sustainable development, seeking to 
improve sub-national innovation policy and governance. 

In parallel, the DG REGIO has also promoted the “smart specialization 
strategy” (S3) in numerous regions in the EU as part of the cohesion policy and 
S3 has also become a main component of cooperation in the framework of the 
European Neighbourhood Policy. Originally an economic development strategy, 
S3 has evolved into a place-based intersectoral policy that helps regions? identify 


1 https://s3platform.jrc.ec.europa.eu/international-cooperation 

2 The paper uses the terms “region” and “regional” preferentially to denote sub-national 
territories. However, in some cases, these terms are used to describe cooperation be- 
tween the European Union and Latin America and the Caribbean, for example, “re- 
gional organizations” or “interregional cooperation”. 
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territorial resources in research and innovation and prioritise actions to build 
critical mass in economic sectors in which there is a comparative advantage 
(Uyarra, 2019). From the EU perspective, the diffusion of S3 beyond its bor- 
ders allows other countries to benefit from this innovative approach and meth- 
odology that is adaptable to distinct territorial contexts and can contribute to 
strengthening regional innovation systems throughout the world (Gómez Prieto, 
Demblans and Palazuelos Martinez, 2019). 

This decentralised cooperation that is centred around S3 emphasises dialogue 
and policy learning between sub-national territories, facilitating international- 
isation of private enterprises and sub-national territories. It promotes a bottom- 
up methodology based on the entrepreneurial discovery process that involves 
stakeholders in the definition of strategic priorities at the sub-national level. 
Further, due to the EC’s rapid appropriation of S3 as a European policy instru- 
ment, the limited orientation for its implementation at first allowed for different 
interpretations and flexibility in its adaptation to existing institutional planning 
contexts (Kroll, 2015). 

Considering the growing interest in S3 in Latin America and the Caribbean 
(LAC), the present chapter uses the ideational perspective of policy translation 
to analyse how the bottom-up nature of the European S3 strengthened EU-LAC 
cooperation through RPDs in six high and middle-income countries in Latin 
America. The decentralised nature of the technical collaboration and capacity 
permitted greater flexibility and empowered cities and regions to play a greater 
role in EU-LAC cooperation. 

This chapter is structured as follows. The next section presents the concept of 
“policy translation” used to analyse the exportation of European S3 through the 
RPDs established between the EU and six Latin American countries. The third 
section situates the growing importance of the DG REGIO within the frame- 
work of EU-LAC cooperation. The fourth section analyses the growing impor- 
tance of S3 in bilateral and EU-LAC relations, and the chapter concludes with 
reflections on the RPDs as a mechanism of decentralised cooperation between 
the EU and LAC. 


Translating a policy idea into different national contexts 


In the study of the effects of international cooperation, there is a growing body 
of literature that analyses the diffusion of policy ideas between countries (Stone 
et al., 2020; Osorio, 2018). The literature on policy diffusion and transfer anal- 
yses the process and the role that actors play in exporting a policy idea (Hassen- 
teufel & Zeigermann, 2021). Within the policy transfer literature, the concept 
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of policy translation emphasises the selective adoption of global/transnational 
policy ideas by actors in the target contexts (Stone, 2012; Beeson & Stone, 2013) 
and highlights the role actors play in debating and creating meaning, drawing 
on both technical and political discourses. In this way, policy translation empha- 
sises discursive elements and visibilises different interpretations, voices, mean- 
ings and practices (Lendvai & Stubbs, 2007). 

Drawing on Latour (1986), this chapter conceptualises policy translation as 
a communicative process between different social worlds. Successful transla- 
tion requires mutual points of understanding (“words in common”) and then 
a reinterpretation that can be understood in and adapted to the receiving con- 
text. In this sense, the exportation of a policy idea involves its adaptation to a 
different cultural and institutional context, where transnational and domestic 
policy entrepreneurs interpret and adapt the policy idea (for example, S3). In this 
way, translation involves a dynamic back-and-forth circulation of ideas (Hassen- 
teufel & Zeigermann, 2021), although not necessarily a mutual learning process. 
From this perspective, differences in policy application between contexts are not 
problematic. 

To promote the policy idea, development cooperation projects, trainings and 
conferences provide opportunities for transnational actors to share language and 
concepts with domestic actors (Lendvai & Stubbs, 2007). Transnational policy 
entrepreneurs provide generic storylines and normative guidelines to achieve 
policy goals at national and sub-national levels, while domestic actors can collab- 
orate, transform, or block its introduction. In this way, domestic intermediaries 
also play an important role as translators that construct policy meaning and rel- 
evance within the domestic context (Song et al., 2019). Further, even when inter- 
national organizations and industrialised countries are the principal promoters 
of policy ideas, Stone et al., (2020) highlight that there is a growing circulation 
from and within the Global South.? 

International organisations, such as the European Union (EU), the World 
Bank, the Organization of Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), 
and the United Nations (UN) agencies, are conceptualised as “forceful agents 
of policy transfer”, although policy ideas often fail to penetrate domestic policy- 
making due to domestic political, institutional, and cultural factors (Stone et 
al., 2020). Since international organizations do not have formal power, their 
influence depends on their ideas and expertise, reflecting Latour’s insight on 
the power of convincing translations (Latour, 1986). For example, Jacob et al. 


3 See for example, Osorio (2018). 
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(2008), in their study of the incorporation of international objectives of sustain- 
able development, show that the incorporation of this perspective in the offi- 
cial speeches does not always imply the creation of instruments that can achieve 
the desired results. For Hassenteufel and Zeigermann (2021), policy translation 
analysis contemplates three dimensions: discourse, actors and institutional con- 
texts. In short, the principal agents can be transnational or domestic actors who 
act as translators, negotiating meanings and understandings as they adapt pro- 
posed policies into the institutional context. The present study focuses on how 
the adaptation of S3 by several Latin American countries strengthened decen- 
tralised EU-LAC cooperation. 


Exporting EC regional policy to Latin America 


Even when the relationship is based on historical ties, shared values and important 
economic and social exchanges, EU cooperation with Latin America and the Car- 
ibbean (LAC) continues to evolve and can be characterised as a network of over- 
lapping dialogues, negotiations and cooperation initiatives (Garcia, 2016). Indeed, 
this network of EU-LAC cooperation probably emerged as a strategy to address 
the significant asymmetries in socioeconomic development between these two re- 
gions and in the institutional capacities of the EU with its numerous Latin American 
counterparts. The EU’s adoption of a more pragmatic and practical inter-regional 
cooperation with Latin America became clearly evident in 2014 (Selleslaghs, 2019; 
Macaluza, 2021). 

In short, EU efforts to strengthen relations with regional organizations in Latin 
America are often parallel to their efforts to develop mutually beneficial bilateral 
trade agreements, which also encompass collaboration on political and social is- 
sues (Garcia, 2016; Selleslaghs, 2019). Moreover, since several Latin American 
countries can no longer receive official development assistance (ODA) due to their 
status as upper-middle-income countries, the EU developed a new approach with 
these countries based on horizontal and triangular cooperation (ECLAC, 2018; 
Selleslaghs, 2019). The introduction of S3 through bilateral relations with a limited 
number of countries connects the economic objectives of innovation and compet- 
itiveness with the social objectives of sustainability and equity. Its coherence with 
the Sustainable Development Goals has surely contributed to its generally positive 
reception. 

In this new period, two regional organizations that include the 33 Latin 
American and Caribbean states have played key roles in facilitating EU 
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cooperation: the Community of Latin America and Caribbean States (CELAC*) 
and the Economic Commission for Latin America and the Caribbean (ECLAC). 
Even though CELAC has limited financial and human resources, the EU-CELAC 
relationship provides a large-scale interregional platform for cooperation, facil- 
itating the transfer of policy ideas from the EU and between member countries. 
In turn, ECLAC, which is an organization of the United Nations, contributes 
with technical support and the management of cooperation projects in different 
LAC countries, especially with respect to the Sustainable Development Goals 
(SDGs). 

Between 2007 and 2015, the EU (through DG REGIO) established formal 
agreements for regional policy dialogues (RPD) with Brazil, Chile, Argentina, 
Peru, Mexico, Colombia and the Central American intergovernmental organiza- 
tion SICA. As a bilateral dialogue, the RPD seeks to create mutually beneficial re- 
lations between sub-national territories, establishing partnerships and providing 
access to EU policy platforms. The inclusion of RPD in bilateral agreements 
strengthened over time and became part of the priorities of bi-regional collab- 
oration established in the EU-CELAC Action Plan in 2015 (EU-CELAC, 2015). 
For the EU, these RPDs are a mechanism to transfer European policy ideas and 
practices to non-EU partners interested in emulating the EU regional develop- 
ment model. In this way, RPD institutionalises decentralised cooperation, com- 
plementing trade agreements that open national markets to facilitate trade and 
investment. There are few studies on RPDs, although Dabrowski et al. (2018) 
provide an interesting analysis of the RPDs established with Brazil and China. 

Within the EU, regional development policy is a central component of the 
cohesion policy that seeks to reduce disparities between sub-national territo- 
ries, targeting investment to create dynamic knowledge-based economies. Since 
many regional governments were not acting (or investing these funds) strategi- 
cally, the European Commission (EC) drew on the concept of “smart specialisa- 
tion” that had recently been developed by the Knowledge for Growth advisory 
committee to orient regional authorities (Kroll, 2019; Foray et al., 2009). Later, 
in 2012, the EC established the regional innovation and smart specialisation 
strategy (RIS3) as a precondition to receive the European Regional Development 
Funds (ERDF) for research and innovation initiatives, focusing on recently in- 
corporated countries (EU-13). In this way, the application of S3 in the EU builds 
on their earlier regional innovation strategy (RIS) and seeks to strengthen the 


4 Since 2012, CELAC has been recognised as the Latin American counterpart of the EU 
for bi-regional relations. 
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connections between actors of the regional innovation system and promote the 
internationalisation of sub-national territories. 

The focus of RIS3 has evolved over time, but it essentially consists of the pri- 
oritisation of a few competitive economic activities, scientific fields and tech- 
nological domains that have potential market opportunities for the territory in 
a global context. A central element of the RIS3 methodology is the entrepre- 
neurial discovery process (EDP), which is data-driven and based on collabora- 
tion among the actors of the regional innovation system. Indeed, the EDP should 
be based on “a structured, inclusive dialogue with local actors” that creates terri- 
torial identity and empowers local agents representing the public sector, business 
organisations, research and academic institutions and civil society (Demblans 
et al., 2020: 12). In this way, it seeks to connect investment in science and tech- 
nology to economic activities. To achieve place-based economic transforma- 
tion, RIS3 should be bottom-up and integrate different types of explicit and tacit 
knowledge in the shared vision, analysis of endogenous economic potential, 
define strategic priorities and policy instruments to maximise innovation and 
economic progress (Iacobucci, 2012). Finally, the RIS3 strategy should include 
a public-private governance structure and have an effective monitoring and eval- 
uation system. The following figure summarises the principal components of S3. 


Rerionalinnavationistrate + Data-driven Identification of a limited number of sectors for investment 
8 By * Monitoring and Evaluation of advances 

* A collaborative knowledge-based process with public and private stakeholders 

e Analysis of the regional innovation system and its endogenous economic potential 


Entrepreneurial Discovery Process 


Mba lara * Knowledge integration between entrepeneurs, researchers and citizens 
E e Stakeholder involvement and bottom-Up process in design and implementation 
Vision: Transformation of socio- * Place-based Innovation 
economic system + Internationalization through integration into transnational global chains 


Figure 12.1: Principal components of a Smart Specialisation Strategy 


Source: Author elaboration. 


The DG REGIO has developed numerous materials to better orient policy- 
makers, providing methodological support and advice through the Smart Spe- 
cialisation Platform? that can be used by both EU and non-EU authorities for 
collaboration and mutual learning (Gomez Prieto et al., 2019). In this way, S3 
also connects to EC cooperation on research and innovation as contemplated in 


5 https://s3platform.jrc.ec.europa.eu/ 
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the Strategic Plan 2020-2024 of the Directorate-General for Research and Inno- 
vation (DG Research and Innovation, 2020). 

There is a growing number of studies on the implementation of smart special- 
isation in the EU. For example, Kroll (2015) analyses the RIS3 in EU-13 coun- 
tries, observing limited internationalisation of their economies. Capello et al. 
(2020) draw on studies of S3 to develop quantitative tools that can map the tech- 
nological and innovation dimensions, providing a more effective knowledge base 
for the collaborative design process. The Joint Research Centre of the European 
Commission systematised the experiences of S3 in Latin America, declaring that 
S3 is “inspirational” for Latin America even when the report recognises differ- 
ences with the European RIS3 (Gomez et al., 2019). 


Bilateral and Bi-regional EU-LAC cooperation in smart 
specialisation 


This section describes the introduction and appropriation of S3 as a policy idea 
whose transfer is facilitated through decentralised EU cooperation. Its introduc- 
tion in Latin America first builds on the bilateral relations that the EU had al- 
ready developed with several countries since 1990 in the four priority sectors of 
economic development and trade; human resources (science cooperation) and 
mutual understanding; social cohesion; and the environment. Further, ECLAC’s 
promotion of the social cohesion concept in Latin America surely contributed to 
a growing interest in RIS, especially in Chile. 

Its initial introduction in Latin America, through the RPDs established by DG 
REGIO, built upon and connected with prior EU-LAC cooperation programs in 
science, technology and innovation (STI), which originally focused on private 
enterprises and academic exchange. In this way, the transfer of the S3 approach 
complements traditional cooperation programmes with small and medium 
enterprises (SMEs), such as the AL-INVEST programme offered from 1994 to 
2018. AL-INVEST provided financing to improve the productivity and compet- 
itiveness of micro, small, and medium-sized enterprises and fostered economic 
relations within the LAC and with the EU through the sharing of experience 
and knowledge in the area of innovation. It also facilitated relationships between 
LAC and European companies through an internationalisation strategy. 

The following table provides a timeline of the bilateral and bi-regional rela- 
tions that are relevant for S3, identifying three stages. The first stage is exploratory 


6 Further information can be found in Sanchez (2018). 
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and involves a diversity of strategies and programs. In the second stage, there is 
a clear strategy to establish RPDs based on S3. The third stage is a consolidation 
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of this methodology through partnership programs. 


Table 12.1: Principal events in bilateral and bi-regional relations in regional de- 


velopment and innovation 


2007 Strategic partnership and RPD 
Bilateral Relations 
1994 Cooperation framework in 
innovation and 
2018 a ; 
competitiveness with Chile 
2009 Strategic partnership with 
Mexico 
ao RED Chile EU-CELAC Joint Initiative for 
RED Project Research and Innovation (JIRI) 
2011 URBELAC through DG REGIO — 
IADB cooperation (2011-2017) 
2012 CELAC becomes the official 
counterpart of the EU 
2013 RPD Peru 
2014 RPD Mexico 
2015 RPD SICA (Central America) 
RPD Colombia 
Innopro 
2016 RPD Argentina 
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2016 International Urban Cooperation 
(IUC) Programme (2016-2019) 


2017 International Urban and Regional 


Cooperation programme (2017-2022) 


2007 INNOVACT: RIS3 and cross-border 
integration (2017-2020) 
2018 EU-CELAC INNOV-AL I & II 


(2018-2020) 


Sources: Author elaboration based on official information of DG REGIO and https://www.innoval2. 
eu/innovation-policies/the-project/eu-al-cooperation_204_1_ap.html. 


The first stage begins with the establishment of strategic partnerships with Brazil 
in 2007 and Mexico in 2009. This bilateral relation facilitated the development 
of RPDs as a form of decentralised cooperation. Indeed, in 2007, the EU estab- 
lished their strategic partnership with Brazil and signed the RPD defining bilat- 
eral collaboration priorities at the sub-national level. The principal objectives 
of this RPD are to reduce regional inequalities and encourage the exploitation 
of endogenous potential. Still, Brazil’s motivation was “not to take off-the-shelf 
solutions, but rather to gain insights, examples and ideas that could be adapted 
to the Brazilian context” (Dabrowski et al., 2018: 1175). The principal instru- 
ments have been study visits, conferences, training events and studies. Although 
important advances were made in $3 implementation, the change of government 
at the national level weakened the relations with the EU, affecting its continuity. 
Despite this setback, there are other agreements that continue to promote S3 in 
specific states, such as Pernambuco.” 

In 2008, the Chilean government and the EC established a cooperation frame- 
work in innovation and competitiveness, signing an RPD in 2010. Within this 


7 See https://ec.europa.eu/regional_policy/es/policy/cooperation/international/latin- 
america/ 
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framework, the EC provided support for the RED project, which is considered 
a milestone in the introduction of S3 in Latin America (Barroeta et al., 2017). 
With EC support, the Undersecretary of Regional Development (SUBDERE), in 
collaboration with the Chilean Council of Science and Technology (CONICYT), 
worked with the 11 regional governments and stakeholders (universities and in- 
dustry) in the elaboration of an RIS3 that would orient public spending for a 
10-year period. This program resulted in policy learning, even when only a few 
regions established RISs (Maggi & Maza, 2017). 

Based on this experience, in 2014, the Chilean Corporation for Reconstruc- 
tion and Industrial Development (CORFO) led the design of the Strategic Pro- 
grams of Smart Specialisation with the goal to improve the competitiveness of 
strategic sectors (Gomez Prieto & Dos Santos, 2017). The design process was 
multi-level, integrating public and private actors at the national and regional lev- 
els to develop knowledge-based companies; its analysis focused on identifying 
coordination and production failures. Hernandez y Lebert (2019) conclude that 
the EU’s cooperation with Chile has contributed to more effective public policies 
by addressing inequality and social participation, although changes in funding 
priorities between governments have affected greater continuity. A more flexible 
and horizontal relationship is observed in these first RPDs, while later RPDs 
present a more standard approach with a stronger sub-national focus that is 
strengthened and structured through their connection to city-to-city coopera- 
tion programs. 

In this first stage, a series of bi-regional collaborations complemented the 
existing RPDs. In 2010, the EU and CELAC established the Joint Initiative for 
Research and Innovation (JIRI) and a two-year Action Plan that emphasises “sci- 
ence, research, innovation and technology” to consolidate bi-regional coopera- 
tion through policy learning. This same year, DG REGIO and the Inter-American 
Development Bank (IADB) created the URBELAC network to support national, 
regional and local governments in Latin America for the 2011-2017 period. 
Drawing on European policy, this program understood urban development as 
an integrated process, addressing social development, productivity, and envi- 
ronmental protection in urban areas. Although the network did not explicitly 
include S3, its financing of partnerships between cities facing similar challenges 
contributed to relationship building through the exchange of knowledge, expe- 
riences, good practices, and lessons learned (Demblans et al., 2020). In 2012, 
CELAC is recognised as the official counterpart of the EU in Latin America. 

In the second phase from 2013 to 2016, DG REGIO established five more 
RPDs. The RPD established in 2013 with the Ministry of External Relations of the 
Republic of Peru included $3 and introduced border integration. This program 
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financed capacity building, exchange of information and good practices for 
an integrated approach to sub-national development. As part of this RPD, DG 
REGIO highlights that the focus on regional innovation enabled decentralised 
cooperation between Europe and Latin American sub-national authorities, con- 
tributing to collaboration and exchanges between private actors. In short, “re- 
gional innovation is good business”. Granda et al. (2015) and Esparza y Ipanaqué 
(2021) analyse the development of S3 in different sub-national territories in 
Peru, highlighting the challenges facing an effective adaptation to the institu- 
tional and political context. Despite the differences with European sub-national 
regions, both authors highlight that the $3 methodology, and especially the EPD, 
favoured a more inclusive process. However, the business sector's limited interest 
in innovation remains an important challenge (Barroeta et al., 2017). 

In 2014, DG REGIO signed the RPD with Mexico, cooperating with the 
Secretary for Agricultural, Territorial and Urban Development (SEDATU) to 
develop regional and urban policies. Among the areas of cooperation are the re- 
duction of internal economic and social disparities, multi-level governance and 
decentralization issues, including transborder regional cooperation. The focus 
is on the exchange of information and capacity building, resulting in the appli- 
cation of the S3 methodology in several sub-national territories. Studies, like 
Solleiro-Rebolledo et al. (2020), describe the process and identify the principal 
challenges. 

In 2015, the EU and Colombia established an RPD. Among the priorities 
are the promotion of economic, social and territorial cohesion, innovation and 
technological development; cross-border, transnational and interregional coop- 
eration; development policies in post-conflict situations; the setting up and im- 
plementation of regional and cross-border development and integration policies, 
including the strengthening of administrative capacity, in particular at regional 
and local levels; issues relating to decentralisation and multi-level governance; 
issues relating to sustainable economic development and corporate social re- 
sponsibility at the territorial level. 

Subsequently, DG REGIO established an RPD with the multilateral organi- 
zation Central American Integration System (SICA) in 2015 and with Argen- 
tina in 2016. Even when these letters of intent maintain a standard format that 
emphasises the exchange of knowledge and experiences in the areas of urban and 
regional policy, there is weak incorporation of $3. The RPD with SICA addresses 
regional integration in Central America; the RPD with Argentina did not apply 
the S3 methodology to define its innovation strategies that remain highly na- 
tional in their focus (Barrota et al., 2017). 
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Complementary to these experiences of bi-lateral cooperation, the EU-CELAC 
bi-regional cooperation agreements began to strengthen the sub-national coop- 
eration component beginning in 2015 with an EU-LATAM cooperation project 
that identified and created a database for potential long-term partnerships where 
the EU experience could be both used and recycled (Innopro, 2015). Then, in 
2016, a new stage begins with the establishment of several programmes that 
specifically transfer S3 to several countries with RPDs: International Urban and 
Regional Cooperation, INNOVACT and INNOV-AL. These programmes build 
on the already mentioned URBELAC network that was active between 2011 
and 2017. 

In 2016, the establishment of the International Urban Cooperation (IUC) Pro- 
gramme facilitated 20 city-to-city partnerships between the EU and LAC, with 
a focus on local and regional development, contributing to the globalization of 
the Covenant of Mayors. Further, this programme “stimulated the development 
of mutual business opportunities and the strengthening of regional strategies” 
(Demblans et al., 2020). In the second phase that began in 2017, the Interna- 
tional Urban and Regional Cooperation (IURC) expanded its coverage, organ- 
ising around thematic networks and strengthening its coherence with the SDGs. 

In 2017, the INNOVACT programme was established to share European 
cross-border experiences with similar Latin American counterparts. Working 
within an S3 framework, this programme provided technical assistance and 
training for cross-border cooperation, innovation systems, clusters and compet- 
itiveness in seven cross-border areas in Latin America, where Peru participates 
with four cross-border areas.* This program builds on an earlier triangular coop- 
eration program between Chile and Peru with European financing and technical 
assistance. 

The subsequent INNOV-AL programme developed in two phases from 2018 
to 2020”. In the first stage, this programme collaborated with national authorities 
to facilitate cooperation between specialised agencies and regional authorities. 
The objective was to develop further cooperation between national and regional 
authorities and specialised agencies in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Peru 
and México (only Phase II). The programme specifically focused on the decen- 
tralised definition and implementation of RIS3, facilitating knowledge exchange 
through region-to-region partnerships, where the EU partners are defined ac- 
cording to the innovation needs of the participating regions in Latin America. 


8 See the web page: http://www.innovactplatform.eu/index.php/ 
9 See the web page: https://www.innoval2.eu/descripcion/ 
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A subsequent evaluation of this process concludes that “the path of European 
competitiveness and innovation policy towards a model with a multi-sectoral 
and systematic approach for the economy (national and regional) forms a point 
of reference and a starting point for Latin American countries in the process of 
articulating decentralised innovation policies” (EU-CELAC, 2021). 

Indeed, since 2019, there is growing recognition that S3 is beneficial for both 
European and Latin American countries: “Not only would this generate eco- 
nomic transformation and contribute to building robust regional innovation 
ecosystems, possibly integrating the sustainability dimension, but it could also 
foster learning and new cooperation and business, thereby facilitating integra- 
tion in global value chains” (Demblans et al., 2020: 4). Further, this Science for 
Policy Report declares: “Smart Specialisation has acted as a genuine inspirational 
driver of regional innovation and specialisation in several countries and regions 
of Latin America. Indeed, it [Latin America] is considered to be a privileged lab- 
oratory for the export of Smart Specialisation outside EU borders’, arguing that 
S3 can build on the mutual knowledge and earlier partnerships to improve the 
effectiveness of EU collaboration (Demblans et al., 2020). The positive evalua- 
tion appears to be based on Latin American interest in $3, and the EU believes 
that its application outside of the EU will have a multiplier effect “by fostering 
learning and opening up avenues for inter-regional and international synergies, 
complementarities and collaboration” (Gomez Prieto et al., 2019: 4). 

Indeed, S3 has become a key concept orienting EU-LAC cooperation in re- 
gional innovation and increasingly in science and technology, working to make 
these territories “global, inherently local and definitely sustainable” (Demblans 
et al., 2020: 7). In this stage, the strategy of city-to-city / region-to-region coop- 
eration has become the principal component of bilateral cooperation expressed 
in RPDs. An increasing number of sub-national partnerships throughout Latin 
America will be a likely outcome of these EU-LAC bi-regional cooperation pro- 
grammes, such as INNOVACT and INNOV-AL. 


Adaptation of the European smart specialisation strategy in 
Latin America 


Despite many shared values, the differences between European and Latin Amer- 
ican institutional contexts remain, and consequently, there are important differ- 
ences between the implementation of $3 in the EU and the six Latin American 
countries. Indeed, the multi-level governance structure in EU countries resulted 
in a top-down translation process of S3 policy ideas. Based on the goals set at 
the supranational level, national and regional governments set specific objectives 
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that are coherent with the European S3 framework: policymakers design policy 
instruments coherent with the territorial context; monitor and assess their 
advances, reporting their advances to the EU; and revise their objectives when 
necessary (Marianelli et al., 2019). Further, due to its rapid implementation, the 
framework was relatively flexible and the regions could consider territorial spec- 
ificities in the definition of priority sectors. Further, the inclusion of stakeholders 
and their knowledge in monitoring was fundamental for collective learning and 
S3 effectiveness (Marianelli et al., 2019). 

In contrast, the cooperation priorities for sub-national development were 
negotiated at the national level in the six Latin American countries with RPDS. 
Consequently, they present differences with the European $3 model (Barroeta et 
al., 2017). First, despite certain advances in bottom-up formulation, the national 
level continues to be central in the definition of innovation strategies. In the case 
of Chile, the national level promoted the development of RIS3 throughout the 
country. In contrast, in Peru, Brazil, Mexico and Colombia, the application of 
the S3 methodology was targeted to a limited number of sub-national territories; 
and was not followed in Argentina (Barroeta et al., 2017). 

Further, the application of the S3 methodology at the sub-national level also 
varied between countries. The coordination of the entrepreneurial discovery 
process was led by a university in Peru, by a municipal government in Co- 
lombia and by the regional government in Chile. While the involvement of non- 
governmental actors in the EU favoured the identification of emerging sectors 
such creative and cultural industries, social innovation and the blue economy, 
among many others, the objective of LAC innovation strategies is not to support 
new initiatives but rather to add value to traditional sectors, such as food and 
tourism (Demblans et al., 2020). Even when an important number of stakehold- 
ers participated in the process, public-private coordination and monitoring of 
the advances are weak in the six Latin American countries, limiting the genera- 
tion of collective knowledge. 

In this way, DG REGIO did not promote $3 emulation, but rather focused on 
the “consolidation of customised approaches through a shared understanding 
of the S3 methodology, where both contribute to a learning process between 
different territorial contexts” (Demblans et al., 2020: 11). Among the principal 
indicators for success are: the growing importance of territorial dimension in 
competitiveness strategies, greater relevance of innovation policies as comple- 
mentary to science and higher education policies, greater availability of data for 
the initial characterization, the establishment of social dialogues and monitoring 
mechanisms. 
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Still, important barriers remain within Latin American countries that have 
limited an effective learning and translation process. In contrast with most Eu- 
ropean sub-national territories, public institutions at the sub-national level are 
weaker and less efficient in Latin America; there is limited financing and they 
have limited experience in innovation policy (Barroeta et al., 2017). A further 
complication is when new political authorities are not interested in decentralised 
development strategies that involve public-private decision-making. Despite 
these challenges, S3 remains an attractive policy idea and there is a strong in- 
terest in European technical support as well as learning from the experiences of 
similar territories in the EU (Demblans et al., 2020). Consequently, sub-national 
territories in Latin America principally learn from their European counterparts 
and adapt S3 to their priorities and institutional contexts. Indeed, there is no 
evidence of horizontal collaboration between the EU and these six countries. 
For the period studied, knowledge transfer on S3 is principally from the EU to 
Latin America. However, in the future, the city-to-city partnerships around an 
economic sector could facilitate the integration of both partners into a global 
value chain, favouring a more equal relationship. Further studies should analyse 
these effects. 


Decentralised cooperation through Regional Policy 
Dialogues 


The present chapter analyses decentralised EU cooperation with six high and 
middle-income Latin American countries established in bilateral RPDs. This 
decentralised cooperation emerged incrementally as both a strategic and prag- 
matic response within the multiple levels of EU-LAC cooperation. The EU first 
developed strategic partnerships with Brazil and Mexico, and then RPDs with 
Brazil and Chile. In particular, Chiles interest in and adaptation of EU inno- 
vation policy paved the way for RPDs with Peru, Mexico, Colombia, Argentina 
and SICA. Within the same period, the EU-CELAC also prioritised research and 
innovation in sub-national territories in their Actions Plans, further facilitating 
S3 strategies. 

Even when the RPDs provide a framework for decentralised cooperation be- 
tween sub-national territories, DG REGIO supervision and financing did not 
establish specific mechanisms for mutual knowledge exchange. Further, since 
2017, decentralised cooperation is more structured to transfer S3 more effec- 
tively through the EU-CELAC INNOV-AL programme, while the IURC pro- 
gramme facilitates partnering. The combination of these programs has favoured 
multiplier effects in scientific and business collaboration in innovative sectors. 
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However, there is no mutual knowledge exchange on S3 as a policy idea because 
European experts teach their LA counterparts. Still, the next stage contemplates 
triangular cooperation in which LA experts will teach their counterparts in LAC, 
effectively translating the European version of S3. 

In conclusion, the RPD provided a new bilateral cooperation mechanism that 
sought to establish a more horizontal relationship at the sub-national level with 
high- and middle-income countries in LAC. Even when it maintained a one-way 
knowledge transfer from the EU to LAC, its flexible approach resulted in coop- 
eration in mutually beneficial areas. It also laid the ground for triangular coop- 
eration through the agreement with the Central American intergovernmental 
system (SICA) and bi-regional agreement with CELAC. 
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Action for Climate and Life in Terrestrial 
Ecosystems: Sustainable Development Goals 
in the European Union and Latin America 
and the Caribbean - A Synoptic Vision 


Introduction 


There is no doubt that the global change that affects our planet is manifested 
without respite (Cabrera Silva, 2019). Natural ecosystems are collapsing and 
human society is being affected. The causes of this global change include the 
increase in the human population, alterations in biochemical cycles, changes in 
land use, alterations in biodiversity and climate change. Certainly what initially 
began in the mid-19th century with the intention of providing a greater well- 
being of life to humanity and is now referred to as “The Industrial Revolution’, 
brought with it a high environmental cost that we are all paying today - rich and 
poor; more and less guilty; humanity and nature. Perhaps, as is often said in the 
face of the great and serious problems that afflict us, it is no longer important 
how it began but what we do and how we do to it to mitigate these problems. 

This chapter deals with two of the causes that are responsible for this global 
change: Climate change and loss of biodiversity. Both topics are crucial in the 
2015 United Nations Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs): 13, Climate Ac- 
tion and 15, Life of Terrestrial Ecosystems (United Nations Development Pro- 
gram [UNDP], 2015). We will discuss them with a relational approach so that 
we can visualise how they are interlinked. Furthermore, we will analyse the issue 
of climate and biodiversity in the current context of interregional cooperation 
between the European Union and Latin America and the Caribbean. 


Climate change and biodiversity 


Climate change is a variation in the climate of planet Earth directly or indirectly 
attributable to anthropogenic action, which causes the increased use of fossil 
fuels and other industrial processes and results in the alteration of the compo- 
sition of the atmosphere, with a greater presence of carbon dioxide and other 
greenhouse gases (GHGs), which translates into an increase in the planet’s 
average temperatures and leads to an alteration of the global climate with the 
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presence of greater and recurrent extreme events, including mega floods and 
mega droughts (Ministry of Environment, n.d.). 

The greenhouse effect is a phenomenon that enables life on planet Earth. Solar 
radiation reaches our planet and is absorbed, in part, by the Earth’s land and 
water surfaces; another part is returned to the atmosphere which, due to its di- 
verse gaseous composition, prevents the total outflow of this rebound energy and 
projects it back onto the planet’s surface, allowing sustained temperatures that 
favour the development of life. The planet’s greenhouse effect is thus a normal 
phenomenon that has been destabilised by the rapid and explosive industrial 
development since the mid-18th century. This has caused the excessive increase 
of GHGs in the atmosphere and has created a barrier that prevents the solar 
radiation that enters from also leaving towards space, and this closed bubble 
allows the temperature of the planet to rise, affecting life and the biogeochemical 
processes present in it. The main GHGs present in our atmosphere and which 
have been increasing their concentration along with industrial progress are ni- 
trous oxide (N,O), carbon dioxide (CO,) and methane (CH,); they represent 
less than 1% of the atmosphere; however, this small percentage is sufficient to 
strengthen the greenhouse effect of the planet, increasing its temperature (Men- 
doza de Armas & Jiménez Narvaez, 2017). 

However, it must be said that these changes in climate are not new. The Earth 
has experienced changes in weather patterns throughout its development over 
almost 4.5 billion years of history. We have gone from torrid periods of extreme 
heat to glacial periods, mediated by interglacial epochs; the natural climatic cycle 
this time differs from the historical one in that the change is forced and accel- 
erated, as GHGs do not increase due to natural causes but mediated by human 
action which is recurrent, relentless and does not adjust to the natural reaction 
times of the planet (Government of La Rioja, n.d.). 


Climate action 


The targets of SDG 13 are to (a) strengthen resilience and adaptive capacity to 
climate-related risks and natural disasters in all countries, (b) incorporate cli- 
mate change measures into national policies, strategies and plans, (c) enhance 
education, awareness and human and institutional capacity for climate change 
mitigation, adaptation, mitigation and early warning, (d) meet the commitment 
of developed countries that are parties to the United Nations Framework Con- 
vention on Climate Change to achieve by 2020 the goal of jointly mobilising 
US$ 100 billion per year to address the needs of developing countries to develop 
concrete mitigation actions and operationalise the Green Climate Fund, and 
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furthermore, to promote mechanisms to enhance capacity for effective climate 
change planning and management in the least developed countries (UN, n.d.-b). 

These goals have not made the progress that was expected with respect to the 
commitments and goodwill expressed by the 193 signatory states of the 2015 
Paris Agreement (UN, n.d.-a) at the 21st United Nations Climate Change Con- 
ference (COP21). Shortly after that meeting, the Covid-19 pandemic broke out, 
we were forced to stop and shut ourselves away, at least for a while. Unfortu- 
nately, despite the marked global economic slowdown caused by the pandemic, 
the climate crisis has inexorably continued without major changes. It is, there- 
fore, imperative to pursue more vigorously the goal of reducing GHG emissions 
and strengthening resilience to climate change. Economies must move towards 
carbon neutrality and adapt to the effects of climate change, which states com- 
mitted to the Paris Agreement do voluntarily through their Nationally Deter- 
mined Contributions (NDCs) where each state prepares, communicates and 
maintains the NDCs it expects to achieve. As of May 2021, 192 Parties had sub- 
mitted their first NDCs to the UNFCCC Secretariat (UN, 2021). 


Terrestrial ecosystem life 
The targets of SDG 15 (UN, n.d.-c) are as follows: 


(a) By 2020, ensure the conservation, restoration and sustainable use of ter- 
restrial and inland freshwater ecosystems and the services they provide, 
particularly forests, wetlands, mountains and drylands, in accordance with 
international agreements. 

(b) By 2020, promote sustainable management of all types of forests and halt 
deforestation. 

(c) By 2030, combat desertification, rehabilitate degraded land and soils, in- 
cluding land affected by desertification, drought and floods, and strive for a 
world where land degradation is neutral. 

(d) By 2030, ensure the conservation of mountain ecosystems, including their 
biodiversity, to enhance their capacity to provide essential benefits for sus- 
tainable development. 

(e) Take urgent and meaningful action to reduce the degradation of natural 
habitats, halt the loss of biodiversity, protect threatened species and prevent 
their extinction by 2020. 

(f) Promote the fair and equitable sharing of the benefits arising from the util- 
isation of genetic resources and promote appropriate access to these re- 
sources, as internationally agreed. 
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(g) Take urgent action to stop poaching and trafficking of protected species of 
flora and fauna and address illegal demand and supply of wildlife products. 

(h) By 2020, take action to prevent the introduction of invasive alien species 
and significantly reduce their impacts on terrestrial and aquatic ecosystems 
and control or eradicate priority species. 

(i) By 2020, integrate ecosystem and biodiversity values into national and 
local planning, development processes, poverty reduction strategies and 
accounting. 


All of the 2020 targets for monitoring the state of the art have been affected by the 
Covid-19 pandemic. Working together to halt the environmental deterioration 
of the planet remains a top priority. However, the isolation experienced by much 
of humanity as a result of the coronavirus has not stopped the clearing of forests 
and the deterioration of terrestrial ecosystems. Soil degradation affects one fifth 
of the Earth’s surface, wildlife trafficking threatens human health, increasing the 
risk of zoonotic diseases, which are those transmitted from animals to humans 
(Covid-19 is one example); today, we are still witnessing, from time to time and 
recurrently since 2019, the appearance of new viral outbreaks of global impor- 
tance (BBC News World, 2022). The more we alter the natural biodiversity of 
ecosystems, the more we are affecting ourselves, putting our own survival at risk. 
As the UN’s Sustainable Development Goals Report 2021 points out, human 
activities are causing the most rapid decline in biodiversity in human history. Be- 
yond the pandemic (or independent of it), none of the targets set for 2020 were 
met. Twenty-eight percent of the species assessed (more than 37,400 species) by 
the International Union for Conservation of Nature (IUCN) for its red list are in 
danger of extinction. Among these, 41% of amphibians, 34% of conifers, 33% of 
coral reefs, 26% of mammals and 14% of birds; the main causes are agricultural 
and urban development, uncontrolled hunting and fishing, logging and invasive 
alien species (UN, 2021). The protection of key biodiversity areas (KBAs) is vital 
for the conservation of terrestrial, freshwater and mountain ecosystems. As of 
2020, no more than 45% of CBAs were within protected areas (UN, 2021). 
Forests are home to most of the world’s biodiversity. They are vital ecosystems 
for regulating the water cycle, evapotranspiration processes, soil nutrient cycles 
and atmospheric cycles; they regulate climate change and are part of all biotic and 
abiotic interactions of terrestrial ecosystems. By 2021, global sustainable forest 
management indicators for Europe and Latin America and the Caribbean show a 
concordance in terms of levels of positive change in relation to the stock of forest 
biomass on the ground, the proportion of forest area in protected and legally es- 
tablished areas, the proportion of forest area under long-term protection plans 
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and certified forest area. Only in terms of the annual rate of forest area change 
index does Latin America and the Caribbean show little or no change between 
2000-2010 and 2010-2020, in contrast to Europe, which shows positive changes 
for both periods (UN, 2021). 


Situation in the European Union and Latin America and the 
Caribbean 


If we do not tackle climate change and do not protect biodiversity and ecosys- 
tems, the effects will be dramatic as climate and biodiversity are intrinsically 
related. Working with nature (ecosystem approaches to climate change adapta- 
tion and mitigation) to solve problems caused by climate change brings many 
important benefits (Directorate General for the Environment of the European 
Commission [DG ENV], 2010). The ecosystem approach is cost-effective, not 
complex to implement and easily accessible to the world’s population, which 
favours the implementation of sustainable development strategies and helps to 
improve precarious or subsistence economies. For example, restored coastal eco- 
systems (wetlands, shorelines, reefs) offer natural protection from storms and 
can also serve as nursery grounds for marine species. Currently, the perception 
of biodiversity loss is less compelling than that of climate change (DG ENV, 
2010). While climate change occupies a major place on the public agenda, biodi- 
versity conservation appears as a minor problem, generally associated only with 
the protection of endangered flora and fauna. The close relationship between 
climate change and the loss of biodiversity is lost or simply unknown. 

The 2030 Agenda and its seventeen Sustainable Development Goals, together 
with the Paris Agreement on Climate Change, form part of the roadmap for joint 
international cooperation on sustainable development. Let us see, then, where 
we are on this roadmap with respect to sustainable development goals 13 and 15, 
in relation to the European Union and Latin America and the Caribbean. 

The European Union (EU) is currently facing a less than promising outlook. 
The European Commission’s 2022 report on the state of progress in achieving 
the sustainable development goals indicates that the region will have to make a 
major effort if it is to achieve the proposed goals by 2030 (UN News, 2022). The 
aforementioned report points out the goals and targets on which greater and 
urgent attention is required. With regard to climate and environment issues, the 
EU must urgently reverse trends around deforestation, biodiversity and climate 
change policies. The main challenges include further reductions in the emission 
of greenhouse gas, waste generation and treatment, sustainable use of natural 
resources and the conservation of ecosystems. The report also highlights that at 
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least 40% of the targets cannot be measured due to a lack of data from several EU 
regions and this causes a serious problem for progress in achieving the Agenda's 
targets. 

The United Nations Economic Commission for Europe (UNECE) in its 2022 
report states that, at present, the EU will achieve only 26 objectives of the 2030 
Agenda, 64 objectives require accelerated progress to be achieved and for 15 
objectives the current trend will need to be reversed if they are to be met by 
2030. More specifically, in relation to SDG 13, Climate Action, the objective 
on resilience and adaptive capacity will need to accelerate its progress to reach 
its target, the objective on climate change policy will need to reverse its cur- 
rent trend to reach its target; other three objectives (climate change awareness; 
UNFCCC Change agreements and climate change planning and management) 
cannot be assessed due to insufficient data. For SDG 15, Life of Terrestrial Eco- 
systems, several objectives (terrestrial and freshwater ecosystems, conservation 
of mountain ecosystems, utilisation of genetic resources, invasive alien species, 
and resources for biodiversity and ecosystems) will need to accelerate progress 
to achieve their targets by 2030. Objectives related to sustainable forest man- 
agement and biodiversity loss will need to reverse their current trend. For other 
objectives (desertification and land degradation, trafficking of protected species, 
local and national biodiversity planning, resources for forest management, and 
trafficking of protected species), there is no assessment due to insufficient data. 

In relation to climate and environmental issues, the problem in the EU with 
regard to the commitments made in the Paris Agreement and embodied as tar- 
gets in the 2030 Agenda continues to focus on the increase of GHGs in the at- 
mosphere by developing states. The region also needs to act quickly to reverse 
trends in sustainable forest management and biodiversity loss. For critical areas 
such as waste generation and treatment, sustainable use of natural resources and 
ecosystem conservation, the EU must accelerate progress. 

In Latin America and the Caribbean (LAC), the situation is not very dif- 
ferent. In 2018, at the Second Meeting of the Forum of Latin American and 
Caribbean Countries on Sustainable Development (Economic Commission for 
Latin America and the Caribbean [CEPAL], 2018) held in Santiago de Chile, 
the ministers and High Representatives of the region, among their thirty agreed 
conclusions and recommendations, indicated their recognition of the synergies 
between the Paris Agreement, the Sendai Framework (disaster risk reduction), 
the New Urban Agenda, the Samoa Pathway, the Vienna Programme of Action 
(for landlocked developing countries) and the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable De- 
velopment, visualised through the seventeen Sustainable Development Goals. 
They stressed the importance of multilateral cooperation at regional and global 
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level. They also noted the need to accelerate the pace of implementation and 
awareness of the SDGs at all levels. Specifically, they recognised the need to pro- 
mote progressive structural change towards sustainable development and the 
protection of ecosystems and biodiversity by reducing deforestation, combating 
desertification and land degradation and promoting strategies for the sustain- 
able use of natural resources and ecosystem services in the region. They also 
highlighted the importance of increasing climate finance in addition to that offi- 
cially received for development. These conclusions and recommendations arise 
in a scenario prior to the subsequent and successive manifestations of social re- 
volt that have been affecting several countries in the region and, of course, prior 
to the declaration of a state of pandemic and its consequences at the global level. 
This has undoubtedly had a negative impact on the planning and implementa- 
tion of actions in favour of the proposed sustainable development goals. Having 
said this, let us look at how the LAC regional scenario looks today and what the 
current urgencies are. 

According to the 2020 report of the Centre for Sustainable Development for 
Latin America (CODS in its Spanish acronym) at the University of Los Andes, 
Bogota, the region shows trends towards stagnation in meeting most of the SDGs. 
The CODS compares under the same criteria, called SDG index, the 232 indi- 
cators established to assess progress in meeting the SDG targets in LAC coun- 
tries. There is a high probability that LAC will not achieve the targets by 2030. 
The study, which covered 24 of the 33 countries in the LAC region,! indicates a 
modest progress in the targets set, with a significant lag mainly in the Caribbean 
countries. These results are associated, in most cases, with the degree of poverty 
in the countries of the region. The best results are achieved in relation to SDG 13 
(Climate Action), SDG 11 (Sustainable Cities and Communities), SDG 6 (Clean 
Water and Sanitation), and SDG 1 (End Poverty). Regarding SDG 1, the tasks 
remain challenging for the region, which has 62 million people living in extreme 
poverty. The three SDGs with the worst average performance in LAC are SDG 9 
(industry, innovation and infrastructure), SDG 10 (reducing inequalities), SDG 
15 (living terrestrial ecosystems), and SDG 16 (peace, justice and strong institu- 
tions) (Morales-Estay, 2021). 

In relation to SDGs 13 and 15, in the LAC region there is clearly a marked 
dichotomy between SDG 13, with the best percentage of achievements per 


1 Argentina, Belize, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Guyana, Haiti, Honduras, Jamaica, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Dominican Republic, Suriname, Trinidad and Tobago, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
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proposed target, versus SDG 15, which achieves in the region just over 50% of 
the targets proposed. SDG 13 highlights the low levels of carbon dioxide emis- 
sions into the atmosphere due to the generation of increasingly cleaner energy 
in the economies of the region. The SDG index for Climate Action, calculated 
in 2019, experienced a nominal variation of —0.02 and in a percentage variation 
equal to 0%, when considering that in the period 2015-2019 the average value of 
the index varied from 88.84 to an average value of 88.82 (Cods, 2020); this is the 
best result of the SDG index in the LAC region. The main reason for this achieve- 
ment, which signals the region’s opportunity to make further progress on this 
climate change challenge, is that countries have defined their Nationally Deter- 
mined Contributions (NDCs) and have the necessary institutional frameworks 
in place to implement this commitment. 

Yet, these NDCs are still insufficient to keep the temperature increase below 
2°C, making it necessary to redouble efforts to make the aid pledged by the more 
developed countries effective. A few lessons can be learned in the process: (a) to 
have an adequate framework of disaster indicators; (b) to move towards renew- 
able energies in a short period of time; (c) to implement laws on climate change, 
with citizen participation; and (d) to consolidate national decarbonisation plans 
with a view to 2050 (CEPAL, 2019). SDG 15 reaches an SDG index of 57.5, one 
of the lowest indexes in relation to all the SDGs. The main reason for this is the 
indiscriminate advance of deforestation of forests and jungles, concentrated in 
the Amazon region and the Caribbean territories, to satisfy the demand for ag- 
ricultural land and the timber industry. The affected ecosystems contain unique 
biodiversity on the planet, and the loss of biodiversity is irretrievable. Among 
the opportunities that the region has to improve significantly the percentages 
of achievements of this SDG is the use of biotechnology to improve agriculture, 
in addition to promoting new forms of organisation of value chains associated 
with biodiversity and the creation of circular economies. Furthermore, forest 
management with sustainability criteria is feasible and represents a productive 
and conservation alternative. For highly degraded areas, restoration through the 
establishment of natural or second-generation plantations can contribute posi- 
tively to zero deforestation (2030 Agenda in Latin America and the Caribbean 
[ALC 2030], s.f.). This is a sensitive SDG for both LAC and EU regions but there 
are different causes for this common problem. In LAC, the “technologization” 
of agricultural processes, the development of more sustainable and socially just 
food systems, the development of sustainable natural energies, the sustainable 
generation of goods and services, and learning that environmental problems can 
be solved from nature itself are part of the actions that are called upon to con- 
tribute significantly to the life of terrestrial ecosystems. The problem in the EU 
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is that the pressure on biodiversity due to land occupation continues, which has 
intensified since 2010. This loss of habitat has had an influence in the long term, 
for example, to reduce the number of birds and pollinators in the territory of 
the Union, which is serious. In addition, the lack of accurate and reliable official 
statistics on resources and ecosystems from EU developing countries prevents 
the development of adequate technical analyses to facilitate fact-based policy 
making (Eurostat, 2021). 


SDG 13 and SDG 15 in EU-LAC bi-regional cooperation 


The problem of climate change and loss of biodiversity is global. The 2030 
Agenda for Sustainable Development and its stated SDGs require global action 
on a daily basis. So far, we have outlined the situations in the EU and LAC. We 
will now attempt to take a synoptic look at the cooperation that has been estab- 
lished between the two regions on the subject. 

Since 1999, Latin America and the Caribbean and the European Union have 
maintained a strategic bi-regional relationship in political and economic mat- 
ters. Over the years, this joint work has been strengthened by facing other is- 
sues that the global contingency brought to the fore. One of these is the strong 
commitment to the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development and the Paris 
Agreement on climate change. The Community of Latin American and Carib- 
bean States (CELAC), made up of thirty-three countries, has been positioning 
itself as an increasingly influential international actor in the debate on climate 
and biodiversity issues. Considering that the two regions are asymmetrical in 
terms of their political, economic and social developments, it is not difficult to 
understand that they are also asymmetrical in terms of the environment and 
environment-related policies. Yet a common interest in fighting against climate 
change and biodiversity loss lay the ground to further strengthen the bi-regional 
relationship and cooperation. 

In July 2018, the joint declaration of the second Meeting of EU and CELAC 
Foreign Ministers reiterated the commitment to bi-regional cooperation to face 
the global challenges of the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development. The 
declaration accepted the principle of shared but differentiated responsibilities, 
depending on the needs, capacities and resources of each state. For CELAC and 
the EU, the environment and energy are priorities. The two regions have estab- 
lished common responsibilities in the areas of resources, technology transfer and 
multilateral initiatives such as the Green Climate Fund (Green Climate Fund, 
s.f.). According to Ayuso (2019), the international framework for joint and col- 
laborative work between the EU and LAC, under the Paris Agreement and the 
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2030 Agenda, consists of SDG 7 (affordable and sustainable energy), SDG 11 
(sustainable cities and communities), SDG 12 (responsible production and con- 
sumption), SDG 13 (climate action), SDG 14 (underwater life) and SDG 15 (life 
of terrestrial ecosystems). There is a consensus among the parties that for a suc- 
cessful implementation of the environmental agenda, citizens must be fully in- 
volved. Various organisations (governmental and non-governmental), both in 
the EU and in LAC, aim at observing and monitoring the environmental situ- 
ation. They contribute with educational programmes on the subject which are 
disseminated to the school system and the general public, instructing, for ex- 
ample, to promote the use of alternative, natural and clean energies and to raise 
awareness of the rational and responsible use of natural resources. The support 
given in both regions to citizens movements that defend and work for the care 
of the environment is vital. 

Among the issues that the EU has recently proposed to deepen cooperation 
with its LAC partners is the transition towards a green economy. The document 
issued by the parties states that both regions must move towards more sustain- 
able production and consumption (European Commission [EC], 2019). EU re- 
search, technology and expertise could help LAC in areas related to the region's 
tremendous potential, such as hydroelectric, wind, solar, ocean and geothermal 
energy, thereby creating jobs and business opportunities. Regarding the specific 
situation of the Caribbean region, the EU should support the development of 
clean energy, renewable energy and energy efficiency. In addition, the EU has 
experience in harnessing resources from private financing for sustainable devel- 
opment, which is ultimately vital for this bi-regional cooperation. 

In relation to the climate issue, the EU’s climate change resilience programme 
aims to manage climate risks and promote ecosystem-based approaches to move 
towards a low-carbon economy. It proposes that cooperation be based on the 
approach of the EUROCLIMA+ programme, with funding from the European 
Investment Bank (EIB), for projects associated with Climate Action (SDG 13) 
(Euroclima+, n.d.). In terms of environment and diversity, the LAC region ac- 
counts for just under half of the total biodiversity on the planet and possesses 
7 of the world’s 25 biodiversity hotspots (Mittermeier, 2000). Hence, the envi- 
ronmental challenge is not minor. It is essential to consider the issues associ- 
ated with biodiversity loss, unsustainable extraction, management of natural 
resources, degradation of land, forests and coastal environments, in addition to 
the scarcity of fresh water, which is part of SDG 15. The EU proposes to continue 
the implementation of the short-term plan on ecosystem restoration (1992 Con- 
vention on Biological Diversity), the Strategic Plan for Biodiversity 2011-2020 
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(Convention on Biological Diversity [CBD], 2010) and the post-2020 Biodiver- 
sity Framework (CBD, 2019). 

In March 2021, the European Commission and the United Nations Envi- 
ronment Programme (UNEP) announced the common priorities for EU-LAC 
environmental cooperation for the next five years (United Nations Regional In- 
formation Centre, 2021). The main areas will be: biodiversity; climate change; 
pollution and waste management and circular economy. In this framework, for 
the area of biodiversity related to SDG 15, a number of actions stand out: an 
integrated management of landscapes and seascapes, with special emphasis on 
land use planning and ecosystem restoration; the inclusion of biodiversity in all 
policies through the implementation of nature-based solutions; public and pri- 
vate finance for green purposes; environmental justice and sustainable tourism 
development; and improved knowledge management and scientific information 
to inform ad hoc policy making, with particular reference to monitoring and 
verification of biodiversity information. In the area of climate action (SDG 13), 
the following undertakings are relevant: strengthening public and private fi- 
nancing for climate change mitigation and adaptation to enable the disclosure of 
climate finance within regulatory frameworks; implementation of nature-based 
solutions, crucial to achieve climate goals while conserving biodiversity; and a 
transition to zero carbon emissions in energy, transport and construction (Sus- 
tainability for All, n.d.-a). On the latter, LAC will need to develop more ambitious 
policies, increase investments for this purpose and incorporate carbon-neutral 
technologies such as green hydrogen technology (Sustainability for All, n.d.-b). 

A major turning point in the cooperation between the EU and LAC from 
March 2020 onwards was the Covid-19 pandemic. The scientific world had been 
announcing for years the increasing likelihood that zoonotic diseases could be- 
come global threats. These would obviously have adverse effects on the planning 
and execution of the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development and the Paris 
Agreement commitments. The coronavirus, in addition to its toll of lives (by 
June 2022 there were nearly 6.3 million people dead (Orus, 2022)), highlighted 
the structural differences between the EU and LAC regions. The 2021 United 
Nations Sustainable Development Report presents the progress and setbacks of 
165 countries in matters related to the implementation of the Sustainable Devel- 
opment Goals (SDGs) committed to for the period 2020-2030 (UN, 2021). The 
significant progress made in many regions prior to the pandemic has been lim- 
ited by Covid-19. Targets have turned out to be unachievable by 2030 in many 
cases. This was of course completely unpredictable in 2015 when the SDGs were 
established in the wake of the Paris Agreement. 
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In LAC, greater efforts will be needed to break the vicious circle associating 
economic growth with negative environmental consequences, mainly in relation 
to SDGs 13 and 15. Yet, this can be turned into a virtuous circle, combining 
economic growth and environmental protection, and the EU cooperation can 
play a major role. The EU should contribute to prioritise and accelerate targets 
related to climate action and the life of terrestrial ecosystems in LAC. The EU 
should also focus on GHG emissions from the least developed countries, both 
in the EU and in LAC. It will therefore be necessary to reinforce bi-regional co- 
operation between the EU and LAC by strengthening multilateral collaboration 
mechanisms that enhance and accelerate the fulfilment of the SDGs. This will be 
key to a more solid global governance embracing the 2030 Agenda, which still 
remains the best possible roadmap at the disposal of humanity and the planet 
(Pajin, 2021). 


Final considerations 


Climate Change is not the umbrella under which other changes observed on the 
planet are covered, such as the loss of biodiversity, among others. It is just one 
more change that together with other environmental situations currently out of 
balance on our planet constitutes what is known as Global Change. This widely 
spread misperception gave rise to an almost paradoxical difference in public and 
political attention. SDG 13 (Climate Action) is the SDG that, until the onset of 
the pandemic, had the highest percentage of compliance of the 17 SDGs. One of 
the reasons is that the restrictions and regulations associated, for example, with 
the control of GHG emissions, are ultimately the laws of the countries and must 
be complied with. On the other hand, the issue of ecosystems and biodiversity 
loss, comprised in SDG 15 (life of ecosystems), seems to have less relevance in 
the collective consciousness, as if it were a secondary objective and, of course, 
often associated with a direct consequence of climate change, probably due to 
a lack of information and inadequate education on the subject. It is one of the 
SDGs that has experienced the lowest percentage of achievements in relation to 
its established targets and, therefore, should be one of the priority goals between 
now and 2030. 

The whirlwind speed of events in both the EU and LAC, in the political, ec- 
onomic and social spheres, goes hand in hand with consequences in the envi- 
ronmental sphere. These are turbulent times not only in terms of climate. The 
historical instability of a large part of the LAC region with respect to building 
solid political institutions, establishing social justice, equity and environmental 
protection is a constant that truly threatens the best intentions of its nations to 
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advance towards the fulfilment of the SDGs. With a territory that is rich and 
abundant in natural resources, that possesses a unique ecosystem on the planet, 
that is home to a biodiversity of great genetic richness, LAC is a valuable and 
strategic partner for multilateral cooperation on Global Change. The EU has un- 
derstood this and has made its own experience in environmental issues avail- 
able for this cooperation, collaborating with high-impact technologies and its 
expertise in obtaining funding for projects associated with environmental sus- 
tainability. Importantly, these projects include the design and dissemination of 
governmental and non-governmental initiatives developed with the citizens 
themselves. Environmental education empowers citizens, encourages participa- 
tion and ultimately strengthens local, regional and global governance in envi- 
ronmental issues. 

Still, the structural differences between the EU and LAC as well as the emer- 
gence of other strategic partners on the scene, have somehow meant that prog- 
ress in bi-regional cooperation in environmental matters has not progressed as 
much as it would have been desirable. Yet, joint work has been maintained, an 
example of which is the persistence and commitment to the 2030 Agenda for 
Sustainable Development; both regions have expressed their willingness and 
commitment to advancing towards the fulfilment of the Agenda’s goals, espe- 
cially now, in the so-called post-pandemic times. Covid-19 has been a relevant 
factor in all matters. Accordingly, it will have a drastic and negative influence 
on the environmental issue. It may not matter much how dramatic the effects of 
the pandemic are today as the current record may be largely outperformed by 
the even more dramatic results of the well documented Global Change affecting 
our planet. The concentrations of GHGs in the atmosphere continue to rise, and 
the loss of biodiversity is accelerating and insufficiently quantifiable. The post- 
pandemic reconfiguration of EU-LAC bi-regional cooperation on the environ- 
ment is uncertain. Efforts and good intentions are in place and the 2030 Agenda 
remains on track. Yet this may not be enough to avert global disaster. 
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Alwine Woischnik 


The Ecological and Social Transition: An 
Approach from the Context of the 
European Union 


Introduction: The origin of the concept “ecological and 
social transition” 


The ecological and social transition may be considered a relatively new para- 
digm, but in fact, it is the result of criticism of the productivist and consumerist 
model that emerged in the 1970s in several industrialised countries. This is con- 
firmed by the fact that it is a model “that in economic and social terms presents 
enormous imbalances, which is ethically unjust and unsustainable on a plane- 
tary scale” and that Western societies developed “a misunderstood progress” that 
means “a wrong equation between economic growth, technological progress and 
human welfare” (Woischnik, 2019a: 1). 

It is since the beginning of the 2000s and as a result of increasing environ- 
mental degradation (loss of biodiversity, pollution of various kinds), increasing 
natural disasters and greater concern about climate change, especially by scien- 
tists, that a proper debate on the issue has started. A number of initiatives and 
publications, both at the national and international levels, have highlighted the 
social dimension associated with the environmental question. Accordingly, so- 
cial aspects in conjunction with environmental and climatic aspects have come 
to the fore. Several examples can be made. 

One is the “Commission on the Measurement of Economic Development and 
Social Progress’, created in 2008 by the then French President Nicolas Sarkozy, 
whose most prominent members are Joseph Stiglitz and Amartya Sen (both 
Nobel Prize winners) and the economist and sociologist Jean-Paul Fitoussi. The 
published document, entitled Report by the Commission on the Measurement 
of Economic Performance and Social Progress, stresses that the measurement of 
GDP does not reflect - among other things - environmental degradation and its 
negative social impacts on the health and quality of life of citizens (Stiglitz, Sen, 
Fitoussi, 2009). Ten years later, Joseph Stiglitz added: “What we measure affects 
what we do, and if we measure the wrong thing, we will do the wrong thing” 
(Stiglitz, 2018). 
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Another example is the United Nations Environment Programme’s (UNEP) 
“Green Economy” projects and documents from 2008 and the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development’s (OECD) “Green Growth’ initiatives 
from 2009. With regard to the OECD, the promotion of green growth was ini- 
tially considered the way out of the 2008 financial crisis. Yet, shortly afterwards, 
the OECD highlighted the importance of the social dimension too in the context 
of green growth (Woischnik, 2015). This and many other precedents led to the 
concept of the “ecological and social transition”. As far as the conceptual frame- 
work is concerned, there is no single definition, i.e. different documents as well 
as the respective debate handle different terms: “social and ecological transition’, 
“eco-social transition’, “just ecological transition” or “just and inclusive transi- 
tion”. All these concepts have a common denominator, which is the need and the 
demand for a profound change in our economic and social model. 

The origin of the term “Just Transition” provides an illustration of the link 
between the ecological and the social dimension of any green transition. The 
expression “Just Transition” is attributed to the US trade union leader Tony Maz- 
zocchi and was later taken up by the International Labour Organisation (ILO) 
in the context of the loss of workers’ jobs due to environmental policies and the 
necessary financial support in the transitional phase. The ILO states that “just 
transition is not just another transition’, but is a key issue in the process of “en- 
vironmentally sustainable economies and societies for all” (ILO, 2018: 5). The 
link between the ecological and the social was established in both empirical and 
theoretical terms. 

The chapter first discusses the European experience with the environmental 
and social transition focusing on the European Green Deal. Then it analyses 
problems of implementation in the European case, stressing factors such as 
waste disposal, energy transition issues including nuclear technology, supply 
and security, economic costs and the necessary resources, and the Spanish ex- 
perience with implementation. Finally, analysis moves to the necessary cultural 
change for a successful green and social transition. The concluding remarks dis- 
cuss how the European experiences can help Latin America and foster EU-LAC 
bi-regional cooperation. 


The European perspective: The European Green Deal 


With regard to Europe, the planning of an ecological and social transition was 
the response to the financial and economic crisis of 2008. In Germany, both the 
prestigious Wuppertal Institute for Climate, Environment and Energy and mem- 
bers of the political party The Greens (Die Griinen) proposed the need for a 
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New Social Contract. This should enshrine the link between the environment 
and social sustainability. The Greens, who published an extensive analysis on the 
subject (Biindnis 90/Die Griinen, 2011), argued that the ecological and social 
transition and the Green New Deal express the same vision, similar criteria and 
demands with the aim of initiating a change in the economic and social model. 

In this context, reflections on a Green New Deal provided an interesting 
analogy to the New Deal, the interventionist policy through a set of economic 
measures adopted by US President Franklin D. Roosevelt with the aim of allevi- 
ating the effects of the Great Depression of the 1930s. 


The Green New Deal proposes a cycle of green innovation characterised by direct state 
investment in green infrastructure, as well as the creation of a favourable framework for 
the growth of an environmental market for products and services. The social component 
of the Green New Deal is reflected in the generation of green jobs through increased 
spending in education and training, as the new jobs require much higher qualifications 
than traditional industrial production (Woischnik, 2019a: 3). 


The Green New Deal was advocated in Europe and beyond. US Democratic con- 
gresswoman Alexandria Ocasio-Cortez and US senator Bernie Sanders (San- 
ders, 2021), or the former UK Labour party leader Jeremy Corbyn (Hancox, 
2019) supported it, demanding a profound transformation of the economy that 
is capable of tackling climate change and that manages to reduce economic and 
social inequalities. In the context of the 2019 elections to the European Parlia- 
ment, Yanis Varoufakis (2019), the former Greek finance minister, presented the 
European Spring document, an ambitious draft of radical political, economic, 
social and ecological proposals. 

The European Union has taken on a leading role in the ecological and social 
transition. In December 2019, Ursula von der Leyen, President of the European 
Commission, presented the European Green Deal. Its objective is to make Eu- 
rope the first continent in the world to achieve climate neutrality by 2050, as the 
European Commission (2022) emphatically states on its webpage presenting its 
strategy and policy priorities. The necessary social and ecological as well as dig- 
ital transitions can be considered the essence of the European Green Deal, which 
includes the energy transition and thus the decarbonisation of economies. 

The European Green Pact is set against the backdrop of the devastating effects 
of the Covid-19 pandemic and, as a consequence, the economic recovery. In 
terms of financing the Green Pact, a package of 1.8 trillion euros was approved 
in 2020, of which just over 1 trillion euros corresponds to the new multiannual 
financial framework 2021-2027, while 750 billion euros are qualified as the 
exceptional temporary recovery instrument Next Generation EU (European 
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Commission, 2020). The confluence of economic, social and ecological aspects 
of the Green Deal is clearly manifested in the Just Transition Fund too, which 
aims to compensate European regions that have to cope with considerable socio- 
economic impacts in their transition to climate neutrality. According to José 
Antonio Sanahuja, director of the Carolina Foundation, the European Green 
Pact includes “the need to reorient the financial system and speculative capital 
towards the ecological transition” and “gives a central role to massive public in- 
vestment” (Sanahuja, 2021). 

A wide range of directives, strategies and laws support the implementation of 
the European Green Pact. Among the most important are the European Climate 
Act (2021), the Fit for 55 legislative proposals, the Biodiversity Strategy 2030, 
the new Energy Efficiency of Buildings Directive and the (proposed) Diligence 
Directive on global supply chains, which requires companies to respect human 
rights and the environment. - The European Climate Act and the Fit for 55 pack- 
ages have as their main goal the reduction of net greenhouse gas emissions by at 
least 55% by 2030 compared to 1990. Recent decisions include the provisional 
agreement on a CO, tax on imports of products such as iron, steel, cement, alu- 
minium, fertilisers, electricity and hydrogen. This tariff, which would be applied 
gradually from October 2023, is part of the fight against climate change, but also 
aims to protect European industry. 

A key role in the fight against climate change is played by the (first and second) 
Circular Economy Action Plan, an alternative to the linear economic model. In 
the words of Luis M. Jiménez Herrero, a Spanish expert and author of several 
books on the subject: 


“The so-called Circular Economy has evolved from an initial vision focused on pro- 
viding a solution to the problem of waste, to now emerge as an alternative backbone 
of a more sustainable economic model with broad implications for the transformation 
of lifestyles. The idea-force is to maintain products, components and materials at their 
highest level of usefulness and value, under the principle of not unnecessarily destroying 
resources” (Jiménez Herrero, 2019: 28). 


In this context, the book Cradle to Cradle (Cradle to Cradle instead of Cradle 
to Grave) is a milestone. The authors, the German chemist-ecologist Michael 
Braungart and the US landscape architect William McDonough, are forerun- 
ners and promoters of the circular economy. The book argues that the reduction 
of resource consumption is more pressing than ever, precisely because of the 
increasing scarcity of raw materials. Once again, the link between the environ- 
mental and the social and their mutual impact is highlighted. 
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However, it is worth noting that the issue was addressed by scientists more 
than 30 years ago. For example, Ernst-Ulrich von Weizsácker, author of sev- 
eral books on the consequences of climate change, was, together with Friedrich 
Schmidt-Bleek, the founder of the Wuppertal Institute for Climate, Environ- 
ment and Energy in Germany. Both are notable for having elaborated early on 
the reduction of resource consumption by industrialised countries. Schmidt- 
Bleek proposed in the 1990s that the reduction should be achieved by a “Factor 
10” (Factor X, in Roman) and in 2008 he created the Faktor 10 Institute. Von 
Weizsácker later postulated that a “Factor 4” could double wealth and halve re- 
source consumption (von Weizsácker, Lovins & Lovins, 1997). 


The European perspective: The question of implementation 


One of the challenges of the Green Deal is its implementation by the 27 EU 
member states, as it is an extremely ambitious and far-reaching strategy. On 
the one hand, experience shows that some countries have great difficulties 
in transposing EU directives and laws into national legislation. On the other 
hand, despite the fact that the European Commission has a demanding Circular 
Economy Action Plan and some countries have advanced national legislation, 
some industrialised countries still export their plastic waste or e-waste to devel- 
oping countries, which have neither the technical nor the financial capacity to 
deal adequately with this type of waste. There is no doubt that strict legislation 
and control by the European Union and national governments are needed to 
prevent such practices. 

Furthermore this is an economic and ecological contradiction on the part 
of the industrialised countries. On the one hand, disposal of special waste in 
developing countries does not guarantee its proper recycling due to lack of tech- 
nology and resources thus posing an ecological problem. On the other hand, the 
increasing scarcity of raw materials makes it unprofitable and inefficient not to 
recycle it in the appropriate way. Moreover, it is socially and ethically unaccept- 
able vis-a-vis developing countries. In most cases, it is women and children who 
scavenge the mountains of rubbish for items which they then sell for a meagre 
income. 

As for the energy transition - a key pillar of the social and ecological transi- 
tion, one issue of conflict is the so-called green taxonomy. While the European 
Commission considers nuclear energy as a “bridging technology” (Briickentech- 
nologie) related to climate change mitigation and adaptation, several countries — 
including Spain, Portugal, Luxembourg, Germany and Austria - are opposed to 
recognising nuclear energy as a transitional energy. Cristina Narbona, currently 
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first vice-president of the Spanish Senate and formerly an advisor to the Spanish 
Nuclear Safety Council, recently pointed out that “although it does not emit 
carbon dioxide while the plants are operating, it does so throughout its very long 
life cycle. And it has high production costs and dangers such as the Fukushima 
catastrophe” (Narbona, 2022). It was precisely in the wake of the 2011 Fukushima 
nuclear disaster that Chancellor Angela Merkel of the Christian Democratic 
Union party decided to withdraw Germany from nuclear energy. 

In this context, it should also be mentioned that radioactive waste, deposited 
in permanent storage or in so-called “nuclear graveyards’, retains radiation for 
hundreds of years, which is irresponsible towards future generations and there- 
fore contradicts the 1987 Brundtland Report's definition of sustainable develop- 
ment, which refers to “meeting the needs of the present without compromising 
the needs of future generations” (United Nations, 1987: n.p.). The intersection 
between the issue of energy supply and energy security may be a crucial debate 
in the energy transition. Russia’s war in Ukraine powerfully shows this. Virtually 
all EU countries are affected and even countries on other continents are feeling 
the impact on their economies. 

The situation in Germany exemplifies the dilemma. The problem in Ger- 
many is not only a lack of energy supply, but that politics and public debate have 
taken an unexpected turn from energy transition to concern about the energy 
crisis and thus energy security. This concern has stopped a part of the public 
from paying as much attention to the climate emergency. The fear of being left 
without heating in winter, high energy prices and the government’s substantial 
aid to Ukraine in terms of money and weapons are affecting social cohesion. 
Despite the government's important economic measures for businesses, families, 
pensioners, and the vulnerable segments more broadly, the link between envi- 
ronmental transition and social dynamics remains a sticky point on the agenda, 
especially for the implementation of green policy. 

The implementation of green policies is first and foremost subject to the eco- 
nomic resources available. Josep Borrell, the European Union’s High Represen- 
tative for Foreign Affairs and Security Policy and Vice-President of the European 
Commission, stresses that “the ecological and energy transition cannot be made 
at zero cost; it will have a cost, and it must be shared out fairly. Those who worry 
about the end of the month cannot be asked to worry about the end of the world” 
(Borrell, 2019). Indeed, green policies do not affect all people in the same way, 
i.e. the economic and social impact may differ: “the CO, price in the transport 
and building sectors would affect more than 1% of the net income of low-income 
households, while for high-income households, it would mean on average 0.4% 
of their net income” (Woischnik, 2019b). 
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The protests of the so-called “yellow waistcoats” movement in France also 
serve as an example. The increase in petrol prices as a consequence of President 
Macron’s climate policy had more economic impacts on people living in sub- 
urban, peripheral and rural areas and less on those living in the cities. The reason 
is that people in the outskirts and the countryside drive several kilometres every 
day between their home and their workplace of business. This may not be easily 
affordable for low-income families. Therefore, “public policies must consider ec- 
ological measures and their social impacts from the outset and in parallel. If not 
approached and acted upon in this way, public policies, even if they have the best 
intentions and commitment from an environmental and climate point of view, 
will be doomed to failure” (Woischnik, 2022: 22). 

In this respect, Jofre Carnicer, a researcher at the University of Barcelona and 
one of the authors of the latest report of the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change (IPCC), believes that the ecological transition cannot take place if the 
social transition is not also taken into account. He points out “that the challenge 
for the coming decades is ‘very complex... and calls for engaging society through 
‘deep and calm’ dialogues, with data, to gain a broadly informed perspective” 
(Carnicer, 2022). The report also advocates strong institutions that guarantee 
social protection systems that facilitate the ecological transition without leaving 
anyone behind. 

Spain is one of the most advanced countries in the European Union in terms 
of social and ecological transition. The country has a Ministry for Ecological 
Transition and the Demographic Challenge (MITECO) and a Just Transition 
Strategy. The strategy points out the opportunities with regard to employment 
generation, but at the same time emphasises that the ecological transition has 
to consider the social effects of its implementation. It is therefore useful to 
look at the Spanish experience to see how Madrid has dealt in particular with 
implementation. 

Specifically, the Government of Spain (2020) highlights in its Just Transition 
Strategy: 


We are facing an opportunity to improve productive and transport systems, as well as 
the characterisation of services, to make them much more efficient in the use of re- 
sources and offer the solutions that a decarbonised world needs. In addition, the transi- 
tion to a greener economic model will generate significant employment opportunities. 


At the same time, the government notes that while these opportunities are par- 
ticularly important for Spain, “for the transition to a greener economic model to 
be socially beneficial, in a country with high unemployment rates, this transition 
must be the engine of new quality jobs” (Government of Spain, 2020). 
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A key aspect of the Spanish transition strategy is that it is being implemented 
in very concrete terms. This implies, among other things, a shift from pollut- 
ing energies to a greater promotion of renewable energies. The Just Transition 
Strategy itself stresses that restructuring can lead to negative impacts on cer- 
tain economic activities, giving as an example the areas of extractive activity in 
mining areas. Just Transition Agreements have been set up to provide financial 
support to regions with difficulties in coping with the energy and ecological 
transition. For the period from 2019 to 2021, the budget reached 130 million 
euros. These agreements provide for “an action plan aimed at generating com- 
prehensive territorial development projects that guarantee employment in the 
medium and long term, and dynamise the transition towards a new productive 
scenario” (Government of Spain, 2019). 

As noted above, in order to achieve a more sustainable and fairer Europe 
and to be able to implement the ambitious Green Pact, significant economic re- 
sources are required. In this respect, environmental taxation is key in terms of 
investments to reduce greenhouse gas emissions, reduce pollution of any kind 
and curb the loss of biodiversity. In the opinion of Cristina Narbona, “we need 
taxation that is not only fair, but sufficient” (Narbona, 2022). While this may 
seem an obvious consideration, its practical implementation, as well as its ac- 
ceptance, faces significant challenges. This is precisely where one of the great 
difficulties lies. 

In fact, recent trends show a decline in environmental taxes, according to a 
report by the European Environment Agency (EEA). Specifically: “In the EU, 
revenues from environmental taxes were €330 billion in 2019. The share of en- 
vironmental taxes in total tax revenues decreased from 6.6% in 2002 to 5.9% in 
2019. The trend varies across Europe, but critically, the share decreased in pio- 
neer countries implementing environmental taxes, such as Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden” (RETEMA, 2022). This is not a good signal. It not only stresses the 
political impact and sensitivity of the nexus between the environmental and the 
social but also indicates that there are areas and lobbies of resistance. 

This is partly but significantly connected with the relationship between the 
ecological transition and employment. There are fears in several European coun- 
tries that a transition towards sustainability will lead to job losses in some eco- 
nomic sectors, often among the most politically sensitive or those more prone 
to social mobilization. However, the green transition - same as digitalization — 
implies opportunities for the generation of new jobs too in areas such as re- 
newable energy, energy efficiency, sustainable construction, green agriculture, 
sustainable tourism, sustainable transport, sustainable architecture, smart cities, 
circular economy, etc. 
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A cultural change for an environmental turn 


The ecological and social transition towards a sustainable economy not only 
requires programmes, plans and financial support from governments, but also 
a new business culture, focused on the ecological reconversion of productive 
sectors through processes and products that reduce negative effects on health 
and the environment. This in turn increases the efficient use of natural resources 
(through the circular economy) and contributes to the decarbonisation of in- 
dustry. At the same time, green policies must create decent jobs — not just green 
jobs, but sustainable jobs - and promote the well-being of society as a whole, 
with an emphasis on social equity. 

All this implies the promotion of Research, Development and Innovation 
(R&D&I), both in production and marketing. The development of new methods 
to increase the added value of products, a greater orientation towards quality 
requirements on the part of consumers, greater speed in satisfying customer 
demand, all constitute the basis for a cultural paradigm shift. This new situa- 
tion calls for a reorganisation within companies and, at the same time, greater 
openness and collaboration with universities. In this context, the reconversion 
of human capital takes on a significant and growing importance, a reality that is 
closely linked to education and training. 

Let us not forget the role of the consumer in this path towards a new eco- 
nomic model. This implies sustainable consumption, i.e. the responsibility of cit- 
izens as consumers. There are many options available to consumers to contribute 
directly and significantly to the ecological transition. Individual behaviour is as 
important as collective action and regulation. Less use of one’s own car, use of 
bicycles, purchase of less polluting cars, energy saving, reduction of food waste, 
active participation in reducing and separating waste and avoiding the use of 
plastics are all small but significant virtuous choice that every and any citizen can 
do. This requires a cultural shift and a change in habits and lifestyle. 

This connects us to the principle of sufficiency, which in the words of Cristina 
Narbona: 


is a principle that will be increasingly taken into account, due to the growing depletion 
of many raw materials (including some necessary for decarbonisation). It goes beyond 
the principle of efficiency and, in my opinion, should be understood as a basic element 
to reduce waste and inequalities, particularly in the richest countries (Narbona, 2021). 


An interesting aspect related to the sufficiency principle is the Degrowth or Post- 
Growth social movement, which is active internationally and present above all in 
countries such as Germany and Austria. The different currents - which have their 
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nuances — go beyond the Green Growth concept, which according to this move- 
ment focuses above all on technical innovations, efficiency, the circular economy, 
etc. The Degrowth movement goes beyond technical solutions to tackle the de- 
pletion of resources and advocates a more radical approach that constitutes a 
sort of “second wave of growth criticism” (D'Alisa, Demaria & Kallis, 2016). The 
Degrowth scientific-analytical basis takes up the radical thinkers of the so-called 
first wave of the critique of growth, such as Nicholas Georgescu-Roegen (1971) 
or André Gorz (1975, 1977). 

At the same time, the movement goes beyond this first wave with more radical 
aspects. For instance, while the “steady-state” concept of the ecological econo- 
mist Herman Daly is key for many critics of economic growth, it does not suf- 
fice for some of the theorists of the Degrowth movement (D'Alisa, Demaria & 
Kallis, 2016). More radical steps were undertaken at the Degrowth Congresses 
between 2014 and 2022. Topics such as the right to housing and organic farming 
expanded the concept (TAZ, 2020). New instances such as open borders, queer 
people and rules of sexuality and gender perhaps overstretched the original pur- 
pose. It may not be easy to understand or accept the new aims of the movement, 
especially the battle to overcoming capitalism altogether. 

Perhaps the best approach to take stock of the Degrowth concept and a way to 
reconcile the first and second wave of criticism of growth was taken by Cristina 
Narbona (2021). She differs from Degrowth in that “degrowth should occur in 
all polluting activities or those whose competitiveness depends on unacceptable 
conditions for workers. On the other hand, sectors that are essential to guarantee 
progress should grow, particularly in the poorest countries (health, education, 
basic infrastructures, etc.)”. The link environment-social remains central. 

With regard to the subsistence and sufficiency economy in the context of the 
post-growth debate, Niko Paech, a prominent German economist, was very crit- 
ical of consumers and their role with regard to the consequences of the greed 
economy. He argued that: 


Criticism of the system is often an elegant alibi for downplaying the responsibility of 
the individual. A systemic view would have to properly include the demand side, i.e. 
the cultural footprint of consumer behaviour. Consumers have never been as politically 
powerful as they are today, never have they had so much disposable income - and yet 
they are seen as passive victims of economic conditions. The dogma of growth cannot 
be described solely as capitalist logic, but is part of a transcendental principle of upward 
mobility. Competition, profit maximisation and capital accumulation can only ruin a 
planet if they find insatiable buyers (Folkers & Paech, 2020: 24). 


In this respect, it should be recalled that among the voluntary commitments 
made at the international level was the United Nations 10-Year Framework of 
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Programmes on Sustainable Consumption and Production Patterns (10YFP), 
adopted at the 2012 UN Rio+20 conference by the heads of state. The final doc- 
ument, entitled “The Future We Want” provides a framework made up of six 
specific programmes (UNEP, 2012): 


- Consumer Information 

- Sustainable Public Procurement 

- Sustainable Lifestyles and Education 

- Sustainable Tourism (including Ecotourism) 
- Sustainable Construction 

- Sustainable Food Systems 


The 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development, with its 17 goals and 169 tar- 
gets, deepens the 10YFP programmes. It is worth recalling that Agenda 2030 
was adopted in September 2015 by 193 UN Member States. On the consump- 
tion side, Goal 12 “Ensure sustainable consumption and production patterns” 
is a compelling call for consumers to responsible behaviour. On the production 
side, Target 12.c calls for “restructuring tax systems and phasing out harmful 
subsidies’, such as “inefficient fossil fuel subsidies” and “wasteful consumption 
by removing market distortions”. Agenda 2030 is an important transformative 
agenda, which gives quite precise guidelines for a social and ecological transi- 
tion, even though it does not express it in these terms. 

Ultimately, what is utterly needed for a successful ecological and social transi- 
tion is a cultural change. As the years go by, we have analysed environmental and 
climate problems in depth, we have undoubtedly made some progress, we have 
invented new technologies. Yet, we still find it difficult to understand that our 
planet has limits, and that nature reacts when those limits are crossed by human 
beings and their behaviour. A cultural change must primarily address and dis- 
seminate this understanding. 


Conclusion 


It is not an easy task to compare the situation described above, centred on the 
social and ecological transition in the European Union, with similar processes 
in other continents. Ecological awareness is much more evident and concrete 
when certain levels of well-being have already been achieved. Nevertheless, the 
preamble of the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development states “we pledge 
that no one will be left behind”. This connects with Goal 17: “Strengthen the 
means of implementation and revitalise the Global Partnership for Sustainable 
Development”. This clearly implies greater solidarity between countries in a 
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relatively good economic situation and countries in need of technical and finan- 
cial assistance. 

What has been said about the European Union (EU) above links us to Latin 
America and the Caribbean (LAC), where different governments are making 
considerable efforts to decarbonise their economies (promotion of renewable 
energies and energy efficiency, closure of thermoelectric plants, etc.) due to 
their international commitments, on the one hand, and their great vulnerability 
to the negative effects of climate change, on the other. It is worth noting that 
the Covid-19 pandemic has deepened the already existing inequalities in Latin 
America, with devastating impacts on health, the economy, education and other 
social aspects, such as, for example, the alarming increase in the so-called “en- 
ergy poverty”. 

These and other circumstances led in 2020 to an alliance between academ- 
ics, social and environmental activists from several Latin American countries to 
create the Social, Ecological, Economic and Intercultural Pact for Latin America 
(Pacto Ecosocial del Sur, N/D). This initiative cannot be compared to the Euro- 
pean Green Pact, which is a large-scale strategy, involving the 27 EU member 
states, and has at its disposal large economic resources that the LAC countries 
lack in order to initiate their own ecological and social transition. In the case of 
the Latin American Ecosocial Pact of the South, it is more of a manifesto calling 
for a “radical socio-ecological transition” in four areas: redistributive justice, 
gender justice, ethnic justice and environmental justice. 

International cooperation undoubtedly has a key role to play in renewing and 
strengthening bi-regional relations between the EU and LAC. In the preface to 
the book Relaunching EU-Latin America Relations: Strategic Autonomy, Advanced 
Cooperation and Digital, Green and Social Recovery, Josep Borrell, EU High Rep- 
resentative for Foreign Affairs and Security Policy, wrote that “democratic values 
form part of the common acquis between Latin America and Europe, at a time 
when these values are being challenged on a global scale’, therefore, “it is neces- 
sary to deepen our political dialogue, and it is crucial to guard against those who 
try to make us see the world with old logics of bipolarity” (Borrell, 2022). 

Political dialogue is of paramount importance, but so is the willingness of Eu- 
ropean countries to learn from each other. It is also essential for the EU to take 
a holistic approach to Latin America’s economic and social difficulties. All this 
is within the framework of greater solidarity between the countries in good eco- 
nomic conditions and the countries that need technical and financial assistance. 
This would be expressed - in my opinion - no more and no less through a Social, 
Ecological and Global Transition. 
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Millan Requena Casanova 


Towards Forward-Looking Migration 
Governance: The Global Compact on 
Migration from a Bi-regional Perspective 


The global migration governance regimes 
The 2030 Agenda and the UN Global Compact on Migration 


In the absence of a binding and coherent international migration regime, the 
global governance of migration relies on normative narratives produced by UN 
agencies and other intergovernmental processes. Among the normative narra- 
tives of the UN agencies that address migration cooperation, we can highlight 
the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development (2030 Agenda) and the United 
Nations Global Compact for Safe, Orderly and Regular Migration (hereinafter, 
GCM) . Such normative narratives impact migrants, asylum seekers and refu- 
gees because they support certain policy frameworks and common rules among 
United Nations member States. The Global Compact for Migration and the Global 
Compact on Refugees (UN, General Assembly, A/73/12 (Part II), 2018), have been 
developed in response to these realities and challenges. In addition to commit- 
ting States to reduce negative and structural drivers of migration, such as con- 
flict, violence, and climate change, the GCM stresses the need to support “legal 
migration pathways’, which are especially needed by people living in countries 
affected by conflict and underdevelopment, and who are often the ones com- 
pelled to undertake irregular and unsafe journeys. 

When the 2030 Agenda was adopted in 2015, the positive contribution of 
migrants to sustainable development was also recognised. Target 10.7 of the Sus- 
tainable Development Goals specifies this objective, which seeks to achieve safe, 
orderly, regular and responsible migration. What does safe, orderly and regular 
migration mean? There is no definition of this term within the 2030 Agenda. 
In the Declaration adopted at the 2013 High-level Dialogue on International Mi- 
gration and Development, Member States recognised “the need for international 
cooperation to address, in a holistic and comprehensive manner, the challenges 
of irregular migration to ensure safe, orderly and regular migration, with full re- 
spect for human rights” (UN, General Assembly, 2013: p. 2, par. 5), and Member 
States further advocated for the inclusion of migration in the negotiation of the 
post-2015 development agenda. 
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The IOM defined these categories to help in the negotiations leading to the 
GCM. According to the IOM, we can define orderly migration as: “the movement 
of a person from his or her usual place of residence to a new place of residence, in 
keeping with the laws and regulations governing exit of the country of origin and 
travel, transit and entry into the host country”. IOM defines regular migration as 
“migration that occurs through recognised, authorised channels”. A migrant can 
be in an unsafe situation while or after having migrated through regular chan- 
nels; conversely, a migrant can be in a situation that is both safe and irregular. 
A migrant’s situation can change from safety to unsafety throughout the various 
phases of their migratory process, and thus the definition should encompass all 
stages of the process, including at the country of origin, transit, country of first 
asylum and country of destination. 


Climate migration and capacity-building mechanism: The 
United Nations Network on Migration 


The United Nations Network on Migration coordinates system-wide support for 
States in the implementation of, follow-up to and review of the GCM at the na- 
tional, regional and global levels. It offers a platform for stakeholders to engage 
in dialogue and the development of tools and guidance in support of the imple- 
mentation of the Compact. 

The GCM calls for the establishment of a capacity-building mechanism (CBM) 
in the UN, building upon existing initiatives, that supports efforts of Member 
States in its implementation (UN, General Assembly, 2018: pp. 3-4, par. 43). 
The Migration Network Hub combining both the Global Knowledge Platform and 
the Connection Hub, was launched in March 2021 and is a vital element of the 
GCM to ensure that relevant knowledge, experience, and expertise can be drawn 
upon in developing tailor-made solutions in response to the requests of Member 
States. 

The Network established the migration multi-partner trust fund in 2019, 
the first UN inter-agency pooled funding instrument in the field of migra- 
tion. Aligned with the 2030 Agenda, the programmatic scope of the trust fund 
embraces the 360-degree approach of the GCM, clustering all 23 objectives under 
five thematic areas. The steering committee of the fund includes countries of or- 
igin, destination and transit, donors, stakeholders and network entities. 

In May 2022, under the auspices of the UNGA, took place in New York 
the International Migration Review Forum (IMRF). In the framework of the 
GCM, Member States decided that the International Migration Review Forum 
should serve as the primary intergovernmental global platform to discuss and 
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share progress on the implementation of all aspects of the Global Compact, in- 
cluding as it relates to the 2030 Agenda, and with the participation of all relevant 
stakeholders. 

The IMRF shall take place every four years beginning in 2022. Each edition of 
the Review Forum will result in an intergovernmentally agreed “Progress Dec- 
laration”. The first Review Forum concluded with the adoption of a “Progress 
Declaration” on 7 June 2022. In fact, the “Progress Declaration of the Interna- 
tional Migration Review Forum”, incorporates an “Annex” that contains a series 
of actions recommended by States to accelerate the implementation of the Global 
Compact and to strengthen international cooperation on international migra- 
tion. In relation to the consequences of climate change on migration, the States 
signatories recognised: “The adverse effects of climate change, environmental 
degradation and natural disasters are among the drivers of migration, which are 
influenced by economic, social, political and demographic contexts (UN, Ge- 
neral Assembly, 2022: p. 5, par. 27). 

For this purpose, among the measures to accelerate the Global Compact, the 
States committed to: “strengthen our efforts to enhance and diversify the availa- 
bility of pathways for safe, orderly and regular migration, including in response 
to demographic and labour market realities, and for migrants in vulnerable situ- 
ations, as well as those affected by disasters, climate change and environmental 
degradation [...]” (UN, General Assembly, 2022: p. 10, par. 59). 


Regional mechanisms on migration cooperation in Latin 
America: The informal dialogues on migration 


South America region 


Migration in the context of climate impacts: non-binding regional 
mechanisms on the protection of people displaced across borders 


Addressing irregular migration is a key component of achieving the Global 
Compacts overall goal of safe, orderly, and regular migration. Among its shared 
responsibilities, for example, the GCM aims “to facilitate safe, orderly and reg- 
ular migration while reducing the incidence and negative effects of irregular mi- 
gration through international cooperation” (IOM, 2018: p. 15). Several Global 
Compact commitments have a direct bearing on irregular migration, such as 
“ensuring that desperation and deteriorating environments do not compel them 
to seek a livelihood elsewhere through irregular migration” (objective 2). 

At the 26th session of the Conference of the Parties to the United Nations 
Framework Convention on Climate Change, and as part of the Glasgow Climate 
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Pact, State parties urged greater efforts on mitigation and adaptation and action 
and support to avert, minimise and address loss and damage, including displace- 
ment. In terms of cross-border migration, one obvious response is to develop 
more visa options available to those who cannot remain in, or return to, areas of 
origin due to slow-onset impacts of climate change, as set out in GCM (objective 
5). Such visas could, for instance, be granted on humanitarian grounds to those 
fleeing extreme environmental degradation, on the model of humanitarian visas 
offered by Brazil to Haitian migrants after the 2010 earthquake. 

Member countries of the South American Conference on Migration developed 
and adopted non-binding guidelines to protect persons displaced across borders 
due to disasters. The guidelines build on existing practices that promote the use 
of regular and exceptional immigration law on humanitarian grounds. Even if 
non-binding, the guidelines represent an innovative policymaking example of 
how South American countries can cooperate at the regional level to minimise 
environmental drivers of migration and manage the admission and stay of af- 
fected people. 


Supporting legal pathways for regular migration: Temporary protec- 
tion for Venezuelan migrants 


In the South America region, since 2018 to the present, 5.9 million Venezuelan 
migrants have left their country. The millions of people who have fled Vene- 
zuela in recent years must be received, welcomed and protected by neighbour- 
ing countries. Some of these migrants lacked regular status and access to social 
protection. In April 2018, the UN Secretary-General asked UNHCR and IOM 
to coordinate and lead the operational response to the situation of Venezuelan 
migrants and refugees. In September of the same year, the two agencies es- 
tablished the “Regional Inter-agency Coordination Platform” with the aim of 
“implementing a regional approach by which to guarantee an operational, con- 
sistent and coordinated response (UNHCR & IOM, 2019: p. 12). Subsequently, 
UNHCR and IOM drew up a Regional Refugee and Migrant Response Plan for 
Refugees and Migrants from Venezuela to complement and strengthen the na- 
tional and regional responses of the Governments, including through their na- 
tional plans and the proposed Quito Plan of Action, in line with the principles set 
out in the New York Declaration for Refugees and Migrants, the Global Compact 
on Refugees and its comprehensive response framework, and the Global Compact 
for Safe, Orderly and Regular Migration (Amnesty International, 2019: p. 16). 
Colombia, Peru and Ecuador are the three South American countries that 
have received a greater number of Venezuelan migrants. Colombia has been the 
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country that has had the best response, especially due to the creation in 2021 of 
the “Temporary Protection Permit”, a complementary mechanism to the inter- 
national refugee protection regime valid for 10 years that authorises Venezuelan 
migrants to remain in the country under conditions of special migratory regu- 
larity and carry out any activity or legal occupation. To access this, it is indistinct 
if the entry to the country has been regular or irregular. Also noteworthy are the 
different Special Permanence Permits, access to medical care, recognition of the 
nationality of boys and girls born in Colombian territory, the Administrative 
Registry of Venezuelan Migrants (RAMV) to register the needs, census and reg- 
ularization of the Venezuelan population residing in the country. 

In 2017, Peru created a “Temporary Residence Permit” (“PTP” in Spanish) 
for Venezuelans in Peru, enabling them to access work and some basic services. 
The PTP is only valid for a year, however, leaving those who manage to obtain 
it in a temporary and precarious situation. The authorities imposed a time limit 
on PTP requests, limiting it to those who arrived in Peru before 31 October 2018 
and with applications accepted only up to 31 December 2018. 

In the case of Ecuador, there are three immigration statuses: visitors tempo- 
rary, temporary residents and permanent residents. The problem lies in the fact 
that the category granted to those who request international protection while 
their case is being processed is that of a temporary visitor who does not allow 
them to carry out work activities, which is insensitive to the needs of Venezuelan 
migrants fleeing the country, and it even increases their vulnerability by having 
to resort to irregular jobs that risk their integrity (Gan Galavis, 2022: p. 56). 

On the other hand, the Global Compact on Refugees, based on the Conven- 
tion relating to the Status of Refugees adopted in 1951, was generated with the 
main objective of developing a multilateral cooperation model, a tool that can 
be implemented in practice based on the Comprehensive Response Framework 
for Refugees that would include burden and responsibility sharing mechanisms 
(UNICEF, 2019). Regarding this framework, the IOM points out that there are 
still difficulties related to the distribution of responsibility, such as insufficient 
funds to support host countries, as well as the lack of spaces for the resettlement 
of refugees. Likewise, by 2019, USD 125 per Venezuelan migrant and USD 1,500 
per Syrian migrant had been allocated in the world, making it one of the mi- 
gration crises with the least funds allocated to address the problem of displaced 
persons (Bahar & Dooley, 2019). 

During the pandemic, migrants faced hate speech, racial slurs, stigma and 
violence, as well as discriminatory policies and programmes that impaired their 
well-being. In 2019, Colombia adopted legislation to outlaw the use of xeno- 
phobic narratives about Venezuelan migrants and refugee communities (UN, 
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Secretary-General, 2021: p. 14). The IACHR also has information regarding 
serious xenophobic and discriminatory practices against Venezuelans in coun- 
tries of transit and destination, including insults, abuses by authorities and indi- 
viduals, extortion, and rhetoric that stigmatises and criminalises Venezuelans 
by blaming them for increases in rates of violence and taking jobs away from 
nationals (OAS, Inter-American Commission on Human Rights, 2018: p. 2). 

Providing migrants at different skill levels and in different situations of vul- 
nerability with opportunities for entry and stay reduces the need to move, live or 
work in unsafe or irregular conditions. In 2020, Chile approved an immigration 
law (Law No. 21,325 of 20 April 2021) to strengthen children’s rights in the con- 
text of migration, which includes a special visa for children and permits children 
to enter the territory without travel documentation and prohibits immigration 
sanctions against them (objective 13). Argentina strengthened consular support 
through its one-stop virtual mechanism and collaborated with diaspora commu- 
nities to provide food and housing (UN, Secretary-General, 2021: p. 9, par. 32). 

The commitment to providing proof of legal identity received relatively lim- 
ited attention during regional reviews, despite its foundational role in fulfilling 
many other commitments (provide legal identity for all, including birth regis- 
tration). With regular pathways out of reach, migrants who lack proof of legal 
identity may resort to irregular channels, frustrating the Compact’s vision. Well- 
functioning civil registration systems, including with the capacity to register 
births and issue documents abroad through consular networks, are crucial for 
safe, orderly and regular migration. In countries such as Colombia and Ecuador, 
efforts to provide proof of legal identity for migrants have received considerable 
support (UN, Secretary-General, 2021: p. 16). 


Mesoamerica region 


In the Mesoamerica region - made up of the countries of Central America and 
Mexico - the majority of migrants, both intra-regionally and extra-regionally, 
are mobilised for labour purposes. In this region there are various platforms for 
dialogue and regional coordination where the governance of labour migration 
is addressed. 

Among the platforms mentioned is the Regional Conference on Migration 
(RCM), a space made up of all the countries of Mesoamerica, Belize, Canada, the 
United States and the Dominican Republic. These countries had the opportunity 
to analyse the gaps and challenges present in migratory matters for strategic co- 
ordination in measures for its attention before the International Migration Review 
Forum. The Regional Conference on Migration addressed the regional position 
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before the Review Forum, and issued an extraordinary Declaration before the 
First Review Forum (IMRF) urging the adoption of a “shared responsibility ap- 
proach” to migration in order to “strengthen international cooperation, optimise 
the benefits of migration and contribute to improving the lives of migrants, their 
families and the communities of the countries of origin, transit, destination and 
return” (Conferencia Regional sobre Migración, 2022). 

Therefore, from this regional platform, this first forum is an unprecedented 
opportunity to review how the commitments made on the issue of migration 
materialise from an approach based on “shared responsibility”. Likewise, the 
RCM has identified regional priorities that constitute the main elements of the 
Regional Action Plan for Safe, Orderly and Regular Migration, grouped around 
key themes, as well as two transversal priorities (Annex). In particular, within 
“thematic Pillar 2” the following objectives are identified as priorities: (i) “In- 
crease regular migration pathways” (objective 5); (ii) “Increase the certainty and 
predictability of immigration procedures” (objective 12); (iii) “Strengthen the 
transnational response to the smuggling of migrants” (objective 9) (Conferencia 
Regional sobre Migración, 2022). 

The flexibility of immigration procedures to ensure that the largest number 
of migrant workers have regular immigration status was identified as a good 
practice. For instance, some important elements are providing the necessary in- 
formation and protective equipment to avoid contagion and protect health. This 
will present new challenges to States, including ensuring that the migrant popu- 
lation can participate in health and social protection schemes, according to the 
GCM (objective 15 offer protection to all migrants, so that they can “access basic 
services” in safety conditions), and establishing clear regulations regarding the 
hiring of foreigners remotely (Chaves & Aragón, 2021: pp. 77-82). 


The EU pact on migration and asylum: Between a regional 
migration governance and migration pragmatism 


With the adoption of the 2020 New Pact on Migration and Asylum, the Euro- 
pean Commission (EC) proposed a “fresh start”, with a comprehensive package 
to ensure a strong and balanced migration and asylum system equal to the chal- 
lenges of the future. It builds on a major stepping-up of work on migration in re- 
cent years. However, this European Pact is not really a pact between EU member 
States — as the 2008 European Pact on Immigration and Asylum, adopted by the 
Council - but rather an action plan of the EC in the short and medium term 
to adopt rules of EU secondary law on border controls, migration and asylum 
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aimed at overcoming the deficiencies of the current framework (Morgades, 
2022: p. 28). 


“Instrumentalisation” of irregular migration by State actors 


A highly worrying phenomenon observed recently is the increasing role of State 
actors in artificially creating and facilitating irregular migration, using migra- 
tory flows as a tool for political purposes. A worrying development has been 
the “instrumentalisation of migration” for political ends at different EU external 
borders. Since June 2021, a new and serious development intended to destabilise 
the EU and its Member States, has been observed with Belarus retaliating to EU 
sanctions by organised State-sponsored smuggling of migrants into the EU by 
plane from several third countries (mainly from Iraq, as well as from the Re- 
public of the Congo, Cameroon, Syria and others), usually with a valid visa or 
visa-free. Belarus announced the suspension of the EU Readmission agreement 
ratified in 2020 and refused to take back those irregular migrants who transited 
through Belarus. Migrant smugglers have taken advantage of the situation, no- 
tably of the actions of the Belarusian authorities, offering illicit services and 
online guidance to migrants on how to illegally reach Belarus and irregularly 
cross the EU external border to Lithuania, Latvia or Poland. Irregular arrivals in 
Lithuania in 2021 have been more than fifty times higher than arrivals in 2020, 
and Poland and Latvia have also seen vastly increased irregular border crossings 
from Belarus. 

The renewed EU action plan against migrant smuggling (2021-2025) (Euro- 
pean Commission, COM(2021)591 final, 2021: p. 2) sets out the key pillars and 
concrete actions needed to counter and prevent smuggling, and to ensure that 
the fundamental rights of migrants are fully protected. The renewed EU action 
plan contributes to the implementation of the New Pact, by aiming to prevent 
the loss of life, reduce unsafe and irregular migration and facilitate orderly mi- 
gration management and the establishment of a sustainable EU migration and 
asylum policy. 


The forced displacement crisis in 2022: Temporary protection for 
displaced Ukrainians 


Since 24 February 2022, the war between the Russian Federation and Ukraine 
has led to one of the largest refugee emergencies since World War II. In No- 
vember 2022, the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) placed the number of refugees and asylum seekers at more than 7.8 
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million, a number that exceeds the total arrivals in Europe of immigrants and 
refugees from other regions in the last seven years (UNHCR, 2022). 

On 4 March 2022, the EU Council activated the Temporary Protection Direc- 
tive, which aims to relieve pressure on national asylum systems and allow dis- 
placed people to enjoy harmonised rights across the Union . These rights include 
residence, access to the labour market and housing, medical assistance and access 
to education for children. UNHCR estimates that there are more than 4.6 million 
Ukrainians who have registered for temporary protection in Europe. Most of the 
population that has had to leave the country has fled to the Russian Federation 
and Poland, but a significant number have taken refuge in Germany, the Czech 
Republic, Italy, Turkey and other European countries (UNHCR, 2022). 

This Decision is intended to introduce temporary protection for Ukrainian 
nationals residing in Ukraine who have been displaced on or after 24 February 
2022 as a result of the military invasion by Russian armed forces. In accordance 
with Article 2 of the Decision, the persons to whom the temporary protection 
applies to are: 


(a) Ukrainian nationals residing in Ukraine before 24 February 2022; 

(b) stateless persons, and nationals of third countries other than Ukraine, who 
benefited from international protection or equivalent national protection in 
Ukraine before 24 February 2022; and, 

(c) family members of the persons referred to in points (a) and (b) 


Introducing temporary protection is also expected to benefit the Member States, 
as the rights accompanying temporary protection limit the need for displaced 
persons to immediately seek international protection and thus the risk of over- 
whelming their asylum systems. Furthermore, Ukrainian nationals, as visa-free 
travellers, have the right to move freely within the EU after being admitted into 
the territory for a 90-day period. On this basis, they are able to choose the Member 
State in which they want to enjoy the rights attached to temporary protection 
and to join their family and friends across the significant diaspora networks that 
currently exist across the EU. Since that directive provides that EU States may 
adopt or retain more favourable conditions, Spain for instance, has applied more 
favourable conditions for temporarily displaced Ukrainians, also including those 
who were in an irregular situation in Spanish territory before 24 February 2022 
(Royal Decree 220/2022, on 29 March 2022). 

Nevertheless, the New Pact on Migration and Asylum proposed to repeal the 
Temporary Protection Directive, because it was an instrument that was difficult 
to apply to major migration crises in the past (for instance, the Syrian migration 
crisis). In situations of forced displacement crises that are of such a magnitude 
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that they risk overwhelming Member States’ asylum and migration systems, the 
practical difficulties faced by EU Member States would be recognised through 
some limited margin to temporarily derogate from the normal procedures and 
timelines, “[...] and in view of the fact that the new legislation would lay down 
rules for granting immediate protection status in crisis situations, the Tempo- 
rary Protection Directive would be repealed” (Pact on Migration and Asylum, 
2020: p. 11). For this reason, a new legislative instrument would provide for the 
temporary and extraordinary measures necessary in the face of the crisis (Euro- 
pean Commission, COM, (2020)613, 2020). 

In addition, the European Commission has adopted a proposal for Cohesion's 
Action for Refugees in Europe (CARE) allowing Member States and regions to 
provide emergency support to people fleeing from Russia's invasion of Ukraine. 
These needs include access to services such as temporary accommodation, food 
and water supplies or medical care (Cohesion's Action for Refugees in Europe 
(CARE), 2022). 


Reinforcing “legal pathways” for regular migration: Some steps 


Supporting legal pathways to Europe is another key pillar of work with the EU 
Pact and its external partners (“6.6 Developing legal pathways to Europe”). In 
line with the “Commission Recommendation on legal pathways to protection 
in the EU” (European Commission, C(2020)6467, 2020), the European Com- 
mission has started outreach to promote, in addition to resettlement, comple- 
mentary pathways linked to study and work. The EU policies need to foster a 
“level playing field” between national labor markets as migration destinations. 
In the area of legal migration, a number of pilot projects exploring options for 
targeted labor migration in the interests of Member States and partners are un- 
derway, chiefly in North Africa. For example, a pilot project “Addressing Labour 
Shortages through Innovative Labour Migration Models” is boosting coopera- 
tion between Belgium and Morocco in the management of regular migration, 
offering a safe and lawful option to young professionals willing to gain qualified 
working experience in the ICT sector. The talent partnerships will draw on this 
experience. 

The legislative proposals framed by the EU Pact represent an overarching ap- 
proach covering all aspects of migration and asylum policy. An important step 
forward on legal migration was achieved with the political agreement reached on 
the new Blue Card Directive in October 2021 (Directive (EU) 2021/1883, 2021). 
In accordance with Article 1 of the Council Directive 2009/50/EC (Council Di- 
rective, 2009), the purpose of this instrument is to determine: 
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(a) the conditions of entry and residence for more than three months in the 
territory of the Member States of third-country nationals for the purpose of 
highly qualified employment as EU Blue Card holders, and of their family 
members; 

(b) the conditions for entry and residence of third-country nationals and of 
their family members under point (a) in Member States other than the first 
Member State. 


The new scheme proposed in 2021 will introduce efficient rules to attract 
highly skilled workers to the EU, including more flexible admission conditions, 
enhanced rights and the possibility to move and work more easily between EU 
States. 

Also, the EU Pact provides guarantees that each Member State will deal with 
the asylum applications it is responsible for, and that a structured, predictable 
mechanism for solidarity will ensure that no Member State bears a dispropor- 
tionate burden. To achieve a truly common migration and asylum policy requires 
political will and vision, and the engagement and commitment of all (Euro- 
pean Commission, COM(2021)590 final, 2021). The new EU Asylum Agency, 
approved in December 2021 (EU, Regulation 2021/2303, 2021), that replaces 
and succeeds the European Asylum Support Office (EASO), “shall contribute 
to ensuring the efficient and uniform application of Union law on asylum in the 
Member States in a manner that fully respects fundamental rights” (art. 1.2 of the 
Regulation (EU) 2021/2303). The EU Asylum Agency will be able to work on ca- 
pacity building and operational support to third countries, and support EU and 
Member State resettlement schemes, building on the existing cooperation with 
UN agencies such as the UNHCR and the IOM. 

The EC has also presented further proposals to complete the comprehensive 
reform set out in the EU Pact, some of them in line with the GCM (objective 5). 
On 27 April 2022, the EC presented a Communication setting out an approach 
towards a new and sustainable EU legal migration policy, Attracting the skills and 
talent that the EU needs to address labor shortages and reply to the demographic 
change in Europe (European Commission, COM(2022) 657 final, 2022). On the 
same day, the EC also presented proposals to modernise the Long-term Residents 
Directive and the Single Permit Directive. To provide a more effective framework 
for “legal pathways” to the EU, the Commission is proposing to revise the Single 
Permit Directive (European Commission, COM(2022), 655 final, 2022) and the 
Long-Term Residents Directive (European Commission, COM(2022), 650 final, 
2022). Specifically, with the aim of facing the demographic and migratory chal- 
lenges in Europe, the EC proposes: 
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(a) A streamlined procedure for the single permit for combined work and resi- 
dence will make the process quicker and easier for applicants and employers. 

(b) The revision of the Long-term Residents Directive will make it easier to 
acquire the EU long-term residence status by simplifying the admission 
conditions. 


The main objectives of these proposals are the following: (a) reduce costs and 
the administrative burden for employers; (b) prevent labor exploitation; and (c) 
support further integration and mobility within the EU of nationals of non-EU 
countries that are already residing and working in the EU. 


Conclusions 


Global and regional migration governance regimes are emerging, especially with 
soft law instruments such as the 2018 Global Compact on Migration and the New 
Pact on Migration and Asylum, proposed by the Commission in 2020. The GCM 
is indeed an unprecedented success of multilateralism and represents, together 
with the 2030 Agenda, the beginning of the global governance of migration. The 
GCM has created a migration “cooperation framework” that is key to strengthen 
the contribution of migrants and migration to the SDGs and the 2030 Agenda. 

At the EU level, although the EU and its Member States missed the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate a pragmatic multilateralism through a common position 
regarding the GCM, in recent years, there have been relevant developments re- 
garding some proposals contained in the New Pact on Migration and Asylum. 
For instance, the progress made on the Blue Card Directive and the new EU 
Asylum Agency shows that it is possible to move forward and find compromises 
on reforms in the area of legal migration and protection of asylum seekers. Like- 
wise, although the EU Pact proposed its repeal, the Council has unanimously 
agreed to apply the Temporary Protection Directive to Ukrainian nationals after 
the Russian invasion of February 2022. 

At the LAC level, some countries have been forerunners to a global trend 
towards the regional governance of migration. The regional consultative mech- 
anisms have become, especially in the regions of South America and Meso- 
america, specialised forums to define a LAC migration approach. A coordinated 
regional approach should incorporate four key components: 


1. Providing humanitarian assistance to the most vulnerable migrants (in- 
cluding children, pregnant women or refugees). 

2. Investing in host communities that make it possible to strengthen basic serv- 
ices to cover all displaced persons. 
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3. Strengthening the national asylum system and offering regularization alter- 
natives, for example, for work or family reunification. 
4. Cracking down on migrant smugglers. 


There are some positive developments: Colombia has offered “Temporary Pro- 
tected Status” to Venezuelan migrants; and most of the countries in the region 
recognise that they must cooperate to find the opportunities offered by migra- 
tion within the framework of the GCM, in order to make human mobility a safer 
and more dignified process for migrants. 

Lastly, EU-LAC relations should incorporate in the near future a common 
bi-regional agenda on human mobility whose main strategy must implement 
the principles and objectives of the Global Compact. Specifically, countries in 
both regions should increase the availability and flexibility of regular migration 
pathways, humanitarian or work visas, reduce vulnerabilities in the migration 
process, and manage borders in an integrated and safe manner. A good opportu- 
nity to relaunch EU-LAC relations could take place in 2023, under the Spanish 
Presidency of the EU and in coincidence with the EU-CELAC Summit - the first 
after eight years, in which one of the priorities of the bi-regional agenda must be 
the coordination of concrete measures within the framework of the GCM. 
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Beatriz Larrain Martinez 


Europe in Chile: Its Influence on the New 
Constitutional Design 


This chapter examines the role and influence that Europe played in the recently 
concluded constitutional process in Chile. To achieve this, it provides a brief 
background of historical information. Subsequently it explores different forms in 
which Europe influenced the constitutional process: (a) academic publications 
and expert opinions; (b) EU political cooperation through seminars, visits, and 
documents; (c) proposals presented to the Constitutional Convention. The study 
does not focus on whether these proposals or ideas made it into the final draft of 
the Constitution, as that would require a different, more extensive study. Instead, 
the emphasis is on Europes role and participation in the constitutional reform 
process in Chile. 


Background 


In October 2019, Chile experienced an “estallido social”, or “social outburst”, a 
massive wave of social protests that occurred throughout the country (Contardo, 
2020; De la Fuente, 2020; Jiménez-Yañez, 2021; Rivera-Aguilera et.al, 2021). 
People filled the streets to protest against the political and economic model 
that Chile had maintained during the last 30 years because it had caused grave 
inequalities and had only favoured the economic and political ruling class. The 
marching and protesting all over Chile paralysed the country for several weeks, 
causing unrest and fear among the citizenry and the government. Police forces 
were sent into the streets, resulting in violations to human rights, further fueling 
the rage of protesters (Guala, 2020). 

Almost a month into the protests, political forces in Congress pushed for a 
solution and passed a law to create a new Constitution, which would replace the 
Constitution in force (Constitution of 1980). They claimed that at the root of the 
inequality lay the economic and political model installed by the Constitution of 
1980, Pinochet's illegitimate Constitution. Despite the fact that Pinochet's gov- 
ernment had actually held a plebiscite for the citizens to vote the Constitution in 
1980, it was a fraudulent plebiscite. The official information stated that the new 
Constitution had been approved by 67.04% of the voters, information which few 
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people believed. Thus, the Constitution was considered “illegitimate”. Some have 
even called this plebiscite the biggest fraud in Chilean history (Fuentes, 2013). 

Changing the Constitution seemed to be the way to permanently resolve the 
political and social unrest and to avoid the fall of President Sebastián Piñera's 
government (Pefia, 2020). On 11 November 2019, major political forces in Con- 
gress agreed that a new Constitution would be promulgated, and a plebiscite was 
envisioned as the way for Chileans to decide if they wanted a new Constitution 
and the mechanism by which the new Constitution would be drafted. In 2020, 
amid the pandemic, Chileans went to the polls and elected an organ called the 
“Constitutional Convention” which would be in charge of writing the new Con- 
stitution. They also elected the members of this organ, the “Conventionals” In 
July 2021, the Constitutional Convention began to draft the new Constitution. 

Latin American Constitutions in general, and Chilean Constitutions in par- 
ticular, are not new to European influence (Jimenez, 2021; Campos, 2022). It is 
worth noting that the Chilean legal system is built and modelled on the Euro- 
pean system, which the Spaniards brought to Latin America in the 1500s (San- 
chez, 2001; Dougnac, 1998). During the 1800s, Latin America was influenced by 
the Codification movement which swept across Europe and made its way to the 
region's legal system (Tomas y Valiente, 2001). As Gargarella (2015) points out, 
Latin American Constitutions are not a “mess” of different texts, but rather a co- 
herent set which has moved along uniform avenues guided by our common early 
history (Narvaez, 2016; Valdés, 2016). 

Furthermore, the global North’s influence on legal and political issues in Latin 
America has not been restricted to European countries. US influence on Latin 
American legal structures had grown during the 1980s, the 1990s and early 
2000s (Esquirol, 2011), either through direct economic assistance or through in- 
direct actions such as congressional or scholarly exchange programs to promote 
legal and constitutional change in the region. However, American influence over 
Latin America seems to be diminishing somewhat, as China and Russia seek 
to increase their influence (Roy, 2022; MacCammon, 2022). In this context, it 
is interesting to note that Europe remains a major legal-political actor in Latin 
America, as this chapter will show (Borrell, 2020). 

The Chilean Convention had many peculiarities, such as an equal number 
of men and women as Conventionals and reserved seats for indigenous repre- 
sentatives. This made for a very interesting process which not only Europeans 
observed, but people from many other countries as well.! 


1 Many foreign and national film makers are preparing documentary films of the process. 
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On 4 September 2022, a plebiscite was held and the draft Constitution was 
rejected by the majority of Chileans (62%). However, the process has not ended. 
Political actors in Chile have devised another constitutional reform mechanism 
that should lead to the approval of the new Constitution by the end of 2023. The 
new process will surely take into account many of the ideas that were incorpo- 
rated into the draft that is the subject of this chapter. 


European role in and impact on the Convention 


This section is divided into three parts: (a) academic publications and expert 
opinions; (b) EU political cooperation through seminars, visits, statements, etc.; 
(c) proposals presented at the Constitutional Convention. 


Academic publications and expert opinions 


This section examines some of the academic publications that have been pro- 
duced as support and input to be used by Conventionals in drafting the new 
Constitution. Likewise, expert opinions given to the press and at the Convention 
itself, by both foreign and national experts in Constitutional law, government 
and democracy, will be examined. It is worth noting that these are not the only 
academic publications or expert opinions, but rather a sample. 

A first example is the book “Fundamental Concepts for the Constitutional 
Debate’, published by the Pontifical Catholic University of Chile (Soto & Hube, 
2021). When reading through the pages, one finds that most of the articles begin 
by tracing the origins of the Constitutional institutions as European. For ex- 
ample, Fermandois, when writing about “Constitutional Supremacy’, devotes 
many paragraphs to describing its European origins and workings (Fermandois, 
2021). Peña does the same in writing about “Judicial Revision of the Constitu- 
tionality of Laws” (Peña, 2021), as does Concha when he writes about “Sover- 
eignty” (Concha, 2021). Soto, writing about the Governmental Regime, states 
that despite the fact that Chile has always had a Presidential system (typical 
of the American continent), it would be better off having a semi-presidential 
system as some European countries do (Soto, 2021). 

Likewise, many other articles point to different constitutional organs which 
have been a part of the Chilean institutional framework for quite a while and 


https://www.emol.com/noticias/Nacional/2022/01/01/1042730/equipos-internaciona 
les-alistan-documentales.html. 
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under different constitutions, such as those contained in the Constitution of 
1980, all implying that it would be wise and convenient to keep such constitu- 
tional settings. Frontaura (2021), for example, states that the Constitution of 
1980 had already successfully incorporated the classic concepts of post-second 
World War constitutionalism. He especially points out the Constitutional actions 
destined to protect fundamental rights, as well as the Constitutional Court, as 
special examples of what needs to remain in the new Constitution. 

Another interesting publication in which European ideas are used and 
defended was edited by the Chilean Senate (Senado de Chile, 2021) called “Con- 
stitutional Reflections: Contributions for the new Constitution’, which compiles 
a series of talks and conferences given by national experts in Constitutional 
matters. 

As the previous text, this one is also filled with references to European expe- 
riences, all deemed positive. For example, Ponce de Leon (2021), writing about 
gender equality, cites the case of France, whose Constitution explicitly con- 
templates the guarantee of equal access, not only to public but also to private 
positions and employment. Garcia (2021), writing about the Constitutional 
Court defends the existence of a Constitutional Court, arguing that it has been 
an important organ in Europe, especially in the preservation of democracy and 
Constitutional supremacy, relying on European constitutional doctrine and ex- 
perience. Zuñiga (2021) argues that the new Constitution should contemplate a 
Regional form of state, a typically European form, despite the fact that Chile has 
been a unitary state since its independence. 

The Chilean Public Study Center (CEP), a well-known think tank, published 
a book called Propuestas Constitucionales: La academia y el cambio constitucio- 
nal en Chile (Sierra, 2019). This one also contains many references to successful 
European ideas that should be included in the new Constitution, according to 
many of the authors. For example, Gajardo (2019), in writing about Constitu- 
tional rights, cites the German, Spanish, Portuguese and Italian Constitutions 
as effective texts that defend citizens’ rights. Gomez (2019), writing about the 
political system and contemplating the possibility of adopting a parliamentary 
system in Chile, suggests the new Constitution should adopt a model such as the 
English, Spanish or German model. 

Besides the books examined, experts and professors poured out their exper- 
tise not only through formal academic publications but also through the press. 
Journalists actively sought out both Chilean and European experts for interviews 
and opinions. Many of these interviews reflect the influence and defense of Eu- 
ropean Constitutional ideas. For example, regarding the success of the European 
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Central Banks, two Chilean experts argue through the press in favour and against 
different types of European models for the new Chilean Constitution.” 

Roberto Viciano, a Spanish expert in Constitutional processes, professor of 
the University of Valencia assisted a special event hosted by the Chilean Con- 
stitutional Court.? He expressly advocated for changes in the administration of 
the Chilean judicial system, so that a separate organ should be created to admin- 
ister the Judiciary, taking this power away from the Chilean Supreme Court. This 
system exists, says Professor Viciano, in countries like Spain, Italy and France, 
where it has worked very well. 

The Conventionals themselves also sought out the press to express their opin- 
ions on these matters. For example, Conventional Cozzi said in an interview that 
renaming the Judiciary, as the Convention proposed, was a mistake. In effect, 
changing the name to “Justice Systems” was wrong, and the new Constitution 
should keep the name “Judicial Power” as Germany, Spain and other countries 
name their Judiciary.° 

Many more interviews were published. For example, regarding the Chilean 
Constitutional Court, a group of professors and experts” defended the Consti- 
tutional Court model and gave background information regarding how the idea 
of a Constitutional Court was born in Europe and how they currently work in 
different European countries. The main conclusion was the need to have Consti- 
tutional Courts to protect democracy. 


The EU and political cooperation with the Constitutional Convention 


Another important situation to analyse is the direct collaboration of the EU and 
its public organs with Chile and the Constitutional Convention. 


2 https://www.ciperchile.cl/2021/01/25/el-futuro-del-banco-central-en-la-convencion- 
constitucional/ In Contrast, see https://www.ciperchile.cl/2021/01/25/el-futuro-del- 
banco-central-en-la-convencion-constitucional/, who argues that European central 
banks handled the 2008 economic crisis poorly. 

3 See https://www.latercera.com/politica/noticia/academica-y-transversal-la-apuesta- 
del-tc-para-incidir-en-la-convencion-y-defender-una-justicia-constitucional-especi 
alizada/BY MJSK2XOVFDJL2YHXFSJ37PY4/ 

4 https://app.vlex.com/#vid/poder-judicial-debe-controlado-881617546 

5 See the interview https://www.latercera.com/la-tercera-pm/noticia/constituyente-rugg 
ero-cozzi-y-cambios-al-poder-judicial-daza-y-gutierrez-tienen-propuestas-irrespo 
nsables-que-favorecen-a-los-poderosos/FAEEQG4B2V F6BIJMPCSJFKXHG4/ 

6 https://www.pauta.cl/factchecking/constitucheck/reformas-tribunal-constitucional- 
nueva-constitucion-watchdog-pauta 
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A particular initiative, the “Chile-EU Forum” organised all kinds of activities, 
seminars and webinars in order to “support” and lend cooperation to Chile in 
the Constitutional process. The Delegation of the EU in Chile hosted a series 
of webinars in coordination with other European institutions such as FIAPB? a 
Spanish foundation, the EUROsociAL Program, AGCID,? a Chilean public or- 
ganism which coordinates foreign cooperation, among others. The EU Delega- 
tion in Chile even set up a special part of its web page with information referring 
to the Chilean Constitutional process. 

One of the webinars held was called “Dialogues: Chile-European Union”! 
They were organised to serve as a basis for sharing ideas regarding the Consti- 
tutional process and basic content such as social cohesion, access to a welfare 
system and guarantees of individual rights, among others. FIAPP’s web page?! 
states that the Chilean process is one of the most innovative of modern times 
with the incorporation of representatives of indigenous peoples and gender 
parity, among other features. 

In inaugurating the webinars, Josep Borrell said that the EU and Chile are 
partners, and they share fundamental values such as democracy, respect for 
the rule of law, and respect for human rights. All political social and economic 
groups have asked to have access to European constitutional experiences, he 
stated, and therefore these webinars will provide a space for dialogue.” 

The seminars were later compiled in book form, “Ciclo de Dialogos Chile- 


» 


Unión Europea’? The introduction of the book expresses that Chile and Europe 


7 Fundación Internacional y para Iberoamérica de Administración y Políticas Públicas, 
a Spanish foundation which cooperates with South American governments in the 
implementation and funding of public policies, https://www.fiiapp.org/noticias/la- 
union-europea-acompana-chile-proceso-constituyente/. Accessed February 2022. 

8  https://www.agci.cl/. Regarding information on the webinars see https://www.agci. 
cl/sala-de-prensa/2127-chile-y-la-union-europea-reflexionan-sobre-los-modelos-de- 
bienestar-social-y-la-constitucionalizacion-de-los-derechos-sociales 

9 https://www.eeas.europa.eu/delegations/chile/ue-chile-proceso-constituyente_en 

10 Access to the webinars online at https: //eurosocial.eu/seminarios-web/dialogos-chile- 
union-europea-lanzamiento-de-la-serie-de-webinarios/ 

11 https://www.fiiapp.org/noticias/la-union-europea-acompana-chile-proceso-consti 
tuyente/. 

12 https://www.fiiapp.org/noticias/la-union-europea-acompana-chile-proceso-constituye 
nte/. Accessed April 2022. 

13 Available online at https://eurosocial.eu/wp-content/uploads/2021/09/CICLO-DE- 
DIALOGOS-CHILE-UE-todo_compressed.pdf 
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share common core values such as democracy, freedom, and the rule of law. 
Chile has been, therefore, one of the EU’s main Latin American partners. It goes 
on to say that every nation must find its own way, but they must all maintain cer- 
tain common characteristics such as having a social democratic state, based on 
strong democratic institutions, a respect for minorities, and a market economy 
with relevant state participation as the guardian of social justice. “We hope that 
the experiences of the member states and of the EU’s institutions (...) may be a 
valuable element to the Chilean public debate’, it concludes. 

Another series of talks or webinars “Counterpoints Chile-European Union for 
the Constitutional Process”, was organised by the EU and Chilean universities." 
Again, they were conferences where experts talked about comparative European 
experiences and the lessons Chile can learn. In one of such seminars, an Italian 
expert stated that the Chilean constitutional process will be a good opportunity 
to “try out” new instruments that allow citizens to participate directly in politics 
as a way of dealing with low levels of trust in governments and politicians.!° 

In November of 2020, another conference, “New Constitution and New 
Public Policy’, was held. It was hosted and organised by Casa America de Es- 
pafia!® (a Spanish public entity) and CED” (a Chilean NGO). It was inaugurated 
by Roberto Ampuero, the Chilean Ambassador to Spain and the Spanish Am- 
bassador to Chile, Enrique Ojeda Vila.!® 

The Convention itself has invited many European experts to talk about Con- 
stitutional issues. One of these experts was Boaventura de Sousa Santos, director 


14 See for example of one of these conferences regarding the Constitutional right to 
housing https://www.elmostrador.cl/dia/2021/08/18/debate-constituyente-expertas- 
analizaron-dos-ejemplos-de-derecho-a-la-vivienda-en-paises-de-la-union-europea/ 
dignified. Many of these talks may be seen on YouTube at: https: //www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=C7U37c7vcHA 

15 See https://www.elmostrador.cl/nueva-constitucion/2021/06/16/expertos-europeos- 
ante-el-proceso-constituyente-el-caso-chileno-puede-ser-una-oportunidad-para- 
experimentar-nuevos-instrumentos-de-participacion-directa/ 

16 Casa de América is a Spanish public consortium formed by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, the Community of Madrid, and Madrid City Hall, which seeks to strengthen 
ties between Spain and the American Continent, especially Latin America and the 
Caribbean. https://www.casamerica.es/ 

17 CED is a Chilean NGO. Its objective is to propose public actions with the objective 
of promoting a development process with political, economical and environmental 
sustainability. https://www.ced.cl/cedcl/nosotros/#quienes. 

18 The conference may be seen online at http://www.ced.cl/cedcl/2020/11/13/mesa-redo 
nda-nueva-constitucion-politica-publica/ 
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of the Center for Social Studies of the University of Coimbra in Portugal.!? He 
spoke of installing legal pluralism in the new Chilean Constitution, as his thesis 
is that the Global South has an imposed patriarchal culture, and the states follow 
a colonialist model which has undermined ancestral cultures that had their own 
way of solving conflicts. This is wrong, he concludes, and the state should con- 
template the possibility of having different legal systems (De Sousa, 2014). 

In September of 2021, a delegation of Members of the European Parliament 
arrived in Chile, in order to get to know firsthand the Chilean constitutional pro- 
cess which “has surprised many Europeans’, as they stated upon arrival, and to 
offer their help in facilitating the process and serving as a link between Chilean 
and European MPs in topics of mutual interest, such as gender equality, decen- 
tralization, social security, etc. The press stated that the group of European MPs 
would meet with indigenous organizations, and human rights organizations 
among others. They were received by president Sebastian Piñera, the Chilean 
secretary of foreign affairs, and by several members of the Chilean congress.” 
The group of MPs said to the press they were even more impressed with the 
Chilean constitutional process, after meeting with the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the Convention.?! 

The Head of the European delegation, Inmaculada Rodríguez-Piñeiro, said 
they were very pleased with the fact that a woman was president of the conven- 
tion and especially a Mapuche (the Chilean native population) woman, as well as 
the fact that there was an equal number of men and women in the Constitutional 
Convention. 

However, not everyone was happy with the delegation’s visit. A group of Con- 
vention members signed a declaration stating that Europeans were trying to 
interfere with the constitutional process and put pressure on the government, 
as one of the objectives of the delegation was to talk to Chilean authorities re- 
garding the modernization of the Association Agreement between the EU and 
Chile. The president of the delegation said she was surprised by these statements 
as they were in no way trying to interfere and merely wanted to observe and 


19 See https://www.pauta.cl/nacional/boaventura-de-sousa-santos-pluralismo-juridico- 
convencion-constitucional?utm_mc=e209d516f7794b74aa804ebaef4d546b 

20 See https://www.elmostrador.cl/dia/2021/09/21/grupo-de-eurodiputados-se-reunira- 
con-la-mesa-de-la-convencion-constitucional-quieren-conocer-avances-en-el-trab 
ajo-y-realizar-intercambios-estrategicos/ 

21 https://www.biobiochile.cl/especial/una-constitucion-para-chile/noticias/2021/09/22/ 
diputados-de-la-union-europea-elogiaron-proceso-constituyente-chileno-es-un-ejem 
plo-para-el-mundo.shtml 
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accompany the Chilean constitutional process. Hoppe, one of the Conventionals 
who signed the declaration, said it was not prudent for the government to host 
a delegation from a continent whose companies have exploited Chilean national 
resources, damaging the land’s inhabitants, especially in the middle of a Consti- 
tutional reform process. 

A month later, 36 members of the European Parliament asked that the EU 
not update the Association Agreement between Chile and the EU, as negotiators 
were getting ready to seal the agreement in November, in the middle of the pres- 
idential campaign, and while the Convention was still at work. The Convention, 
they argued, will change the Constitution on crucial topics such as natural re- 
sources, energy, protection of investments, agriculture, etc. Therefore, negoti- 
ations should stop for now until Chile’s new Constitution comes to light, as there 
may be relevant changes that put the EU’s interests at risk, they argued.?? Despite 
these negative opinions, negotiations moved forward and the political conclu- 
sion between the parties was announced on 9 December 2022, with the publica- 
tion of the Trade and Investment pillar of the EU-Chile Advanced Framework 
Agreement.% 

Spain has been particularly involved in the process. In May of 2021, the 
Spanish government declared that it wished to support the work of the Conven- 
tion by sharing its own constitutional experience, given the values that Chile and 
Spain share, as brother countries.?* 

In January 2022, Elisa Loncón, president of the Constitutional Convention, 
received from the Basque Government of Spain the René Cassin Prize for her 
commitment to Human Rights in Chile. In receiving the prize, she not only 
thanked the Basque government but also the “Instituto de Derechos Humanos, 
Democracia, Cultura de Paz y no Violencia (DEMOSPAZ)” of the Autonomous 
University of Madrid, as well as other organizations such as WILPF-España,?* 
for the important role they have played in the Chilean constitutional process. 


22 https://radio.uchile.cl/2021/10/13/36-eurodiputados-piden-a-la-union-europea-que- 
no-se-actualice-tlc-con-chile-mientras-no-termine-el-proceso-constituyente/ 

23 https://policy.trade.ec.europa.eu/eu-trade-relationships-country-and-region/countr 
ies-and-regions/chile/eu-chile-agreement/text-agreement_en 

24 https://www.europapress.es/nacional/noticia-espana-ofrece-compartir-experiencia- 
proceso-constitucional-abre-chile-20210517113514.html 

25 https://www.elmostrador.cl/dia/2022/01/20/discurso-de-elisa-loncon-al-recibir-pre 
mio-en-espana-con-el-proceso-de-la-convencion-constitucional-hoy-chile-vive-una- 
nueva-historia/ 
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In April 2021, Iñigo Errejón, a well-known Spanish politician, co-founder of 
“Podemos”, and a referent for Gabriel Boric's? political sector, sent a message to 
the Convention. He said that the new Constitution cannot be a “leftist” Consti- 
tution. It must be a Constitution for everyone, even for the “enemies” of the pro- 
cess. If not, it will only last as long as the Leftist government lasts. Agreements 
must be reached which suit all political sectors.” 

The involvement of Spain is not particularly striking, as there are many rea- 
sons for Chile and Spain to have close political ties. Naturally, as ex-Spanish 
colonies, all Latin American countries have at least a mixed indigenous and 
Spanish culture. Further, most people in Chile do not speak a foreign language. 
Naturally, proposals presented in Spanish would be the most readily understand- 
able. The idea that Chilean politics mimics and is heavily influenced by Spanish 
politics, is part of political and popular culture, and it has been so for many 
decades.2 Therefore, Spanish influence in this process appears as an almost nat- 
ural occurrence. 

Maybe the most important contribution of a European institution is that of 
the Venice Commission. Originally created by the state members of the Council 
of Europe in order to help the countries of Eastern Europe in creating Constitu- 
tions after the fall of the Berlin wall, nowadays the Commission is a consultant 
organ. It has more than 60 members (Chile is a member) and helps countries 
who are modifying their Constitutions, making recommendations and an- 
swering questions the countries set forward. 

In January of 2022, a group of Chilean Congressmen and women posed sev- 
eral questions for the Commission to answer. In the first place, questions re- 
garding how the 2/3 majority should be interpreted. In second place, a series 
of questions regarding the general process such as how can a neutral and stable 
standard be reached by the commission in order to avoid the risk of a simply 
contingent and unstable Constitution. They further asked for the Commission's 
opinion regarding the possibility of eliminating the Senate and leaving only one 


26 The current president of Chile. 

27 See https://www.latercera.com/la-tercera-domingo/noticia/la-advertencia-de-errejon- 
al-fa-por-el-proceso-constituyente-no-puede-ser-la-constitucion-de-las-izquierdas/ 
FZWJEAK23VC4VAKDIQGXQ6BGD4/ 

28 See among other opinions in the press made by politicians and social actors regarding 
this link between Spanish and Chilean politics: https://www.pauta.cl/internacional/ele 
cciones-madrid-diaz-ayuso-lecciones-chile; https://radio.uchile.cl/2018/06/04/chile- 
y-espana/; https://www.latercera.com/politica/noticia/la-mirada-los-partidos-chile 
nos-puesta-espana/633342/. 
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chamber of Congress, this being a particularly controversial topic given the 
fact that our country has always had a bicameral Congress. Further, they asked 
whether it would be correct to eliminate the Constitutional Court, and what the 
Commission thought about the Court's a priori control of legislation, whether it 
is proper of democratic regimes or not. 

The Commission responded in a document dated March 22 of 2022, stating 
that “The Commission aims to provide a concrete contribution to the successful 
work of the Constitutional Convention of Chile, by providing information on in- 
ternational standards and on comparative experience of other modern democra- 
cies with a view to helping the Constitutional Convention make its choices in the 
most informed manner” It answered the questions taking into account diverse 
constitutional experiences from around the globe, and especially from Europe. 

The Commission’s answer was widely publicised in the media. It was both 
defended and attacked, in the political and academic world, as well as by the 
Conventionals themselves. 


Proposals presented to the Constitutional Convention 


In July of 2021, the Convention began its work. Thematic commissions were set 
up in order to treat the central constitutional topics.” 

Of all of these commissions, we chose to examine three of them: Number 
1: “Political System, Government, Legislature and Elections’, Number 3: “Form 
of State, Order, Autonomy, Decentralization, Fairness, Territorial Justice, Local 
Governments and Fiscal Organization’, and Number 6: “Justice System, Autono- 
mous Control Organisms and Constitutional Reform” in order to determine the 
way in which European institutions and ideas have become a part of these Com- 
missions proposals. We chose these topics, as we believe they represented the 
basic forms that Chile would acquire if the draft was approved in the plebiscite. 


Commission 1: “Political System, Government, Legislature and Elections” 


29 These commissions are: (1) Political System, Government, Legislature and Elections; 
(2) Constitutional Principles, Democracy, Nationality and Citizenship; (3) Form of 
State, Order, Autonomy, Decentralization, Fairness, Territorial Justice, Local Govern- 
ments and Fiscal Organization; (4) Fundamental Rights; (5) Environment, Nature's 
Rights, Common Natural Goods, and Economic Models; (6) Justice System, Autono- 
mous Control Organisms and Constitutional Reform; (7) Knowledge Based Systems, 
Cultures, Science, Technology and Historical Patrimony; (8) Popular Participation; (9) 
Indigenous Peoples’ Rights and (10) Common Links. 
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We examined the main proposals this Commission worked on and found that many 
were influenced by European ideas.*° 


Establishing limits to public authorities’ salaries: The proposal states that Chilean 
authorities, especially members of Congress, receive more than twenty times the 
average Chilean salary and it is therefore necessary to establish a limit to this 
income. The proposal says it was explicitly influenced by the Swedish system, in 
which members of Congress receive “normal” salaries, much closer to an average 
Swedish worker's salary. The document also states it was inspired by the French, 
Greek, Portuguese, Austrian, and UK system which set limits to Congressmen’s 
salaries.?! 

Establishing legal duties of the state and rights of the presidency with regards to 
the Armed and Internal Order Forces: This proposal seeks to give the Armed 
Forces constitutional stature and by doing so introduces an article with regards to 
terrorism, inspired by the Spanish and German Constitution that refer explicitly 
to terrorism, noting that not all Constitutions do. 

Use of the Mixed Member Proportional System: The new Legislative Organ pro- 
posed would be elected under the Mixed Member system, which was born in 
Germany and has spread successfully throughout Europe. This has been one of 
the most controversial proposals, as it eliminates the Senate from the political 
system.* 

Regarding a pluri-national Congress: Proposes the creation ofa Legislative Com- 
mission based on the UK and Wales model. It is a technical organ, which would 
not only aid the creation of laws, but would assist in the general functioning of 
the legal system in order to propose necessary changes.** 


Commission 3: “Form of State, Order, Autonomy, Decentralization, Fairness, Territo- 
rial Justice, Local Governments and Fiscal Organization” 


Regional State: Many proposals saw this as the ideal form of state for Chile, 
a system created in Europe. One proposal cites the definition of the region 
given by the Council of Europe in 1978 directly, as well as extensive European 
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The proposals hereinafter referred to may all be found on the Constitutional Conven- 
tion’s website: www.chileconvencion.cl under the corresponding commission. 
Proposal 167-1c. 

Proposal 174-1c. 

Proposal 213-1c. 

Proposal 234-1. 
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literature on the regional state.” Another document cites the Portuguese 
Constitution as an ideal example of the regional system. A third document 
cites the first decentralization law of France (1983), which was later incorpo- 
rated into the French Constitution (2003), by virtue of which the regions cease 
to be controlled by the central state.” Another proposal cites the French and 
Italian constitution in order to justify and explain the independence that the 
autonomous regions have vis a vis the central state. 

In effect, the Regional form of state was approved by the Convention and 
made it to the final draft of the Constitution. Not everyone agrees, however, 
that this is right for Chile. Many believe this system has worked well in Europe 
but that for many reasons (cultural, economic, etc.) will not work in Chile.?? 
New fiscal principles to be incorporated into the Constitution: This proposal 
cites the case of Croatia, Portugal and Spain, who have incorporated these 
principles into the Constitution.“ 

Concerning local governments: Spain and Germany establish municipalities 
as local governments with broad powers in their Constitutions.*! The French 
Constitution of 1958 is also cited as establishing legal principles that ensure an 
effective decentralization process giving ample powers to local governments.” 
“Special zones”: These are geographical areas qualified as special zones, such 
as Easter Island, and Antarctica, among others. The proposal cites the case of 
the Spanish cities Ceuta and Melilla which have a special statute and the case 
of French overseas territories in America and Oceania. The reason for this 
qualification would be the need for these territories to have certain autonomy 
while maintaining their link to the central government.* 

The creation of a special system of fundamental rights for Chileans overseas 
and the establishment of the “overseas region”: The proposal refers to French 
Constitution which has contemplated this for years. The Vatican, which has 


Proposal 91-3. 

Proposal 99-3. 

Proposal 157-3. 

Proposal 197-3-c. 

See Zarco Luksic's opinion https://www.latercera.com/reconstitucion/noticia/colu 
mna-de-zarko-luksic-la-copia-ilusoria-del-estado-regional/T4DDHLNR3ND5JKV 
6OX505JEHQM/ 

Proposal 200-3. 

Proposal 329-3. 

Proposal 384-3. 

Proposal 341-3. 
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very little territory and whose main authorities do not reside in the Vat- 
ican State, also has a system for Vatican nationals to participate legally in its 
administration. 


Commission number 6: “Justice System, Autonomous Control Organisms and Con- 
stitutional Reform” 


The citizen’s defenders or Ombudsman: The ombudsman is proposed by many 
Conventionals. One of these proposals states that its historical roots lye in the 
Swedish institution. It also cites the Spanish and French Constitution, both 
of which have a citizens defense council.** Another proposes the creation of 
a similar institution, citing the case of Germany, UK, France, Italy, Portugal, 
Spain, Ireland, Netherlands, also pointing out that the Swedish have had this 
institution for many years, and was born as a way to limit monarchic power.* 
The Judicial Council: Other proposals seek to establish a Judicial Council, 
which would be in charge of naming judges to the bench, imposing sanctions 
in case of judicial misconduct, and the general administration of the judiciary. 
The proposals point out the fact that most European countries already have 
such a council, with more than positive results.º Another proposal cites the 
case of France which has had a Judicial Council since 1883, and the exemplary 
case of the Italian Judicial Council which has shielded judges from external 
influence during dictatorships and the World War 11.9 

A complete overhaul of the current judicial system: This proposal points to 
the current judicial systems that the Italian, Portuguese and Spanish Consti- 
tutions contemplate as models both in form and in substance. 

Rules for the Chilean Central Bank: one proposal states that in Europe the ex- 
istence of the Central Bank is contained in the EU Treaties, regardless of what 
the national Constitutions contemplate* and that mostly all new European 
constitutions contemplate a Central Bank for their countries.°° 

The Constitutional Court: In talking about the importance of having a sep- 
arate entity which controls the constitutionality of the law, and rejecting the 
claims of those who say that the Constitutional Court should be eliminated 
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Proposal 25-6. 

Proposal 77-6. 

Proposals 88-6, 98-6, 198-6, 466-6, among others. 
Proposal 95-6. 

Proposal 90-6. 

Proposal 172-6-c. 

Proposal 349-6. 
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from the Chilean Constitution, various proposals state that almost all Euro- 
pean and even Latin American countries have a Constitutional Court. 

- Referendum as the way to approve a Constitutional reform: The proposals all 
cite the case of the Irish, French, and Swiss Constitutions, which contemplate 
mandatory referendums in case of Constitutional reform.?? 

- Neighbourhood justice: This proposal cites the case of Spain which has alter- 
nate resolution systems to solve small claims, adding that mediation has been 
highly recommended by the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe 
in different instruments, since 1998. Furthermore, most European countries 
have laws that regulate mediation.* 

- Special feminist courts: To judge cases of violence against women, among 
other issues. The proposal cites the UK and Spain has having especially effec- 
tive courts that pursue these cases.** 


Conclusions 


There are many European ideas and much European influence on the Con- 
stitutional framework that the Convention worked on. This is not strange, as 
Latin America began its independent republican life by “importing” ideas from 
Europe. 

There seems to be a great deal of concern on behalf of Europeans about Chile 
following their main “core values” or travel the same roads that Europeans have 
travelled. It is interesting to note that it is not just Europeans who are looking to 
“impose” a certain political avenue, but Chileans themselves believe that Euro- 
pean constitutionalism is the best model for the country. Spain seems to be the 
country that has most significantly intervened and influenced the process due 
to cultural, language and historical commonalities that bind Spain and Chile in 
many ways. This concern may be fueled not only by politics but also by com- 
mercial interests, especially given what occurred with the EU-Chile Association 
Agreement. 

In thinking about the central idea of the book regarding the reconfiguration 
of the presence of Europe in Latin America, it seems fair to say that at least in 
the Chilean Constitutional realm, Europe has maintained and strengthened 


51 Proposals 184-6-c, and 325-6. 

52 Proposals 198-6-c, 223-6, 425-6 and 467-6. 
53 Proposal 233-6. 

54 Proposal 324-6. 
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the fundamental presence it has always had. All the direct and indirect ways in 
which European ideas have tried to influence the Constitutional draft are re- 
markable. Similarly, it shows the way in which the Chilean legal community con- 
tinues to view Europe as an important (if not the most important) model for 
political and legal action. This is very important to consider, especially when 
many have stated that the influence of the US over Latin America has dwindled. 
As China and Russia are looking to expand their influence in Latin America, 
Europe continues to be a constitutional guiding light with which we still seek to 
illuminate our path. 
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Juan Carlos Aguirre 


Region-to-Region Approach: The EU and 
the Pacific Alliance 


Introduction 


The Pacific Alliance (PA) is an economic and development initiative. It was offi- 
cially created in June 2012 with the signing of the “Pacific Alliance Framework 
Agreement” by the Presidents of Chile, Colombia, Mexico and Peru. Funda- 
mentally, the PA is a business-oriented integration project (Kuwayama, 2019). 
The constitution of the PA Business Council is evidence of this. In addition, the 
PA has proposed to generate “deep integration”. However, its critics (Prieto & 
Betancourt, 2014; Pastrana & Castro, 2020; Sanahuja, 2019) point out that it only 
intends to generate an “expanded” free trade area, as it would simply be the har- 
monisation of the Free Trade Agreements already signed by the four signatory 
countries. However, the PA member states argue that it is possible to achieve 
progress in Latin American regionalism by promoting the free movement of 
goods, services, capital and people. They define as one of their main target mar- 
kets the Asia-Pacific rim, which, according to the PA members themselves, is one 
of the key regions of the global economy (Pacific Alliance, 2022). 

The European Union (EU) defines its objectives in a more complex way, ob- 
viously considering that the EU’s institutionality has been evolving since the last 
century. Thus, in a broad sense, the principle underpinning the EU is to promote 
peace and security and to respect fundamental rights and freedoms and spread 
European interests and values in the world (including ensuring a strong trade 
policy in line with multilateralism and the rules-based international order) (Eu- 
ropean Union, 2022). Considering these different but compatible worldviews, 
values and founding principles, one may wonder what space for convergence 
and cooperation exists between the two blocs, even though the PA looks with 
special attention to the Asia-Pacific. 

This chapter is organised as follows. Firstly, a comparative analysis of the PA 
and the EU is conducted. Secondly, a conceptual framework will be developed 
to analyse the possibilities for future linkages between the PA and the EU on the 
basis of the co-constitution of regional institutions and collective identity. In this 
way, the structural variables of Latin American regionalism will be analysed to 
subsequently define the agential variables that could lead to a strengthening of 
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the links between the PA and its European observer partners through the use of 
emerging flexibility mechanisms. Thirdly, the chapter will discuss specific emer- 
ging flexibility mechanisms that could strengthen and reshape PA-EU relations. 
Finally, the concluding remarks address the most relevant possibilities for col- 
laboration for the future of the interregional partnership between the PA and 
the EU. 


The PA and the EU: A comparative theoretical and 
institutional analysis 


The PA and the EU have co-constituted similarities with respect to structural 
variables within the international system. The collective identities of both blocs 
are in many ways similar if one considers the co-constitution variables that 
specialists in Latin American regionalism identify as central to the success of 
a regional organisation. From the structural point of view, we can find: (a) a 
common vision regarding the relationship with the hegemon(s) (Gardini, 
2010): mainly about the United States’ hegemony but China too; (b) similarity in 
development models (Gardini, 2010): open markets economies); (c) similarities 
in institutional models (Malamud & Castro, 2007); (d) convergence around re- 
gional leadership (Gardini, 2010; Nolte, 2006): Mexico in the case of the PA and 
Germany in the case of the EU. 

Meanwhile, from the agential perspective similarities are more nuanced. We 
have the importance of the role of presidentialism in the foreign policy decision- 
making process (Bernal-Meza, 2013; Malamud, 2008) (especially in the case of 
the PA) and the interaction of regional agents at the regional decision-making 
level (Aguirre, 2021) as Ministers, Vice-Ministers, diplomats and political advi- 
sors. However, the PA has been criticised for its institutional weakness or lack of 
institutional setting altogether (Prieto & Betancourt, 2014), which would pre- 
vent it from expanding to further stages of integration or regionness (Hettne & 
Sóderbaum, 2000). This is certainly not the case of the EU. Then, if one considers 
the above-mentioned similarities: How to take advantage of this identity sim- 
ilarity to reconfigure Latin America-European Union relations? I argue that a 
purposeful rapprochement to the EU (thirty-one European states are observer 
members of the PA) can help strengthen the collective identity and, therefore, 
the institutional design of the PA, taking advantage of its main feature, its insti- 
tutional flexibility and the similarities in terms of the collective identity of the 
two blocs. 

Institutionalism and institutionalisation matter in regionalism and in inter- 
regionalism too. While the literature on regional institution building is closely 
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linked to the generation of an institutional collective identity and vice versa 
(Checkel, 2016), it is a fact that the institutional design of the PA has not man- 
aged to build a solid collective identity (strong institutionality based on a dense 
bureaucratic structure), despite its more than 10 years of existence. And it is in 
this peculiar, hybrid and flexible sense that the EU can support the strengthening 
of the organisation. This can be done in two ways. On the one hand, generating 
an “Otherness” (Wendt, 1994) can lead to the re-signification of the PA’s collec- 
tive identity, taking the institutional evolution of the EU as a mirror. On the other 
hand, through technical-institutional advice to create solid but flexible minimum 
bureaucratic (intergovernmental) structures that allow the PA to project itself as 
a global actor and have the “Actorness” capacity, which means behaving actively 
and deliberately in relation to other actors in the international system (Sjóstedt, 
1977). At the same time, only after the institutional strengthening of the PA, 
can the EU also support the PA directly with concrete cooperation policies and 
agreements, where cross-regional mechanisms would greatly help. 

One of the main characteristics of the PA is what its Constitutive Treaty and 
its member states have called “institutional flexibility”! This is an essential fea- 
ture of the organisation, in contrast to the institutional rigidity of other projects 
in the region. It is precisely the institutional flexibility of the PA that allows it to 
incorporate, more easily than other organisations in the region, diverse actors 
into the institution’s decision-making processes. These actors, such as the busi- 
ness sector, give continuity to the organisation through mechanisms of emergent 
flexibility (Búzás & Graham, 2020: 2) or ad hoc flexibility like cross-regional ini- 
tiatives (Garzón & Nolte, 2017; Prieto & Betancourt, 2014). Thus, the emergent 
flexibility is defined as “a property of international agreements that is not inten- 
tionally crafted by rule-makers when a rule is formally established, but rather is 
subsequently discovered, activated, and accessed by creative rule-users to change 
agreements in ways unintended by design” (Búzás & Graham, 2020: 2). 

These flexibilities confer agency upon the PA members. This characteristic 
may well allow the PA to play a role in the reconfiguration of relations between 
Latin America and the EU. In this sense, I argue that the PA and the EU should 


1 Specifically, the Framework Agreement of the Pacific Alliance, signed in 2012, defines 
its institutional design based on the creation of a Council of Ministers, the highest de- 
liberative body, which meets once a year. It also has a High-Level Group, a rotating Pro 
Tempore Presidency and ad hoc working groups. In addition, the Agreement is open 
to the incorporation of new members (subject to approval by the Council of Ministers) 
and establishes the figure of the Associated States and the Observer States. 
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cooperate to provide the PA with a minimum of institutionalisation before they 
start elaborating any more specific cooperation agenda through emerging flex- 
ibility mechanisms. The first of these mechanisms came in 2013 when the EU 
became the special guest at the Pacific Alliance Summit in Cali, Colombia. The 
second momentum in the inter-regional relationship took place in 2018 in Brus- 
sels, where a roadmap on the most relevant issues for the parties was agreed 
upon with the EU High Representative Federica Mogherini and the Pacific Al- 
liance Foreign Ministers. The third event took place in 2019 when the two blocs 
signed a Joint Declaration, a document that discusses similar issues to those 
being negotiated by the PA with ASEAN. 


The co-constitution of agent-structure and collective 
identity building 


The specialised literature on Latin American regionalism explains the low per- 
formance of regional projects according to five variables: (1) the relation with 
the hegemon(s) of the international system; (2) similarities between develop- 
ment models; (3) consensus on regional leadership; (4) the role of presidential- 
ism? in the processes of creation and disappearance of regional projects; (5) the 
socialisation of regional agents. In that sense, the external relations of regional 
organisations will also be defined according to the convergence, or lack of it, with 
external partners with regard to co-constituted structural (points 1, 2 and 3) and 
agential variables (points 4 and 5). Thus, following Wendt (1987, 1992a, 1992b), 
both agency and structure are co-constituted and generate collective identities 
and institutionality. 
In this regard, co-constitution between agents and structures exists when 


An institution is a relatively stable structure or set of identities and interests. These 
structures are usually codified in formal rules and regulations, but these only have value 
by virtue of the socialisation of actors and their sharing of collective knowledge. Insti- 
tutions are fundamentally cognitive entities that do not exist independently of actors 
ideas about how the world works (Wendt, 1992b: 9). 


2 The role of presidentialism in regionalism of Latin America has been studied in depth, 
and there is considerable academic consensus on its relevance (see also Mattli, 1999; 
Malamud, 2005; Bernal-Meza, 2002; Colacrai & Lorenzini, 2005; Tickner, 2007; Russell 
& Tokatlian, 2009; Dellanegra, 2012). However, it is necessary to broaden its explan- 
atory capacity by incorporating actors that surround the decision-making process in 
Latin American foreign policy, despite the prevailing presidentialism. 
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Therefore, both agency and structure are created, maintained and, above all, 
modified, as collective identities change interests. 

From the interregional point of view, when similarities exist between two 
blocs, collective identity could play a key role in the relationship, especially 
through the “Otherness” concept. To generate convergence of initiatives (with 
regional and extra-regional partners) the structural variables must be moder- 
ately aligned among their members, i.e. the parties must coincide in their rela- 
tions with the hegemon(s), in their institutional and development models, and 
their vision of regional leadership. Concerning the agential variables in Latin 
America, the parties must promote the socialisation of the Presidents, as these 
are the agents who drive the creation and implementation of regional norms. 
At the same time, Latin American countries should ensure the interaction of 
other regional agents, such as ministers, diplomats, state officials and, especially, 
civil society. It is the regional agents who can reinforce the collective identity of 
an organisation through inter-group socialisation and decision-making at the 
regional level. 

Only a few studies on regional institutions and collective identity in Latin 
America exist (Prieto, 2015, 2020; Oelsner, 2013). Yet, it is possible to develop 
an analytical framework of regional collective identity based on the structural 
and agential variables identified. That is to say: The convergence between the 
countries involved at the regional level of the structural variables (relations with 
the hegemons, development model, and acceptance or rejection of regional lead- 
ership) provides a first layer of collective identity. Next, agential factors empha- 
sising socialisation through emergent flexibility mechanisms allow adding new 
partners internationally and to relate normatively to them, thus adding to or 
reinforcing the existing regional collective identity. Regional institutions can 
be more or less rigid (with institutional inertia and a solid bureaucratic frame- 
work) or more or less flexible (with little bureaucracy). In any case, both species 
contain mechanisms of emerging flexibility in their design. Emerging flexibility 
mechanisms allow associating new members to the regional organisation. To 
strengthen these relations between blocs, agential effort and socialisation are 
required. 


Emergent flexibility in action: Cross-regional mechanisms 
between the Pacific Alliance and the European Union 


Applying the analytical model proposed above, the relations between the PA and 
the EU have enormous potential for convergence. Firstly, from the point of view 
of the relationship with the hegemon, both blocs have good and close relations 
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with the United States. The PA countries have FTAs with the United States, while 
the EU is close to Washington across the board, in cultural, political, commercial 
and also military terms. However, it is important to point out that the two blocs 
have substantial differences concerning their relationship with China. For PA 
members, it is a key partner and the main trading partner, while for the EU, it is 
a “strategic competitor” (Tovar, 2021). 

Secondly, from the point of view of development models, many of the coun- 
tries that make up the EU are seen by the PA countries as “like-minded coun- 
tries’, fundamentally because they have free market economies. At the same 
time, from an institutional point of view, there is closeness between the blocs, 
especially regarding the support of liberal democracy, the rule of law, the protec- 
tion of human rights and the autonomy of institutions such as the Central Bank. 
It is also worth mentioning, given the evolution of regionalism in the sub-region, 
that the four members of the PA coincide in terms of their development model 
(neoliberal) and, to a certain extent, in terms of institutional models. In fact, it 
is this economic model that mainly made the creation of the PA possible and 
generated a degree of common identity among its members, despite internal po- 
litical changes. 

At the same time, the strategy of “cross-regionalism” is an element of the emer- 
gent flexibility mechanism used by PA to maintain relations with the EU. The 
cross-regional mechanism refers to “the new practice or strategy of negotiating 
multiple parallel bilateral trade agreements with partners belonging to different 
regions” (Garzon & Nolte, 2017). It also affects the balance of power within Latin 
America because the creation of the PA, with the inclusion of Mexico, called into 
question Brazil’s leadership role in the sub-region, since Mexico was included 
in the PA because the other member countries needed a paymaster to counter- 
balance the power of Brazil and, eventually, Venezuela, which had already cre- 
ated ALBA. Neither Chile, Colombia nor Peru have the material and ideational 
capacities to match the sub-regional paymasters. This strategy has a meeting 
point with the partnerships that the EU has established in Latin America. Faced 
with the fragmentation of regional integration initiatives in Latin America, the 
EU has adjusted its external approach over time and has opted to strengthen its 
relations with individual countries. Specifically, this mechanism has been under- 
pinned by strategic agreements signed with Brazil, Mexico and Chile, as well as 
trade agreements with Colombia and Peru. 

Now, from the point of view of the agential variables, presidentialism has 
been a relevant factor in the development of the PA. The organisation is the 
clearest example of presidentialism playing a relevant role, at least in its crea- 
tion of the organisation. This is usual across Latin America’s regional integration 
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projects (Mattli, 1999). The particular interest that former Peruvian President 
Alan Garcia had in this regard during his second term in office is well known. 
This idea arose, firstly, for the creation of the political coordination forum called 
the Pacific Arc (García Belaúnde, 2015; Guerra-Barón, 2019), which resulted in 
what we know today as the PA. The role played in those years by the former 
President of Chile, Sebastián Piñera, was also key, as he saw an opportunity to 
strengthen his foreign policy (Nolte & Wehner, 2013; Guerra-Barón, 2019), once 
again under the auspices of the Free Trade Agreements and a supposed boost to 
regional value chains. 

The role of other so-called “regional actors” has been important in addition to 
the presidential priorities and impulses for the creation of new regional or sub- 
regional organisations. It is now important to focus attention on the role of the 
agents who effectively socialise in regional institutions since it is not exclusively 
presidents who are involved in the institutional development of projects, Rather, 
it is foreign ministers, diplomats, advisors, businessmen and other types of rep- 
resentatives who generate the habitus of an organisation, even when this organi- 
sation does not have formal institutionality, as in the case of the PA. 

On this last point, the relationship between the PA and the EU has been medi- 
ated by an important presence of regional agents from both sides, who have gen- 
erated a series of attempts to strengthen the relationship between the two blocs. 
On the PA side, foreign ministers from member countries, as well as diplomats, 
officials and businessmen, have been key actors in trying to generate a stronger 
partnership. On the European side, the action of EU diplomats and businessmen 
has been complemented by that of a broad spectrum of non-traditional actors. 
More specifically, universities, businesses and civil society organisations have 
taken part in the various actions that have been carried out between the par- 
ties. In this sense, the first cross-regional rapprochement took place at the VII 
Presidential Summit of the PA in Cali (2013). Former Spanish Prime Minister 
Mariano Rajoy took part in the meeting on behalf of the EU. At the same time, 
two new European observer states, France and Portugal, were accepted. On the 
occasion, Rajoy pointed out: 


It is simply a step towards progress and an adaptation to the new, more open and more 
global world” (...) “this is what leads to employment and people’s well-being” (...) “We 
wanted to come here for 24 hours to give my backing and support to this association and 
to say that Spain wants to collaborate and help build this Alliance (ABC, 2013). 


Rajoy’s attendance was followed by a Seminar organised in Hamburg (Germany) 
by the EU-LAC Foundation and a Business Roundtable organised by the Latein- 
amerikaverein von Hamburg, an opportunity where the former German Foreign 
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Minister, Guido Westerwelle, celebrated the Pacific Alliances commitment to 
free trade (Zarandi, 2014). Both events mark not only the convergence of inter- 
ests between the parties but also the first emerging flexibility mechanism used 
by the PA in its relations with external actors. In this regard, it should be noted 
that the PA was not conceived to establish relations with the EU. Thus, this first 
rapprochement shows the parties’ interest in pursuing strategic alliances beyond 
their own core objectives. It is understandable that under the logic of “Actorness” 
the EU wants to move closer to new regional blocs that share its founding prin- 
ciples. But for the PA this relationship is explained more by its interest in gen- 
erating international support, with its “like-minded” partners, in order to add 
strategic support to its project. 

Another cross-regional initiative as an emerging flexibility mechanism took 
place in Brussels in 2018. At the meeting, the High Representative for For- 
eign Affairs and Security Policy/Vice-President of the European Commission, 
Federica Mogherini (a key actor in the reshaping of PA-EU relations), organ- 
ised a meeting with representatives of the four Pacific Alliance countries. On 
the occasion, the participants confirmed the willingness of the EU and the PA 
to strengthen relations based on common values of democracy, protection of 
human rights and the rule of law, and a shared vision of open trade and in- 
vestment and sustainable development. The parties also agreed on the impor- 
tance of promoting multilateralism and a rules-based global order, as well as 
open, transparent and inclusive free trade agreements, in line with the World 
Trade Organisation, to enhance competitiveness and foster sustainable socio- 
economic development and social inclusion (Pacific Alliance, 2019). On the oc- 
casion, the European High Representative, in addition to emphasising European 
standards that can serve to strengthen the relationship with the PA (European 
Union, 2022), also wanted to be more pragmatic and offered the establishment 
of a roadmap in specific areas of dialogue, cooperation and mutually beneficial 
activities in the form of the exchange of experiences and information to draw 
relevant lessons from each other’s integration processes. 

As a result of the two previous cross-regional initiatives, in 2019, the two 
blocs signed a Joint Declaration in which they agreed to deepen their partner- 
ship. This is a further sign of the use of flexibility mechanisms in the relationship 
between the two blocs. In that context, High Representative Federica Mogherini 
pointed out: 


The European Union is committed to strengthening its political, economic and coop- 
eration ties with the Pacific Alliance. The Alliance is a driver of regional integration in 
Latin America, with whom we have a strong friendship and share fundamental values, a 
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strong belief in multilateralism and a mutual commitment to promote the 2030 Agenda 
and the Sustainable Development Goals (Pacific Alliance, 2019). 


Basically, the declaration points to the classic themes in the collaboration be- 
tween the parties, already defined in the roadmap agreed upon in 2018. The 
difference here lies in the operational approach meant to identify actions to ad- 
dress the priorities mutually identified by the Pacific Alliance and the EU. The 
modalities of the specific actions will be agreed upon by Pacific Alliance and EU 
experts, who will report regularly to the Pacific Alliance national coordinators 
and EU representatives (European Union, 2022). By now, these priorities have 
been clearly defined: entrepreneurship and gender, strategies for digital markets, 
education and university exchange, and a green economy. In this sense, the PA 
is moving away from the classic conception of interregional trade and is begin- 
ning to incorporate more strategic areas in its development, using mechanisms 
of emerging flexibility (cross-regionalism). For its part, the EU has the opportu- 
nity to strengthen specific areas of cooperation with Latin America through the 
PA, adding non-traditional actors to the process, such as universities, women’s 
entrepreneurship groups, and ecologically aware entrepreneurs, among others, 
paving the way towards a genuine strategic bi-regional alliance (Ghymers, 2016). 
However, the problem at this point is the long-term sustainability of cooperation 
initiatives between the two blocs because the PA lacks both legal personality and 
a significant institutional structure. 

It is true that the member states of the PA “have always emphasised that they 
do not want to create cumbersome institutions and do not intend to have a com- 
munity or supranational institutions. However, it is also true that the Alliance's 
agenda and its foreign projection seem to be saying the opposite, as it is neces- 
sary to have permanent institutions to count internationally, as the PA aims to. 
A permanent and relatively stable team representing the Alliance will facilitate 
the external representation and positioning that the Alliance aspires to (Torres, 
2016: 32). The PA Pro Tempore Secretariat leaves the PA's agenda of priorities to 
the discretion of the government of the day. Furthermore, it leaves the PA unable 
to sit at the negotiating table with other blocs (Torres, 2016: 32). 

In fact, the Pacific Alliances lack of legal personality prevents it from deep- 
ening and consolidating its initiatives with the EU and other blocs since it cannot 
sign agreements on behalf ofits members and cannot commit them either. While 
the Pacific Alliance as a bloc cannot sign an agreement with the EU, it can use 
the emerging flexibility mechanisms, such as cross-regionalism, as it has done so 
far. This, in turn, reinforces its own collective identity and perhaps, with time, 
its will to institutionalise. This would imply, to an extent, the use of the EU as 
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an institutional mirror to reinforce its intergovernmental institutionalism, for 
example by creating a permanent executive secretariat or a Council of Ministers 
and/or a General Secretariat. This is where the EU can play an important role 
based on its institutional experience, thereby giving the Pacific Alliance the ca- 
pacity to act. After this process, the chances that the two blocs could sit down to 
negotiate a common agenda for cooperation would greatly increase. 

The necessity for further institutionalisation of the PA can be demonstrated 
by the case of the development of digital markets in the PA-EU relationship. The 
PA more or less follows the European doctrine in this regard (General Data Pro- 
tection Regulation rules). However, here the main attribute of the PA, flexibility, 
has also shown its weakness in addressing relevant societal issues. Following 
Corredor (2020), none of the normative or legal reactions to the technological 
giants has been prepared or even debated to establish a doctrine or standard. At 
present, there is no common understanding of the scope of cross-border data 
flows or the appropriateness of data localisation as part of concerted strategies to 
protect the privacy of PA countries’ citizens. All of these seemingly disconnected 
issues are relevant to the creation of digital ecosystems, and coherence is best 
achieved through institutionalisation and legally binding commitments by PA 
members. In this sense, then, EU collaboration can be crucial, if only if the EU 
could persuade the PA to generate, for example, a minimum of institutionalisa- 
tion to drive a common cybersecurity policy. 


Conclusions 


Thinking about the role that the PA and the EU can play in the reconfigura- 
tion of relations between Latin America and Europe implies analysing two com- 
pletely different cases. Evidently, the PA prioritises its relations with Asia-Pacific 
countries, which are quite distant from the interests pursued by the EU, at least 
geographically. 

However, when certain analytical criteria are applied to the PA-EU relation- 
ship, it can be understood that these are two regional projects with similarities 
about their collective identity. Due to the above-mentioned, my argument fo- 
cused on three main issues. The first relates to the search for similarities between 
the collective identities of both the PA and the EU, to argue that it is on the basis 
of those commonalities that a rapprochement between the parties should begin. 

Firstly, following Wendt (1987, 1992a, 1992b, 1994), I suggested that a re- 
assertion of Otherness (PA vis-a-vis the EU) can help the PA to strengthen its 
institutionality in order to have a better capacity for Actorness in the future. 
Secondly, I pointed out that the PAs own flexibility allows it to use emerging 
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flexibility mechanisms, such as cross-regionalism, without institutional con- 
straints, to seek out and include new strategic partners that allow it to position 
itself internationally. Thirdly, I pointed out that although cross-regionalism as 
a mechanism of emerging flexibility has allowed the PA to approach the EU on 
three occasions until the signing of the Joint Declaration in 2019, today it is not 
enough. This is because cross-regionalism generates the conditions for a rap- 
prochement between the parties, but does not allow for the deepening of PA-EU 
relations in the long term. 

The main conclusion of this chapter is that if the PA intends to be a strategic 
partner in relations with the EU, the EU must first persuade the PA to bring 
about changes in its current institutionality, moving towards the establishment 
of a permanent General-Secretariat or some intergovernmental body that allows 
it to have more capacity for Actorness in the international system. This does not 
imply losing institutional flexibility, because flexibility is the result of the agency 
in terms of the capacity of actors socialised in specific institutional frameworks. 
Thus, the challenge is to persuade actors on both sides. Especially if we consider 
that since Josep Borrell took office as High Representative of the Union for For- 
eign Affairs and Security Policy and Vice-President of the European Commis- 
sion, the Pacific Alliance has lost prominence within the EU agenda. In this sense, 
it seems that the EU looks favourably at the PAS initiatives. But at the same time, 
it recognises the complexity of advancing the deepening of relations between 
the parties, insofar as the PA does not acquire greater degrees of institutional- 
isation. Moreover, the current stalemate and even internal clashes that the PA is 
experiencing further complicate relations with the EU, especially the deepening 
of such relations. In any case, the EU is the best ally the PA can have to improve 
its institutional framework or to move towards some kind of common policy in a 
specific area, considering the EU’s own experience and history, but maintaining 
its characteristic hallmark, flexibility. In this way, it will be possible to establish a 
structured cooperation relationship with the EU, which will allow the deepening 
of bi-regional ties. This specific and pragmatic cooperation agenda would have 
to foster the PAS global positioning in the future and, at the same time, reinforce 
the EU’s normative power in the international system. 
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Gian Luca Gardini 


Context, Foreign Policies, Tools and 
Ideas: Concluding Remarks on a 
Continuous Reconfiguration of the EU- 
LAC Relation 


The seventeen chapters of this book have explored recent developments in the 
bi-regional relation between the European Union (EU) and Latin America and 
the Caribbean (LAC). The book addressed EU-LAC relations taking into due 
consideration both the EU and the Latin American perspective and interest. 
This is certified by the well-balanced academic background of the contributors 
as well as by the topic and perspective of their contributions. At the same time, 
the overall standing point of the book leans towards a European view. This does 
not express any particular preference of the team or any specific view of global 
affairs. This perspective simply reflects the aim of the Jean Monnet project “The 
redefinition of the EU presence in Latin America and the Caribbean” (EUin- 
LAC), which generated this book. As the title suggests, the whole intellectual 
exercise was designed to rethink the presence and positioning of the EU in Latin 
America and the Caribbean. While considering both sides, the EU remained the 
centre of our reflections. 

The aim of our analysis was three-fold: (a) to dissect the context within which 
EU-LAC relations are taking place; (b) to assess the foreign policies of some key 
state actors, which have the potential to steer EU-LAC relations; and (c) to iden- 
tify and discuss topical issues relevant to the EU-LAC agenda. 

This set of aims was reflected in the book structure. In part I, purposefully 
entitled “foreign policies and contextual factors moulding EU-LAC relations’, we 
tried to balance systemic and agential factors that shape the bi-regional relation. 
We dealt with the foreign policies of individual state actors, such as Spain, Por- 
tugal, Germany, Italy, UK and Brazil as potential drivers of EU-LAC relations. At 
the same time, we also considered systemic factors affecting the context of EU- 
LAC relations, such as the impact of the US-China competition, the quest for au- 
tonomy pursued by both the EU and Latin America, and the objective difficulties 
that the EU faces to link with Latin America and the Caribbean due to the con- 
comitant crises that struck the continent. This approach also provides a healthy 
balance in the debate between structure and agency, to which I will return below. 
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In part II, entitled “a reinvigorated agenda for EU-Latin America relations’, 
we critically addressed some topics already present on the EU-LAC agenda and 
suggested some new ones or at least some new ways to look at them. We blended 
theoretical and empirical considerations on the bi-regional agenda. On the one 
hand, we discussed more conceptual issues such as the idea of decoupling the 
political and functional agendas, to introduce techplomacy and the role of big 
tech, to link strongly the ecological and the social transition and to examine 
underexplored forms of soft power such as European engagement with key 
debates within Latin America, for example, the constitutional reform in Chile. 
On a more practical level, we also discussed key issues on the technical agenda 
such as digitalization, energy systems, entrepreneurship, the smart specialization 
strategy, actions for climate and biodiversity, migration in its multiple dimen- 
sions, and the challenges of a region-to-region approach. 


Two shifts in empirical observation and theoretical 

thinking 

As early as the 18th century, the philosopher Giambattista Vico theorised the 
courses and recourses of history, arguing that history unfolds in cycles that tend 
to repeat themselves (Vico, 2015). The idea of finding patterns and regularities 
is certainly not new to any social science and to International Relations in par- 
ticular. It suffices to think of George Modelski’s cycles of systemic change where 
he argued that power transition repeats itself broadly with the same modalities 
across history (Modelski, 1981). Not surprisingly, there seem to be cycles of em- 
pirical and theoretical focuses also in the study, and therefore one would guess 
in the practice, of European Union-Latin America and the Caribbean relations. 
On the one hand, the tension between agency and structure, and on the other, 
that between values and interests, have often characterised the policy and the 
academic debate on EU-LAC relations. 

In this respect, we have observed two significant shifts in the last few years. 
First, there has been a move from predominantly agent-focused studies to more 
context-oriented analyses. Second, there has been a pragmatic shift from a shared 
value-based relationship to one founded on common interests. In principle, we 
welcome both shifts as more apt to capture the realities of politics and interna- 
tional relations. At the same time, we tried to keep a balanced approach acknowl- 
edging that the two dyads always inform international politics, with a varying 
degree of intensity and combination in different historical, political, economic 
and social moments. Hence, this is one of the primary reasons for the continuous 
redefinition of the EU’s presence in Latin America and the Caribbean. 
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More specifically, on the debate between agency and structure, the book has 
sought to rebalance discussion by stressing the role of structure as a limiting 
factor of the agent’s preferences and actions. This - we hope - was evident in part 
I, where the focus was on both the individual foreign policy of key state actors 
and the contextual factors constraining their choices and behaviour. Part II has 
pursued a blend of structural and agential considerations when dissecting key 
issues on the bi-regional agenda. This largely reflects the approach of the English 
School of international relations, for which international outcomes, organisation 
and organisations, including therefore interregional regimes, are largely the re- 
sult of the agent’s preferences within the limits posed by structure and context 
(Linklater, 2001). 

The debate between agency and structure has a long tradition in International 
Relations. For at least the last fifty years it has been present in the theoretical and 
methodological discussion in various disciplines in the human and social sci- 
ences, such as sociology, geography and philosophy (Lukes, 1968; O’Neill, 1973; 
Gregory, 1981; Wallerstein, 1974). Political science and especially International 
Relations have also followed this pattern (Rosenau, 1986; Waltz, 1979; Wendt, 
1987). If the debate dates back to the 1960s and the problem of the level of anal- 
ysis (Singer, 1961), in the 1970s and 1980s, neorealism prevailed in the diatribe 
within International Relations, prioritising systemic factors and arguing that it 
is essentially the context that defines the modalities and contents of interactions 
at the international level (Waltz, 1979; Gilpin, 1981). In the mid-1980s, the dis- 
cussion became more balanced and since the 1990s, with the constructivist wave 
in International Relations (Wendt, 1987, 1992; Checkel, 2003; Finnemore & Sik- 
kink, 1998), the role of agency has been quite prominent. More recently, the 
emphasis on agency has blossomed to include different theoretical approaches 
such as post-structuralism, reflexivist theories, actor-network theories, and new 
concepts and new areas of research have been developed (Braun, Schindler & 
Wille, 2019; Schindler, 2014). Events such as the Covid-19 pandemic, the war in 
Ukraine and the need for an ecological transition have shown that structure and 
context do matter a lot. 

In more geographically and thematically circumscribed terms, the EU-LAC 
bi-regional relationship has been analysed from various perspectives over the 
last thirty years, and until very recently there was a noticeable tendency to focus 
on agency, preferences and opportunities (Borrell, 2020; Haider & Clemente 
Batalla, 2020; Gardini & Ayuso, 2015; Krakowski, 2008). This approach tends 
to concentrate on actors and their behaviour, often stressing shortcomings in 
political will. Yet this tends to downplay the analysis of structural and systemic 
factors, which constrain the actors’ choices, and which were left almost as a 
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secondary aspect with limited impact on the bi-regional relationship. In the last 
couple of years, emphasis on contextual factors has vehemently returned to the 
fore (Gardini, 2021a; Nolte, 2023; Maihold, Muscio Blanco & Zilla, 2023). This 
book fully acknowledges the value of agency, but at the same time, it seeks to 
focus on the systemic framework of the EU-LAC relationship in order to un- 
derstand its current state and explain its limits and opportunities. Despite the 
unfavourable international context, and precisely with this in mind, the EU-LAC 
relationship is solid, and the seemingly inauspicious context itself also provides 
opportunities to deepen the EU-LAC relationship. The July 2023 EU-CELAC 
summit, after 8 years of absence, was perhaps the most relevant manifestation of 
how context prompts actors to alter their policies. This provides a second reason 
for a continuous redefinition of EU-LAC relations. 

The second tension, between values and interests, is intertwined with the de- 
bate on agency and structure. The book has sought to establish a bridge between 
the two debates. Furthermore, our approach attempted to go beyond the debate 
on whether agents shape social structures or vice versa. It tried to escape the 
logic that analyses the European Union and its members on the one hand, and 
Latin America, its regional organisations and states on the other, as agents de- 
tached from the international context in which they operate. Until very recently, 
with the coming to the international fore of context-changing factors such as 
Covid-19 or the war in Ukraine, it seemed as if the values and interests that 
supposedly bind the EU and LAC together do not have to take into account 
the structural and systemic constraints. The EU-LAC relationship does not take 
place in a vacuum and cannot be understood only in a bi-regional context. It 
takes place in a historical, political and social context in which other actors and 
circumstances also play a leading role. This in turn shapes both values and inter- 
ests, the way in which they are defined and defended. 

The academic literature has often focused on the values that supposedly bind 
the EU and LAC together but it has also stressed the importance of common 
interests to maintain a solid relation (Sanahuja, 2013; Gardini & Ayuso, 2015; 
Gardini, 2021b). Policy-makers and civil society too have often emphasised 
shared values (Maas, 2019, Borrell, 2020, Euractiv, 2022; Jung, 2021), to the point 
that this has sometimes occurred to the detriment of the importance of interests. 
This was very likely due more to reasons of political opportunity and etiquette 
rather than lack of reflection or analysis. Not surprisingly, also EU and EU-LAC 
official documents have broadly followed this path (European Commission, 
2022; EU-CELAC, 2015). Yet, a discourse analysis of the final declarations that 
emanated from the eight EU-LAC summits celebrated between 1999 and 2015 
reveals that the word values was mentioned 22 times and the word interests 33. 
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References to shared and common values were only 9 though, while references 
to common and mutual interests were 20.! This is — I believe — a fair reflection 
of the actual weight of interests and values in international relations and also 
EU-LAC relations. 

Indeed, the EU-LAC partnership is not only based on supposedly shared 
values, which are at least wobbling at the moment of writing, but also on 
common interests. The war in Ukraine and the diatribe between certain Latin 
American governments and the United States about the invitation of Venezuela, 
Cuba and Nicaragua to the 2022 Summit of the Americas show that the conti- 
nent is, at best, divided on the meaning and defence of values such as democracy, 
human rights, the rule of law and non-interference, all of which are very cheered 
in Europe. In spite of these questions of principle, the EU and Latin America 
and the Caribbean share several interests at the international level. These are the 
primary base on which to construct a meaningful political relation and a fruitful 
cooperation. Interests are partly shaped by values and world views but also the 
other way around. As the most recent literature shows (Nolte, 2023; Maihold, 
Muscio Blanco & Zilla, 2023) interests rather than values may be the engine for a 
renewed EU-LAC relationship. This should be true for both the political and the 
functional agendas. Yet, if it were not so, there is always the possibility of decoup- 
ling them as I argued in Chapter 10 in this book. 

Overall, actors and structures change. Values and interests do so too. There- 
fore also policies need a continuous redefinition to adapting to shifting circum- 
stances, preferences and goals. The EU-LAC relationship is no exception. This 
dimension is a central legacy of this book. 


Four lessons drawn from the encounter of individual 
foreign policies and their context 


After discussing the importance of context and the centrality of interests in in- 
ternational relations, it is now time to resume the key findings and lessons to 
be learnt from the analysis of the foreign policy of specific actors. Four aspects 
stand out: the varying degrees of interest in Latin America that EU member 
states display across time; the tension between change and continuity and the 
wariness of big slogans and announcements; the importance of interlocutors and 


1 Discourse analysis conducted by the author in preparation for the presentation “When 
Geopolitics meets values” (“Cuando la geopolitica se une a los valores”) delivered for 
the EU-LAC Foundation, 25 November 2020. 
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the understanding of their views and priorities; and once again that politics and 
policies are very much context-dependent. 

Perhaps the big lesson for the European Union institutions is that relations 
with Latin America and the Caribbean cannot invariably count on the unwa- 
vering support of member states, even those more closely involved in Latin 
America. This is manifest in two respects. The first, EU member states have their 
own national agendas and strategies towards Latin America, including bilat- 
eral strategies and alternative multilateral strategies. Compatibility and mutual 
reinforcing of national and EU strategies have not to be taken for granted but 
carefully assessed, pursued and built. Second, interest in and support for initia- 
tives about Latin America, be at the national or the community level, may vary in 
member states across time, depending on the government in office and its prior- 
ities, the national political and social climate, and the national and international 
circumstances. Support for closer relations with Latin America may be constant 
in discourse but is quite swinging in practice. 

The chapters by Caballero on Spain, Fonseca on Portugal, Beneduzi on Italy 
and León Gonzalez on Germany have clearly shown this. Spain has consistently 
placed Latin America among its foreign policy priorities. Still, different admin- 
istrations have taken quite different approaches and assumed different degrees 
of commitment, often privileging in practice other regions of the world. The 
Ibero-American system also deserves scrutiny in that it is an alternative region- 
to-region approach to the EU’s. The “yo-yo” policy (Fonseca in Chapter 2) that 
Portugal has maintained towards Latin America further reinforces the argument 
that even European countries with consolidated political and economic links 
with Latin America face ups and downs in their commitment to the continent. 
Italy has shown more or less interest towards Latin America largely depending 
on the economic national agenda and the economic international climate, in 
spite of the ever present issue of the Italian diaspora in Latin America. Germany 
has made considerable political efforts and overtures towards Latin America but 
prioritising its own economic and societal mood and interest as the energy part- 
nership in Brazil, Mexico and Chile show. 

A second lesson has to do with the wariness of announced major policy changes 
that result in little practical effects and the problematic balance between change 
and continuity in international relations. As Maria Garcia discussed, the “Global 
Britain” campaign and London's foreign policy offensive in Latin America after 
Brexit have in fact changed very little in terms of policy and results as compared 
to the UK pre-Brexit times. Overall, the whole Brexit issue has not affected the 
EU presence in Latin America and the latter’s relevance for the EU in any signif- 
icant way (Astroza, 2019; Gardini, 2019). On a similar note, in 2019 Germany 
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trumpeted a new approach to Latin America making the continent a priority of 
its foreign policy and a “neighbour of values” (Maas, 2019). As Germany took 
over the EU presidency in the second semester of 2020, Latin America almost 
disappeared from the agenda (German Presidency, 2020). Something quite sim- 
ilar happened when Portugal took over the EU presidency in the first semester of 
2021 and a clear priority was given to Africa (Portuguese Presidency, 2021). The 
combination of change and continuity of the foreign policy approach of single 
EU member states towards Latin America also impacts the EU role and policy in 
the continent and the support for it. Expectations of the EU Spanish presidency 
in the second half of 2023 would better take this into account. 

A third key lesson has to do with the interlocutors that the EU finds in Latin 
America and the Caribbean. As Elena Lazarou and Diego Ponce discussed in 
their chapter, Brazil had long been viewed in Brussels as a privileged and stra- 
tegic partner and as a possible engine for stronger EU-Latin America relations. 
Economic difficulties and the Bolsonaro administration, but not only this one, 
have shown that the positions, support and command of the counterparts in 
Latin America have not to be taken for granted. In a similar vein, Juan Carlos 
Aguirre argued how the Pacific Alliance, in spite of a promising recent past and 
a problematic present, can be a suitable partner for the EU’s region-to-region ap- 
proach. Still, nuances in collective identity and institutional issues may hamper 
an effective relationship. On a similar note, Paz Verónica Milet and Belén Cabe- 
zas Araya have argued in their chapter how the concomitant crises that have 
recently struck Latin America along with the paralysis of Latin American re- 
gional organisations make it difficult for Brussels to find reliable counterparts 
in the continent, especially when it comes to the EU’s cheered region-to-region 
approach. 

Fourthly, any social and political relationship is ultimately context-dependent, 
arguably even more than it is actor-dependent. Paulina Astroza Suárez and Javier 
Sepúlveda Estrada discussed how the quest for autonomy is being pursued in 
both Europe and Latin America, although with different instruments and polit- 
ical traditions. The results of this newly autonomous posture are not yet clear but 
they certainly pose both challenges and opportunities to the EU-LAC relation. 
At the same time, the growing US-China competition at the global level may 
restrict room for manoeuvring for other actors. Still, as Sandra Zapata argues in 
her chapter, this too provides Europe and Latin America and the Caribbean with 
both challenges and opportunities. This is perhaps where, in our view, theory 
and practice meet at this historical juncture: the EU-LAC relationship depends 
on the actors’ predisposition and preferences but within the structural limits 
posed by the context and its interpretations. 
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A humble decalogue for EU-LAC relations and the 
bi-regional agenda 


After analysing foreign policies and context, the contributors have also tackled a 
number of issues that are present on the EU-LAC agenda or that may be worth 
considering for it. New perspectives or perhaps just different ways of looking 
at things have resulted in a humble set of policy indications that are here sum- 
marised in the form of a decalogue to reinvigorate the EU-LAC agenda and bi- 
regional relations more broadly. 


1. Decoupling the political and functional agenda. Ideally, political and func- 
tional agendas should go hand in hand. However, as Gardini observed in his 
chapter, when this is not possible, a decoupling of the political and the tech- 
nical agenda with a focus on the latter may ease relations and bring advance 
in relative uncontroversial issues. This provides at least for effective technical 
cooperation and lays the ground for future broader political entente. 

2. Introduce techplomacy as a major component of the EU engagement in Latin 
America. Torres suggested in his chapter that a new technological era char- 
acterised by continuous technological advance and the global role of the big 
tech companies requires new diplomatic instruments and a new governance. 
Techplomacy could well be one of these tools, in an area where both the EU 
and LAC risk marginalisation. 

3. Further deepen differentiated approaches per geographical area and devel- 
opment level. Brazil is not Latin America and the latter does not follow the 
former easily (Gardini, 2016). The idea of strategic partnerships ought to be 
revised. A selection of privileged or more significant partners is almost a nat- 
ural phenomenon. Yet, this should facilitate dialogue and inclusion and not 
hamper them. At least in this respect, shared values on a stable basis should 
be a prerequisite. On a related note, special tools to foster cooperation with 
high- and medium-income Latin American countries should be encouraged, 
following the example of the exportation of the Smart Specialisation Strategy 
analysed by Jeanne W. Simon in her chapter. 

4. Activate all forms of soft and normative power. The EU soft and normative 
power is still very relevant in Latin America, also in underexplored forms. As 
the chapter by Beatriz Larrain Martinez has shown, European participation 
in debates, also internal, cheered by Latin Americans can be an instrument 
to show interest, care and eventually to exercise influence. By a similar token, 
the chapter by Beneduzi argues that the communities of European origins in 
Latin America can be a tool for economic, political and societal partnership. 
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There are many national cultural centres in Latin America, from the British 
Council to the Alliance Française, from the Instituto Cervantes to the Goethe 
Institute. Why not to think of a genuinely European Cultural Institute to pro- 
mote European and EU values and actions around the world, also to counter 
organically the action of the Confucius Institute? 

. Promote and finance the ecological and the social transition at the same time. 
Alwine Woischnik showed in her chapter how the two processes are inter- 
linked and how the former also brings negative consequences for the latter. 
Woischnik mentioned the Spanish Just Transition Agreements that help re- 
gions with difficulties in the energy and ecological transition. These agree- 
ments provide comprehensive territorial development projects that guarantee 
employment in the medium and long term. This could be an example for the 
EU cooperation strategy towards Latin America. 

. Promote awareness and meaning campaigns to reach a wide common under- 
standing on key issues even before public policies are put in place. This would 
facilitate the implementation and success of public policies. Such joint EU- 
LAC campaigns can include information and communication strategies 
to explain the real meaning and consequences of digitalization, as Gardini 
explains in his chapter. Joint efforts to stimulate awareness of the targets of 
the sustainable development goals and virtuous behaviours to achieve them 
as Rondanelli urges in his chapter, or widespread awareness of rights and 
regulations for migrants as discussed by Millan Requena. 

. Improve consistency between discourse and practice on both sides. On the one 
hand, the EU and its member states’ repeated announcements of a new elan 
towards Latin America have often remained paper tigers. Also the EU aid 
effort during the pandemic was perceived as insufficient in Latin America. 
On the Latin American side, recent positions on democracy, human rights, 
the rule of law and non-interference cast serious doubts on the commitment 
of these countries to such values. Not to take a position has consequences as 
much as taking one. Brazil's president Ignacio Lula da Silva stated that “If one 
doesn't want to, two can't fight” with reference to Russias war in Ukraine (Po- 
litico, 2023). This is exactly the type of inconsistency and incomprehensible 
provocation to European eyes that make confidence building and political 
entente such a problematic exercise at the bi-regional level. 

. Strictly connected is the question of better marketing and communication by 
the EU. The EU does a lot of good but its image does not benefit proportion- 
ally from it. On the contrary, the EU image in Latin America is often less pos- 
itive than it should (Latinobarometro, 2018). Improvements have occurred 
in 2022 but the EU is not perceived as a strong partner (NUSU, 2022; Hirst, 
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Schiffer & Blanke, 2022). This certainly remains an area that deserves atten- 
tion. China is gaining positions also as a result of an intense information and 
media campaign and Russia actively manipulates and distorts opinions in 
Latin America and worldwide on the war in Ukraine (Brandt & Wirtschafter, 
2022). The EU shall explore ways to counter this and lead its own effective 
branding and information strategy. On a related note, the EU normative ap- 
proach should not be mistaken for a charitable approach. The EU has its own 
agenda and legitimately defends European interests. This point too should be 
clearly communicated. Too often Latin Americans have expectations of the 
EU closer to a charitable institution rather than a proper geopolitical and ec- 
onomic actor. This may cause undue incomprehension. 

9. Keep focusing on the topical issues on the international agenda and renew 
efforts on those topics that are of concern to Latin America. Focus on common 
interests shall include major issues on the international agenda that are also 
perceived as major problems in Latin America such as climate change and 
the environment (Rondanelli in this book) and migration (Requena in this 
book). At the same time, a more effective cooperation should also target 
those problems that represent a specific concern for Latin Americans, such 
as extreme poverty and the consequences of the pandemic (NUSU, 2022). 
To list these issues on the bi-regional agenda is not enough. Appropriate 
resources shall be raised and effective policies designed, implemented and 
communicated. 

10. Value what we already have. It is important to put the EU-LAC relation 
in perspective and context. Even at pre-Covid and pre-Brexit level, the 33 
countries of Latin America and the Caribbean accounted for less than 6% 
of the EU’s global trade (Chiacchio, 2017). LAC will not be a top priority 
for the EU and ought not to be. The pandemic, the rise of China and other 
players in Latin America, the crisis of Western multilateralism, globalisa- 
tion in transition, the redefinition of the US international projection, and 
Latin America’s growing international irrelevance (Schenoni and Malamud, 
2021) are all unpropitious factors for the EU-LAC bi-regional relation. Still, 
this relationship remains solid, cordial and significant to both parties. Both 
consistently express the desire to strengthen their bond further. These are 
important results. All this makes the EU-LAC relationship today valuable 
and worth appreciating. This must be the positive starting point of any 
analysis. 


In times of alleged European decline (Webber, 2016), this book argues that the 
EU is still a very important actor in Latin America and the Caribbean and that 
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there is considerable unexplored potential. Yet, in order to untap this potential, 
the first indispensable step is to acknowledge the existing difficult global sce- 
nario as well as the differences in values and interests and to work hard on the 
commonalities that also exist. Both political will and the ability to see opportuni- 
ties also in an objectively unpropitious context are necessary. After all, EU-LAC 
relations are what their stakeholders make of them. 
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